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AVIS. 


Tur Bar, No. Il. we regret came too late for the present No. : next month it will ap 
pear : also, ** Mepica Stuvents,”’ and * Signs of a Return to the Golden Age.”’ 

We have received fron Mn. Murnay a copy of ** The Lite of Paul Jones.’’ It ts not 
an exact reprint of the American work noticed in our last, but fashioned from those docu- 
ments in a manner which will render it much more accentalble to the English reader. 
These papers deserve preservation, and Mr. M. credit for thus preserving them. JVe are 
surprised to see that still, not only in the title page, but now im the preface, Mr. Sher- 
burne ts pertinaciously styled a** Kegister.”’ lt were as well to call a player a play, or a 
gardener a garden. 

G. L. A.’s* Devil turned Piper,” is well versified ; and, with respect to * the terms’’ 
proposed, we should have no olyection to pay the piper, but we think where there’s the 
devil to pay there should be more fun. 

We thank our correspondent for some original letters of Hayiey, the poet, which in 
due season we shall probably use. 

** Cupid’’ and three others, on sale or return—the latter alternative ts adopted. 

Rejected :—* Keview of Chivalry,’ * On the Origin of Human Society,’’ and 
** Punch and Jack in the Green,”’ * Drunkenness,”’ ** Seduction,’’ O. D.’s * South- 
sea Picture,’’ JV. JV. M.'s Misanthrope,” * Lines at Midnight,’’ R.’s ** Dream,’’ 
** The Acorn and Mushroom,” and two others ; as well as ** The Gypsey’s Prophecy,”’ 
and four others. Stanzas by the last are accepted. M. M.’s * Tower Hill’’ és clever, 
but too lengthy for the interest. 

Iie cannot insert ** Riddles.’’ The one whose solution is ** Woman,”’ R. L. must 
perceive is making bad worse, as it is explaining one riddle by another. 

H. T. B.'s ** Peep at Virginia’’ és not calculated for our miscellany. The sort of ser- 
vices proposed are declined, but not without respect. 

The article ** Combinations among workmer,”’ a numerous and vurluable class, 
** which,’ says our friend, ** fools have attempted to flatter by calling them operatives, 
as tf they were so many doses of Glauber’s Salts,’’ ts very sensibly written, but, ike that 
** on the tendency of the Roman Catholic Religion,” not suited, as we imagine, to the 
taste of our readers. 

** Specific for Crambonia, or New Monthly Medicine,” may be as. true as it is per- 
sonal, but we held it not good that it be so set down. 

Not having a copy of Filicaja, we should be obliged to the author of Hore Italic to 
leave the volume in which La Providenza appears with our publisher. It shall be 
returned. 

F. D. is certainly a goose. 

J. Fr. ** On the Prosperity of Trade’’ would do well to confine himself toit. His article 
* On the happiness to be derived in every situation and age of life,”’ és also resected. 
./. Fr. appears to possess a well-disposed mind, and we wish him all the prosperity and 
happiness which he thinks so easily attainable—the latter he is sure of, for he finds it in 
poverty ; but wecan find none in a poverty of style and intellect. It is true that he is 
rich in epithets, as witness his ** Ov Veteran ;’’ but this improvement is not new, for 
the elder Astley used always to call himself ** The Old Veteran,’’ and constantly spoke 
of his ** bathing Bath.”’ 

Several papers reserved will require curtailment. It was said of Lord Bacon, that he 
crammed more stuff infewer words than any man that ever existed. This is by no means 
a common complaint—at least we have no occasion to make it. There is much good metal 
tn the articles alluded to, but it ts, to use a "poner mse expression, ** spread over a number?’ 
of pages, with gallic adroitness. These, and various other correspondents, not peremptori/y 
disposed of, must have patience :—we have a great deal, but none to spare, therefore we 
can only prescribe the medicine, leaving our friends to get this salutary sedative or febri- 
fuge elsewhere. 

in the close of our ** Month’’ it is stated, that Parliament was to be dissolved in tie 
cabinet en the 2d, and publicly, about the 2th ultimo. No dissolution has taken place, 
but we can assure our readers that it was the wish of at least one part of the cabinet to 
propose a dissolution at the time the paragraph alluded to was written, and of that part of 
it too which is generally understood to have most influence. It has heen given out, and 
we believe the statement to be correct, that the delay has taken place in consequence of the 
opposition everywhere manifested towards the advocates of the Catholics ; and that if the 
public feeling on that subject subsides, Parliament will still be dissolved. 


’ 
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* When the greatest lord, or mandarin as they call him, among the Chineses cometh 
into the presence of the Emperor, who hath the title of brother to the sun and moon, 
he cometh crawling upon his belly, and knocketh his head nine times against the earth, 
in token that it tarrieth but for the pleasare of the Emperor to be laid there; and the 
empire of the Chineses hath stood longer, and aboundeth more in people and in wealth 
than any other inthe known world.’’—Jesurr Missionary. 


THAT the patriarchal is the earltest form of government, no one will 
deny; that it is the most natural, no one will doubt ; and hence, that it ,is 
the best—the one expressly ordained and ordered by heaven, no one can 
question. What can be more natural, and what can conduce so much to vir- 
tue and happiness as to see a family, all the junior branches of which pa 
the most implicit obedience, not merely to every command, but to every wish 
of their parents? The obloquy of mankind 1s throughout the world directed, 
and the vengeance of Heaven is in Holy Writ denounced, in the most ex- 
plicit and the most severe terms, against disobedient children ; the effect of 
the one is to expel them from society—the effect of the other is to shorten 
their days—to expel them from that world, of the comforts of which they 
are unworthy, and the peace of which they are only fit to disturb. So ex- 
press and so strict is the divine commandment upon this subject, that no dis- 
cretionary power is given with respect to the obedience, and no time for re- 
pentance or hope of pardon in the event of fault. ‘Ihe practice of man is 
naturally everywhere in accordance with his law, unless where it is departed 
from in consequence of a vile and rebellious spirit on the part of the chil- 
dren. 

From patriarchal government to kingly government there is not a single 
step. The one is merely the extension and perfection of the other ; the ap- 
plication to a number of families of that mode of rule which God ordained 
and instituted for the welfare and happiness of every single family ; and, by 
necessary consequence, for the welfare and happiness of all families which 
should unite for mutual advantage and mutual protection.. This has invari- 
Q 2 
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ably been the state of every kingdom in its primal or Eden age. In those 
happy and harmless times, which have been preserved in the traditions of 
every people, and consecrated in the sungs of every bard, the monarch, the 
father of his people, has been the sole proprietor, the sole depositary of law and 
right, the alone arbiter of life and of death ;—and it never has been till men, 
at the temptation of the devil, or through the perverseness or rebellion of 
their own lone gorged themselves with the bitter and baneful fruits of the 
tree of knowledge, that they have resisted this natural and divine authority. 
Those pristine times were times of happiness and tranquillity. Disease, and 
labour, and pain, and war were unknown ; and the life of man extended, in 
all the vigour and greenness of youth, to as many centuries of years as it now 
comprises tens. a 

Here we have demonstrative proof of the infallibility of the commandment, 
which promises length of days as the reward of passive obedience. Hence, 
too, we may safely conclude that the Millenium—the reign of the saints upon 
earth—when Satan shall be bound for a thousand years, so that he may not 
tempt men to taste of that knowledge, the effect of which are strife and suf- 
fering, will be the establishment of a complete and universal monarchy 
among the nations, either underone king, or kings who are actuated by one 
spirit, and united in one holy alliance, for their own glory, and the peace 
and the prosperity of their subjects. ; 

In this view, it is cheering to contemplate the signs of the times, and to 
mark the preparations that are on the wing—to hail the blissful period when 
the lion of England shall dwell with the lamb of the Vatican, when the 
bear of Russia shall graze in the same pastures with the calves of the Nether- 
lands and of France, and when the wolf of Austria and the kid of Lombardy 
shall sport together upon the green banks of the Po, and browse in amity 
in the Elysian glades of the Apennines. Yes, “* the great battle of Armaged- 
don’’ has been fought upon the plains of Belgium ; and ‘* Gog and Magog,” 
with ‘* the beast and the false prophet’’—he who did abominable things— 
the spirit of turbulence, anarchy, and revolt, and they who prophecied that 
the unnatural domination of such things would endure, had their natural or 
their moral exit in the lonely Atlantic isle. That day, when the light of true 
knowledge, andthe voice of wise inspiration, dawned and called upon 
Madame kK , and the Magnanimous Champion of man and of order in 
the North, was a day of renovation to the nations—an earnest and a fore- 
taste that all people would return from those ** mazy paths of mad philoso- 
phy”’ into which Satan and their own lusts had deluded them, and be obe- 
dient to heaven—constituted authority according to the statute. And when 
this wise and blissful institution—this alliance, which is even more than holy, 
shall have united the hearts of all kings together as the heart of one man, 
how permanent will be the peace, and how deep the tranquillity! Already 
have we had a foretaste : if there had been none but Ferdinand, all-devoted 
to this divine cause as he is, what years of misery would have been spent, 
and what oceans of blood would have been spilt, ere Spain had returned, as 
she has now done, to the glorious quiescence of monarchical power, and bent 
her knees, and bowed down her head, a willing and worthy disciple, before 
the altars of the holy and infallible church! If the Spanish nation, excited 
by the devil, and putied up by their own vanity, as they were, had had to 
contend only with the faithful few who yet clung to the throne, and caught 
hold of the horns of the altar, in those worst of times ; orif they had had to 
strive against only one power from without, how dreadful and now durable 
might have been the contention ! Daring man might then have been con- 
fronted with daring man—sword might have clashed against sword, and can- 
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non answered to cannon, through many a sad day of battle and of blood ; but 

his blessed Alliance rose in the majesty of its many forms, deliberated with 
the wisdom of its many heads, and looked defiance with the glances of its 
many eyes, till, the consciences of the wicked smote them down—the hands 
of the turbulent were withered of their strength, and the apostle of tranquillity 
and order moved over the yielding land, mild asa bride to her nuptial chamber, 
Nor has this been the only instance: for, had it not been for the known and 
established power of this sanitary and irresistible combination, Italy would 
have been like a taper kindled at both ends, and the fires of anarchy would 
have soon wasted it to the centre. 

Men may, indeed, now beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks—awaken the tabor instead of the drum, and join 
hands in the dance, instead of meeting scowling upon the tented field ; for, 
in the most turbulent of the Continental nations, the stubborn pinions of the 
eagle have been exchanged for the softness of Anserine down ; and through- 
out the whole of its length and breadth, the bird of wisdom rolls its gentle 
eye, and stretches its placid and twilight wing. The kings of the earth, 
whom Satan had aforetime been permitted to stir up against each other, have 
become wise from experience, and entered into a covenant for mutual aid, 
which will prove a glory to themselves, and a blessing to their people ; and 
which it is to be hoped rebellion cannot break, and time will not destroy ; 
and though the blessing has not hitherto extended to the British Isles, or 
across the Atlantic, it is to be hoped that-the time is not far distant when 
that holy faith, which was first promulgated on the Neva, and which is now 
adopted from the peaks of Apulxarras to ‘* Torneo’s hoary brow,’’ will be 
received and rejoiced in upon the Thames and the Potomac, and London and 
Washington will feel what a blessing it is for men to be disburdened of all 
cares, save those of sitting down to eat and to drink, and rising up to play 
under the refreshing shade of that holy tree which was of old planted of 
Heaven, and which continues to be watered by those precious ones who 
are the messengers between heaven and earth. 

To the full and final establishment of this happiness there may yet be 
opposition ; for what good thing has the waywardness and wickedness of man 
not opposed ? Children loathe the medicine which is to cure their bodily 
ails; and children of an older growth equally resist the administering hand 
of social and political benefaction ; but as the stubbornness of the youthful 
patient does not destroy the skill of the physician, nor the virtue of the 
medicine, so neither, it 1s to be hoped, will the stubbornness of ignorant and 
ill-disposed men lessen the will, or limit the powers of their royal benefactors. 

To prepare the way for this good work, it is the duty of every one who 
can speak or write, to proclaim the injury which mankind work to them- 
selves, when they allow the ignes fatut of that licentiousness which they 
call liberty, to delude them away from the fostering and protecting care of 
those to whom they have been committed by the most binding laws, and 
for the wisest purposes. To discharge in so far this duty, it may not be 
amiss to show what of good men squander, and what of evil they gather 1m, 
when they arrogate to themselves the rights which belong to those whom a 
higher power has set over them. 

The enemies of order talk of the rights of man ; but that which they call 


the right of one man, is invariably the wrong of another. He who distri- 
buted to man their various complexions and statures, and degrees of wisdom, 
and of strength, who willed that they should live in one age and country, 
rather than another, and who meted out to them the tale of years during 
which their eyes should behold the sun ; also, by the same power, and with 


the same wisdom, appointed to each his rank and situation, As one man 
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is born dark and another fair, as one man dwells on the Seine and another 
on the Severn ; so one man is born to govern without any interference, save 
that of heaven, and another man to obey and serve without any question 
or resistance, save that which is stirred up in hell. 

‘That sacred volume which says—‘‘ the powers that be are ordained of 
God,”’ says also, that ‘‘ the wickedness of man 1s great, and that every im- 
agination of the thoughts of his heart is only evil continually ;’’ and when 
man has been let loose from the restraints of religion and of order—been de- 
prived of the salutary counsels of the priest, and the wholesome commands of 
the king, his deeds have ever been in accordance with the sacred declara- 
tion. Inthe inspired annals of the chosen people of God—the oldest and 
the most authentic history that we possess—we invariably find that the words 
—* in those days there was no king in Israel,” are a preface to a sad cata- 
— of individual vice, and individual misery ; and when we look into the 
volumes of profane history, we invariably discover that those nations which 
called themselves free, were free only to plunge into vice themselves, and 
inflict misery upon therr neighbours, 

We talk of the spirit and freedom of the ancient Greeks, (and by the way, 
those applied only to a limited number of the Grecian people, who ground 
the rest to the very bones) ; but what was that spirit, but a spirit to indulge 
in every passion; and what was that liberty, but a desire to lord it over all 
men who were meeker and more gentle than themselves? Infidels in reli- 
gion, thieves in private life, factious in their public meetings, and ferocious 
in their wars; the Greeks are a beacon to be avoided, rather than an example 
to be copied; and it was not till their country owned the paternal sway of 
one king, that they ceased to invade and butcher each other. 

The Romans too, have been called a free people; but their anuals are 
nothing but a catalogue of private vices and public enormities, and it was not 
until the imperial purple had been again and again dipped in blood, and the 

imal seat ofthe church had been transferred to their city, that the Romans 

ame a peaceable anda happy people. Search, in short, the whole annals 
of the world, examine over every country, and through every age, and the 
invariable result is this, that wherever the sole power has been in the hands 
of a monarch, and that monarch has been backed and supported by a well 
organized priesthood, holding that power and enjoying that wealth which is 
becoming their important functions, the people have been orderly, peaceable, 
solely devoted to their own business a enjoyment, and consequently 
tasting of all the security and all the happiness of which man is capable on 
this side the grave ; and that on the other hand, wherever the people have 
been what is called free, and what as such is praised by the officious and the 
turbulent, they have invariably wasted their time in wranglings and strife, 
which could bring no profit; that they have carried their public animosities 
mto their private society; that, in short, they have been idle, lawless, 
vicious, and miserable. 
_ But for the establishment of this position, there is no need of going into an 
induction of history; it is founded in the very nature and constitution of 
man, and must be perceived even by those who perversely affect to shut 
their eyes against it. The great natural propensity of man, when unre- 
strained by heaven, or by the earthly vicegerents of heaven, is to take forcible 
possession of every thing that his lawless : ion craves; and hence, as is 
truly said in holy writ, ‘ where no law is,” (that is, where no power 
emanating froma purer source than corrupt human nature is exercised), 
** there the people perish ;"’ that is, the substance—ay, and the very bodies 


and spirits of the gentle and the are invaded, wasted, and eaten up, 
by the factious and the turbulent. ~ : 


ae em 
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Upon the very principle of the perverseness of human nature, as declared 
in revelation and revealed in history, no sound or safe rule of conduct can 
emanate from the general counsels of men ; for it is expressly declared that a 
clean thing cannot be brought out of an unclean ;’’ and when it is thus proved 
that one man, unaided or unauthorised by heaven, could not legislate, much 
more is the same proved of any number of men, however great, because if 
you increase the number of individuals, you only add to the sum of vice and 
depravity. Thus, if an order issuing from one uninspired or uncommis- 
sioned human being be bad because he is bad, a like commission 
issuing from ten human beings would be ten times as bad, and if it 
were to issue from the millions of a nation, there is not an arith- 
metical power which could sum its enormity. Wherefore, the a priori 
proof is abundantly clear, that the more exclusively the mandates 
of a government issue from a single individual, the more numerous the 
people that obey them, and the more implicitly and passively they are 
obeyed, the more certainty there is that dep shall be sound in principle 
and safe in practice. Hence, every representative government has the less 
vice both in its theory, and its practice, the fewer the representatives, and 
the more limited the persons, or interests by which they are chosen, Hence, 
in the English system the Members of Parliament returned by Westminster, 
and the other cities and towns ; and Yorkshire, and the other counties, 
having large numbers of voters, not bought or controlled by any single or 
wholesome interest, are ever the worst—the most factious, and the most 
likely to disturb the public peace. Hence, of all Members of Parliament, 
those which are nominated by the express order of the Treasury, are ever 
the best, the most orderly, and the most likely to promote public peace and 
prosperity. Hence, if it were intended to infuse as much vice into a govern~ 
ment, and entail as much misery as_ possible — a nation, the legislative 
and executive powers should be extended over the whole people. Hence, if 
any nation is to have its cup of blessedness as full as this world will admit, 
there should be set over that nation what the learned James the First calls a 
free monarch, that is, a monarch who can do, and cause to bedone, whatever 
he pleases, without counsel from his ministers, or control or complaint from 
his subjects. Hence, in short, as the code of heaven is perfect obedience, 
and the code of hell confusion and revolt, a pure and absolute monarchy is 
the nearest approach that men can make toward the blessedness of heaven, 
and a democracy the closest resemblance which they can have to the crimes 
and the torments of hell. 


_ 





SONNET. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


A CourRT composed of scrupulous good breeding, 
Of condescensions and of politesses, 
Of wherefores, whys, hereafters, nos, and yes’s, 
Perhaps’s, trues, and more not worth the reading; | 


Of councils and divans, to nothing leading ; 
Of bon mots now and then, abortive guesses, 
Of coffers too, that gold but seldom blesses ; 
Of speeches, homilies much patience needing ; 


Of crafty shifis, displaying much invention ; 
Of outward signs of faith, hope, charity ; 
Of innocence and eke of good intention, 
Which is (to say no worse) simplicity ; 
"With other virtues, which I need not mention.— 
What court is this?—Pope ADRIAN's, don’t ye see. 
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REMARKS ON MILTON'S ALLEGRO AND PENSEROSO. 


My attention was first turned to a close examination of these poems by 
that observation of Johnson’s, ‘* that he was afraid he always found some 
melancholy in Milton’s mirth.”” I was not long in convincing myself of the 
justness of this remark, and was pleased to be able to trace the sombre im- 
pressions to their proper source. But as every perusal discovered to me 
some new beauties in these pieces, I became more dissatisfied with Johnson's 
critique, which is totally inadequate to the principal end of criticism, viz.— 
to unveil all the beauties of an author. The account indeed which he gives 
of Milton's design in these two poems, is such as to degrade them from their 

roper rank ; it leads us away from any consideration of their originality. 
(Theobald imagined that the poet’s intention was, to show how differently 
the same thing affected different tempers. Unfortunately for Theobald’s 
critical reputation, the Allegro and Penseroso never view precisely the 
same object. Johnson, aware of his predecessor's stupidity, says that Mil- 
ton’s object was, ‘‘ rather to show, how, among the successive varieties of 
appearances, every disposition of mind takes hold on those by which it may 
be gratified.” What! are we to believe that these most rich and glowing 
little poems are merely the produce of moral maxims ? that their topics were 
derived from the trite comparison of disposition ? Is the parallel of the 
two pieces always strictly preserved? or has the Allegro any thing to 
answer to that expansion of pure intellect that distinguishes the Penseroso ? 
To me it appears that Milton’s intention was to carve as it were from the 
mass of sentiments and impressions that surround the human breast, two 
beings, that might divide between them all the pleasures of physical tem- 
perament of mind, all the delights of contemplation, and of the sense of ex- 
istence. ‘The imagery and flow of thought, in these two poems, is calculated 
to display the figures, but not to contrast them : if drawn subordinate to any 
design of opposition, they would have lost much of their grace and nobleness. 
The poet ion these subjects, as a painter chooses the morning and evening 
of a summer’s day, to display the variety of his powers, and diversity of his 
colouring, rather than a subtle discrimination of the phenomena of nature. 
The Allegro and Penseroso then are to be cuniiael as poetical creations, 
in the delineation of which the poet aimed at nothing but the just and dig- 
nified development of the characters he had in view ; in which the beauty 
and loftiness of his classic conceptions were his principal care, and their con- 
tradistinction was but of secondary account. 

If these observations be well founded, our gratification will be much en- 
hanced in the perusal of these poems, when we find so much exact discri- 
mination and moral truth emanating at once from poetical inspiration ; for in 
searching into the nature and tendency of our dispositions, the fine sensibility 
of genius will often pierce much farther than the analysis of the most acute 
moralist. Thus, in the very commencement, we find that mirth views me- 
lancholy with an aversion approaching to horror— 

** Hence loathed Melancholy, 


Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 


"Mongst Aorrid shapes and shrieks, and sights unholy,’’ &c. 
But melancholy, on the other hand, more informed with mind and with 


maturer sentiments, regards mirth with calm contempt rather than antipathy, 
* Hence, vain deluding joys, 


The brood of folly without father bred, 
How little you bested.” 


_ How much truth and fidelity is there in this! The poet then proceeds to 
invoke the divinities of mirth and melancholy, and takes this opportunity of 
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setting before our eyes the very figures themselves. How completely he has 
succeeded in his description all know; nothing can surpass the loveliness 
and the majesty with which these two beautiful creations of fancy are se- 
verally invested : but the ingenuity and happy effect of this introduction, be- 
yond the charms of the figures themselves, has never been noticed. How 
much less vivid and impressive would these poems have been, if we had not 
before our eyes the forms of beings whose aspect and demeanour were in 
harmony with the sentiments they breathe; but, on the other hand, with 
what grace or propriety could the poet have described the persons of the 
cheerful and the pensive man? Milton, instead of these, has animated his 
poems with creatures of a loftier nature, purely poetical, and exempt from 
the alloy of human feelings. Indeed, the cheertul and the pensive man, so 
much talked of by the commentators, do not appear to have been ever contem- 
plated by the poet; nor do I believe that ies is any person of any taste 
who, in reading the Allegro and Penseroso, ever imagines he sees in them 
any other pervading spirit than the tripping, smile-decked nymph of the one, 
and the ‘* pensive nun, devout and pure,” of the other poem. 

It is not very easy to understand what Johnson means when he says that 
«‘ mirth and melancholy are solitary, silent inhabitants of the breast, that 
neither receive nor transmit communication ;”” no mention is therefore made 
of a philosophic friend, or a pleasant companion. If this be intended as a 
moral maxim it is undoubtedly erroneous. A cheerful temper, it is true, may 
sometimes derive pleasure even from the lonely contemplation of its object; 
but nevertheless there 1s a natural alliance between society and enjoyment: it 
is not easy to determine how long a gladsome spirit may be able to bear with 
solitude and desertion, but no one can doubt that joy is essentially contagious, 
and that it loves to impart itself, 

The Graces can never be separated, not even in their birth. Our poet 
was aware of this. — 





= —** Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 

With two sister Graces more, 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore.”’ 
A knot of social spirits, like a union of torches, has an intensity of heat, far 
greater than what could be collected from their separate lames. Compa- 
nionship reflects the beams that would otherwise be lost on the air. Hence 
Milton had no small difficulty to encounter, if, when representing the genius 
of Gladness. he was at the same time resolved to depict her as an isolated 
being : hence, too, the dark tints which now and then cross this picture. 
Yet, in the Allegro, the poet suggests, as often as he can, some social assem- 
blage. Mark with what familiarity he exclaims— 

* Mirth, admit me of thy crew.”’ 

Thus Corydon and Thyrsis are set at table together. Thus the labour of 
Phyllis is not solitary, but— 

** In haste her bower she leaves, 


With Thestylis to bind the sheaves.”’ 
Then we find 


** Many a youth and many a maid”’ 

joining in the dance, while “* young and old”’ come forth to share in the de- 
light. We are afterwards transported to 

** Throngs of knights and barons bold ;”’ 
but there is a gloomy tinge in this last transition, that discovers to us at once 
the defectiveness of the poet’s plan, and the impossibility of making mirth a 

** Solitary inhabitant of the breast.”’ 
Company, it is true, has innumerable pleasures, but they are not for a 
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mere spectator ; on the contrary, it is impossible to stand on the threshold 
of social life, not mingling in the crowd, without feeling a melancholy con- 
sciousness of the delusion that is spread over it: and how much more suc- 
cessfully has the poet introduced us to the delights of the country, than to 
those of society :— 

* Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures,’’ &c. 


Here we immediately seize on a succession of sparkling objects, that dance 
along the scene; but on approaching ‘ towered cities,” we are allowed to 
see society from a distance, whence it is always least agreeable, and to listen 
whilst its voice is observed in the ** busy hum of men.”” Busy hum! a most 
infelicitous expression ; it removes us at once to a distance from our fellow 
creatures ; for is who hears only the busy hum of men, can have but little 

rticipation in their mirth. It is in vain that Warton attempts to defend 
Milton's mirth from the charge of lapsing into melancholy : when he tells us 
that it was intended to be grave, and that the landscape in the Allegro is dis- 
tinguished by its sobriety, he rather betrays than defends his cause. In 
truth, the poet intended his mirth to be without the shade of thought, but 
becomes at times abstracted, and when he lets us know he is ** not unseen,”’ 
we find he isalone. When we have ranged through the spectacles of nature, 
we shall have exhausted all the gratification of which a lonely being is capa- 
ble ; and the pleasures of social life, when viewed abstractedly, serve but as a 
foil to set off the gloominess of our separation. 

The Penseroso was a subject more congenial to Milton’s genius; there 
contemplation was admitted, (it was indeed a natural accessary), and with 
it all that was vast, grand, and majestic; there also his peculiar manner of 
expression, strongly indicative of a glowing and strenuous mind, appears 
with greater propriety; in such expressions as 

** Forget thyself to marble, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night,”’ 

there is too much force to suit with gaiety. 

_ Reflection is always dangerous to cheerfulness, the proper season of which 
is the present moment : but this is but a point in the expanse of time; it is 
too narrow a space to rest our thoughts on ; and yet if we leave it, the past 
has its regrets, and the future its obscurity. Hence it is that in the Allegro, 
the poet never recals his attention from the parade of external objects, while 
in the Penseroso he falls into thought on every occasion; not content to 
ksten to the nightingale, he apostrophizes her— 


** Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly.”’ 


The sight of the moon, too, gave him an opportunity of turning his mind 
towards immensity, when he compares her to some 


** lone traveller led astray, 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way.”’ 


The landscape of the Penseroso is calculated to prevent intrusion, rather 
than to feed any moodiness of disposition ; a morbid and sullen temper will 
be sullen amidst the greatest splendour of the universe, or will perhaps grow 
darker from the contrast ; but Milton’s pensive spirit seeks a retirement preg- 
nant with the grandest associations, among 
; ** Monumental oaks, sacred from the axe,”’ 
in groves overcast with the reverential air of antiquity, where 
“no profaner eye may look.”’ 

There is no contemplation more pensive than that of the flow of time, nor 
are there any sounds or motions more pleasing to melancholy than those 
which give birth to it; such are all those simple ones which succeed at 
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regular intervals. We may look fora long time at the waving of trees, or the 
sparkling of sun-beams on a river, or we may listen to the chime of bells, 
without finding our attention at all rivetted to these objects ; but it is im possi- 
ble to regard the flowing of waves for any length of time, without feeling our- 
selves somewhat abstracted and entranced; nor, unless we regard them as 
monitors of our fleeting existence, can we discover the secret of this fascina- 
tion. ‘The same observation applies to the tolling of a bell, and even to 
** The minute drops from off the leaves.”’ 


Of these two last images the poet has availed himself. With what solemnity 
does the curfew knell the death of time in those admirable lines— 
** Swinging slow with solemn roar, 
Over some wide watered shore.”’ 
Here the grandeur of the rolling waves, perhaps, crossed his imagination ; 
and the wide waters were introduced, not less on account of their sublime 
associations, than for pictorial effect. 

Thought is the very essence of Milton’s melancholy : whatever objects 
meet his eyes in the Penseroso are such as carry with them some dignified 
reminiscences : and then, he returns again to reflection and unbounded spe- 
culation ; he loves the fictions of romance, where men appear more than 
human ; he loves universal knowledge, and the mysteries of metaphysics ; but 
above all, he delights to tread on the confines of a superior world, The 
drudging goblins touched on in the «Allegro, it may be observed, are the 
creations of rustic superstition; they are the compuanions of humble life, 
and although preternatural, never raise our views above this earth. Not so 
m the Penseroso ; the Demons we find there are beings of another world and 
of larger capacities ; their— 

** Power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element.”’ 

The thoughtful man is naturally religious—he who thinks at all must some- 
times think of futurity ; hence it is that the highest epithets of a religious 
character are lavished on the genius of melancholy. She is called * holy, 
devout, divinest,” her visage too is * saintly.’ Hence too the constant 
walks ** in the studious cloisters pale,” where storied windows shed a ** dim 
religious light.’’ ‘That most precious and amiable quality of a grave mind, 
constancy, is not forgotten by Milton; among all the epithets bestowed by 
him on melancholy, there is not any that lights on my ear with a greater 
charm than that word stedfast— 


—— * sober, stedfast, and divine ;"’ 
melancholy immediately appears a worthy object of our sincere regard. 


The pleasures of the stage are noticed in both these pone but with this 
difference, that in the Penseroso the spectacle suggests the tales of antiquity, 
and that classic lore with which the mind of the pensive man is so amply 
furnished—so much informed with mind, indeed, does he appear to be, and 
so much does he delight in the consciousness of it, that even in his slumbers 
he wishes to have ** some strange mysterious dream,’’ whose ‘¢ lively por- 
traiture displayed’ may cheat sleep of its oblivion. 6 Me 
There are no passages of these poems in which Milton’s discrimination 
appears to greater advantage, than those descriptive of the music of mirth 
and melancholy. It is wonderful with what vivacity the music dances in the 
ear of the cheerful man—he follows ‘* the winding bout of linked sweet- 
ness,”’—he catches all its giddy turns—he does not suffer a note to escape 
him ; minuteness and variety afford him gratification : in the Penseroso, on 
the other hand, the music is an erial sound, breathed by kind spirits, 
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« above, about, or underneath,” or else it is the deep harmony of the organ 
and full-voiced choir which dissolves us at once into ecstasies. The atten- 
tion of gaiety is more apt to be engrossed by the sensations, but the melan- 
choly man, more spiritualized, is ** alive only to the emotions; the melody 
never lingers in his ears, but lights at once upon his soul.’ 

Johnson’s remark, that Milton seemed to have thought Pluto less likely to 
prove inexorable to lively than to sad notes, seems equally whimsical and 
unfounded. Milton certainly never intended to make a comparison of their 
efficacy. When in the Allegro he invites Orpheus to hear— 


** Such strains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto to have quite set free 

His half-regained Eurydice’’— 
he speaks the language of transport, and who, in the ecstacy of delight, can 
anticipate any short of the fullest success ? 





CIVILIZATION. 


“© Sons of Earth ! attempt ye still to rise, 
By mountains piled on mountains, to the skies ? 
Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise.’’-—Porr. 

THERE is probably no mental pastime more general, and certainly few 
more delightful, than that of plunging the imagination into the ocean of cen- 
turies gone by, viewing in retrospect the world, in ali its ages, and revelling 
with the wits, conquering with the heroes, or studying with the sages of 
antiquity. Looking forward, imagining new forms of society, anticipating 
changes in the political or social system, do not bring the same enjoyment, 
und for several reasons. In the first place, we have no solid foundation on 
which to build ; in the next we are always troubled by the conviction of our 
shortsightedness ; and lastly, there is nothing in the enquiry to swell our 
pride or satisfy our selfishness. In conjecturing the pursuits of genera- 
tions to come, we have always the mortifying certainty of being surpassed 
by our posterity, of leaving many things imperfect which they will surely 
complete, and of being in consequence looked back upon as mere beginners 
and bunglers. But what a triumphant glance do we throw over the 
shoulder, when we turn our thoughts to all that has preceded us! How 
erect we stand, in looking on the fancied littleness of our progenitors ! How 
we sum up our improvements, moral and physical, and gaze, Narcissus-like, 
in astonished delight, 10 sce ourselves reflected and identified in the flood of 
wonders we have done, and are doing ! 

But if we examine a little into the miracles of improvement that are act- 
ing in our days, and consider the progressive changes which have taken 
men in civilizing the world, since Adam and Eve first stitched their fig- 

eaves together, we shall be surprised, perhaps, to find how imperfect, par- 
tial, and questionable, these improvements have been ; and to observe, that 
what we have gained in one point we have lost in another; so that civiliza- 
tion has been, like the stone of Sisyphus, in a continual movement of eternal 
advancement and retreat. Iam not about to follow the example of Rous- 
seau, and write an essay on the advantages of savage life. It is not by exag- 
geration that the mind is led to truth. But having observed mankind, in 
various aspects, and different climes, I know that the over-refinement of the 
eivilized world is as wide of the mark of rationality, on one side, as was 
Diogenes flinging away his cup on the other. A vessel to drink out of is 
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indispensable—a filtering stone is not. The wants of mankind being so 
limited as they are, it is incredible that five thousand years could have been 
required to enable us to arrive at every thing necessary to be known. The 
true business of civilization is to teach men their civil rights and social duties, 
with the best methods of securing the one, and performing the other, Po- 
liteness, humanity, decorum, are simple in their nature, and easy in their 
exercise. Bveeyibion extra is ‘ toppling to the other side ;’* and society, 
in its writhings and wrigglings to make itself more than this, is but a pitiful 
coquette, who has lost all her wholesome and natural charms. 

I cannot then conceive that the ancients were not as truly civilized as we 
are. Our views of antiquity are so bounded (even without any cavil as to 
the verification of dates), and our knowledge so conjectural, as to leave us 
quite unable to pronounce decisively on the question, The Vixére fortes 
ante Agamemnora may be applied, perhaps, to arts as well as arms. The 
hundreds of thousands of volumes lost at the fire of Alexandria may have 
included, for aught we know, unrivalled works in those actual branches of 
learning that we now pique ourselves on excelling in—poetry or periodical 
writings for instance. It 1s by no means certain that an identical publication 
did not exist before the days of Homer, in plan and conduct (if not in sur- 
passing merit) the very same as this ; and we may suppose by analogy that 
novels were written as rapidly—tragedies as vapidly—essays as egotistically, 
and sermons as heavily, in those days asin our own. And as to the volumi- 
nous wonders of our quarterly criticism, they might have found their match 
in the age which produced Aristarchus, the diviner, whose eighty volumes of 
Commentaries on the Greek Poets are lost to us for ever. 

The progress of those far-back ancestors of ours—the Egyptians, the 
Pheenicians and Chaldeans, in the sublimest of studies, astronomy, and all 
its concomitant branches, might stagger our scepticism a little as to their 
knowledge of minor matters. The fact of Pythagoras having formed a sys- 
tem between two and three thousand years ago, that was superseded, and 
we may say forgotten, for century after century, till it was revived by Coper- 
nicus, is demonstrative of the possibility that the great Grecian himself 
might have upset some other venerable theory, as Ptolemy overthrew his ; 
and that some of his predecessors may have suffered such persecutions as 
those of Galileo in after times, for that worship of truth which gained News 
ton, still later, the assurance of immortality. 

We know from all the history that is left to us, that human nature has ever 
been the same ; and we feel, from experience, that it will continue the same 
from alpha to omega. Can we suppose that the never-changing mutability, 
the consistent inconsistencies, the undeviating fluctuations of the mind, (if 
my paradoxes can be understood and admitted,) have not exercised their in- 
fluence in allages, and pretty nearly in the same ways, on each and every of 
the intermediate changes of that process ycleped civilization ? Can we rea 
sonably esteem ourselves more refined than those voluptuous ancients, who re~ 
velled in all the luxuries of art? Are we entitled to the claim, as far as me- 
chanical invention is concerned, in comparison with Archimedes, or with 
the inventors of the Tyrian dye, of the method of embalming, of the Roman 
cement, or of other numerous secrets unpossessed by us—because, forsooth, 
we have many that we fancy were never known to them ? 

We are content to acknowledge the ancients to have been our superiors 
in sculpture and in architecture, because the works of their superiority are be~ 
fore our eyes in undeniable existence. In art we put forth no claims to ri- 
valry, or at least to superiority ; and our pretensions in science all rest on 
presumptive evidence. That we surpass them in anything is a conclusion 
depending entirely on indirect and. negative proof. But even in the 
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received way of treating the question ; and granting that the effects of in- 
tellect in the earlier ages were directed to the arts, while. in our days they 
adapt themselves more strikingly to science, I should be glad to know upon 
what grounds we presume to‘call ourselves more refined than the most ancient 
of the ancients. 

Refinement depends neither on art nor science exclusively, but on that 
happy mixture of the effeets of both which flows over society, rubbing off 
its asperities, and softening down its details. But as to the evident and pre- 
eminent effects of the boasted refinements of our days, let me ask, were kings 
more ambitious, priests more aspiring, courtiers more mean, or people more 
degraded in the remotest times than now? or did, indeed, the inferiority of 
our forefathers consist of deficiencies in the tricksome fooleries of life, which 
we possess in such abundance ? It is quite certain, however, that coquetry 
and dandyism, and every other light accomplishment, must have existed in 
their different modifications in every imaginable state of society ; and in the 
rudest of all, we may find parallel delicacies with those that forbid a man to 
call for soup twice at the same dinner, or to forego the luxury of drinking 
his tea out ofa saucer. Let us then cease to vaunt of this jewel civilization, 
as belonging to our exclusive casket. Let us look upon it rather as an unreal 
mockery—a phantasm which has been cheating mankind ever since men 
first herded together. Its pursuit is an eternal voyage round the world, 
** never ending, still beginning,”’ with no determinate point, no ultima thule 
to bound the object we propose; and if proof of our imperfect nature be 
wanting, it is to be found in that still revolving love of change, which moves 
like the earth, upon an undefinable axis, and which we call by courtesy, 
civilization. 

In a well-regulated republic, civilization is certainly at its acme ; in luxu- 
rious monarchies, it is unquestionably on its decline ; frittering away the 
real advantages of its nature under the influence of those beings who call 
themselves ** persons of refinement,” but who are really as much above 
par in their exchange with other ranks, as a tribe of Indians out of the 
actual state of savageness is below it. For improvement, having reached its 
greatest point, degenerates, like many virtues, into excess; and it is then, 
that extravagance and licentiousness, like parasite plants, which fasten them- 
selves to the trunk of some flourishing tree, entwine their fibres round the 
stem of civilization, insinuate themselves into its every branch, and finally 
conceal its vigorous verdure with their insignificant and artificial foliage. 
The system of luxury which pervades the education, the habits, and the 
pursuits of our upper classes, has produced a train of conventional artifices 
that bear some similitude to nature, although they be not it. A man, born 
and bred in the sphere of such associations, is not the being of reality—he 
is the creation of fashion—yet as such he is endurable. His every thought 
and feeling is moulded in the false forms of a distorted plan—yet his affect- 
ations and absurdities may amuse, but donot shock us, because they sit 
easily upon him, and are not the forced fruits of imitation. It is when they 
are aped by the second-rate fop, who, sprung from a rougher and more manly 
race, would degrade himself into the monkeyism of fashionable follies, that 
they strike us as both odious and contemptible; and it is in viewing these 
mis-shapen monsters engendered by refinement—the frivolous, effeminate, 
huxurious nothings of this life—that we irresistibly exclaim with the indig- 
nant poet— 

* The civilizers !—the disturbers say, 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind !”’ 

The warmest advocates of refinement must acknowledge it to be. at this 
moment fairly put upon its trial. The world, in their way of viewing it, 
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was never so perfect in all the arts of life. Civilization is in full play, in its 
most extended signification ; and if it fails now to make the world a jot 
better than it was thousands of years ago, we must only conclude that that same 
enigma, the world, is not to be advanced beyond a certain point, and that 
there is something 1n the nature of human society, a certain centrifugal anti- 
pathy, that naturally revolts from perfection. 

Taking a glance—no more—at the minor effects of civilization, such as 
manners, can any thing be more undefined? Examine the conduct of a 
Frenchman and an Englishman in company together—the first, tucking his 
napkin under his chin, and sopping his bread in the gravy; and the latter, 
wiping his fingers: on the table cloth and eating his vegetables with his knife, 
reciprocally think each other little better than barbarians. And are such 
indeed the distinctions of refinement ?—Does civilization depend upon 
conventional fooleries like these ? I might run the parallel through all the 
nations of the earth, and find nothing at the end more rational or conclusive, 
for they all present the most glaring contrasts, and inconsistencies the most 
unaccountable, 

In the great moral qualities which civilization ought surely to promote, its 
effects are still most questionable. If we are more refined in detail than 
were the ancient Romans, we are certainly not more virtuous in the mass, 
Burke’s demoralizing maxim, that ** Vice loses half its guilt in being 
stripped of its grossness,” is a text on which many a practical sermon of 
licentiousness has been preached, and is probably as far beyond the limits of 
real refinement, as the naked exhibitions of the Spartans were short of it; 
and with regard to the consequences dependent on either—the modern dogma, 
or the ancient custom —it all comes to the question of what is or what is not 
virtue? The mere abstract notion of right is so undefined, even in the purest 
code, that most opposite ideas on the subject necessarily exist, in every race 
of men, and every rank of life. The virtues of the savage are but vices in 
polished society, while acts which are tolerated there would appear to him 
enormities; and there are so many gradations between these wide extremes, 
that until some inflexible standard be agreed on, the shades of good and ill 
must be as various as the feelings and opinions of those by whose controul 
they are regulated. But asthat is not likely to be the case in our time, 
I think we may leave the speculation to some future and less fluctuating age ; 
and content ourselves with knowing that these distinctions do exist, and bless 


our good fortune if we can really believe ourselves better than our 
neighbours. 


THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF TRAVELLING. 
“Drink deep, or taste not——”’ 


WHEN religion and morality have first been infused into the young mind 
—when a classical education has been bestowed on the youth of quality, 
fortune, or high prosperity—when the graces have been superadded to the 
useful learning, mecha and collegiate, travelling is the last varnish, the 
finishing polish to complete the interior endowments, and to embellish the 
external appearance by the exercise of accomplishments and courtliness ; a 
quality which belongs to courts, cabinets, and drawing-rooms ; but which is 
never either sterling or of the first brilliaficy, unless it be backed by an ami~ 
able disposition and a feeling heart, else it is a pseudo-jewel set off by a 
foil. 

The principal advantages of travelling are the acquiring a knowledge of 
foreign countries, nations, languages, customs, arts and sciences, manners, 
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productions, and politics; the country and the nation are characterized by 
the localities of the one, the manners and feelings of the other, depending 
greatly on the religion, form of government, and continental and other con- 
nections, by which the latter is a belligerent, or acific, an agricultural, or 
commercial state ; the acquirement of languages 1s the passport to informa- 
tion of every kind to the traveller when abroad, and gives an entrée into the 
higher circles at home ; the study of the manners, customs, the arts and 
sciences in which foreign countries excel, lays the foundation of wisdom, 
and enables the senator and statesman, the legislator and the man of fashion, 
to shine conspicuously in the sphere which he occupies; it makes his 
visits to the Continent easy and agreeable, and enables him to become an or- 
nament to society, and to receive with benevolence and hospitality the 
stranger with whom he meets in his native land ; to the learned professions 
it is like the decoration of a robe, which gives grace and attractiveness to its 
grave importance ; whilst the military and naval commander learns such 
tactics, and other professional lessons, as he may turn to great account when 
occasion requires it; but the most attractive acquisition of him— 


** Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes,”’ 


is, the conquest gained over prejudice, the triumph over ignorance, and the 
philanthropy flowing from the character of a man of the world, in the pure 
aceeptation and meaning of the word, and not of a worldly man, (a most de- 
testable being.) Nor are the pleasures of travelling less than its solid ad- 
vantages. What can be more celightful to the elegant scholar than to run 
over the historical and classical page in remembrance on the very spot de- 
scribed—to admire Rome in her proud exalted ruins—to visit the 
tombs of philosophers and heroes, with a recollection of their wisdom and 
valour in full view of the mind and eye? How will taste and intellect, ima- 
gination and fancy, glow and expand, with exquisite models of art to awaken 
imitative enterprize? What an enchanting turn will female perfection 
assume, when directed by those realities of harmony and painting, of poetry 
and sculptured models, which could only be conceived through the veil of 
distance and diminution, when taught at home! How companionable both 
sexes become, when good breeding is refined by travelling, and language is 
enriched by foreign vehicles of speech, accented correctly, and stamped by 
the impression of good company. But to obtain all this superlative pre-emi- 
nence over inferiorly informed persons, no trips over the water, no peep into 
foreign parts, no skimming the surface, nor learning by proxy and by interpre- 
ters, by vocabulary and dictionary will suffice ; neither will a residence in fron- 
tier towns, noran association with the English abroad, be of the least utility. 
These glances at and glimpses of continental soils and people will only mis- 
lead and betray into error, and the thus half-informed might almost as well 
be content with their telescopes, through which, from the white clitis of 
Albion, they behold, and tiink that they can examine, the opposite coast. 
The man of mind, on the contrary, waits and observes, remains and scru- 
tinizes, dips deep into the book of man, grows familiar with the subject of 
his inquiry, emulates in what is good, rejects the extrinsic, passes from 
object to object slowly, gently, observingly and (when necessary) 
imitatively, ‘Time and study are requisite, and if he is but half-educated at 
home, the superstructure will be too much for the unsolid basis, novelty will 
be overpowering, and (in a weak mind) patriotism may totter, whilst plea- 
sure preponderates in the scale, weighed against reason. 

The disadvantages of travelling are. many and multifarious ; they draw 
upon the purse, but give no equivalent in return, when the traveller 1s 
either ill-educated, prejudiced, pressed for time, or shallow-brained : the 
conceited traveller comes home more ridiculous than he or she set out, The 
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extravagant traveller buys bawbles, but not experience—the discontented 
visitor of foreign parts gives locomotion to his spleen and bile, brooding dis- 
gust, and seeing through a jaundiced eye ; if unjustly disgusted with Eng- 
land, he becomes the apologist of every foreign foolery—if ill at ease with 
himself, the world is a desert or a wilderness to him, for him the fresh 
flowers blow in vain — the voice of mirth and melody die upon the 

sing breeze; but the silly traveller, the half-vain, half-curious, or the 
yalf-idle, half-bred, form the great mass of visitors of the Continent; and 
they export and import nothing but disadvantages—they see little, and 
learn less—they lose a great deal of money in a little time—they return in 
the preposterosities of fashion, in the thirst for pleasurable gratifications, 
with a confusion of ideas floating in their brain, similar to the evaporations 
of intoxicating wine, with airy and unreal taste—with clothes often as ill- 
fitted to their bodies, as their fancies are to their minds and situations in 
life—with a mouthful of barbarous, ill-pronounced French, and a trunk 
full of contraband goods—with wrong views and notions of many objects 
(themselves the greatest objects of all) ; and, above all, with a love for no- 
velty, and a something above the common, which makes them beneath 
their real character, and affixes folly’s mark upon them ; drawing the finger 
of ridicule where the simpleton expected the pointed mark of praise. The 
spruce grocer wears a moustachio—the Lancer and Hussar smile on him in 
scorn—his neighbours pity him—his banker suspects him—his uncle abuses 
him; and, perhaps, disinherits him, ‘Ihe banker’s clerk takes bills to be 
accepted with a cigar in his mouth—struts out in a military cloak, and goes 
half-price to the play with chin tuft and spurs: he, thereby, becomes 
a mark for female imposition, an object of ridicule to the grave, and 
of envy to the untravelled shop-boy: he gets known by this pecu- 
liarity, and is detected and despised by his superiors—a waddling rum 
puncheon has rolled himself to France—a Paris peruke sits like the 
glory round the figure of the Sun-fire Office over his rubicund coun- 
tenance ; he has learned to pamper his palate with fricassées, ragouts, and 
vol au vents, and to quench his great drought with the juice of France and 
Spain; he takes snutf by the ounce, and is so stuffed up with trash picked 
up in foreign parts, that honest John becomes a nondescript, and almost a 
non-natural ; boarding-school Miss and pert Mamma, have travelled a little, 
and seen (as they think) much; Paris and Brussels shine in every phrase, 
and intrude themselves in every conversation ; plain English has become so 
wulgar to them that they callin the foreign aid of expression on all occa- 
sions. Amour propre, ennui,* nonchalance, bon godt, débuts, dénouements, 
usage du monde, so interlard the family fare that they are unintelligible to 
the many, and insufferable to the few better informed persons with whom 
they associate; the last disadvantage of travelling is to have just seen 
enough to betray ignorance and discontent abroad, and to find nothing suf- 
ficiently attractive to give pleasure at home. 

To the writer of these pages, many years’ residence in foreign countries 
procured the acquaintance of many amiable persons, and the enjoyment of 
many pleasurable hours ; acquainted with their languages, he never saw any 
reason to depreciate his own ; and accustomed to the society of foreigners, 
he could not help exclaiming, on his return home, after a long absence— 

‘¢ Plus j’ai vu d’etranger, plus j’aime ma patrie.’’¢ 


A BRITON. 


aerate rere 


* The writer heard aCit pronounce this N. U. E. ‘ 
+ When the Allies vacated France, a lady at Valenciennes wrote this on her 
window. 
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POEM, BY LORD BYRON. 


Every inspiration of his muse must be valuable and interesting to the 
land whose poetical glories his Lordship’s genius so contributed to augment ; 
and we therefore rejoice in the opportunity afforded us of printing, for the 
first time in this country, a poem characteristic of the vehement and satiric 
spirit of its noble author. Its publication was originally contemplated in 
England, but for reasons, at present of little importance, that project was aban- 
doned. It was afterwards by some means obtained, and printed in 1815, at 
Philadelphia, for De Silver and Co., and having fallen into very few hands on 
this side of the Atlantic, we feel that we not only confer a favour on the public, 
but pay a just tribute to the memory of his Lordship, by committing it to 
the press of his native country. 


THE CURSE OF MINERVA. 


Pallas te hac® vulnere, Pallas 
Immolat, et peenam scelerato ex sanguine sumit. 


Siow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 

Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 

Not, as in Northern climes, obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of oe ! 

O’er the hush'd deep the yellow beam he throws, 

Gilds the green wave, that trembles as it glows: 

On old ASgina’s rock, and Idra’s isle, 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 

O'er his own regions ling’ring, loves to shine, 

Though there his altars are no more divine. 

Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss 

Thy glorious gulph, unconquer’d Salamis ! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse 

More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 

And soadlenaet tints, along their summits ia 

Mark his gay course, and own the hues of heaven ; 

Till,darkly shaded from the land and deep, 

Behind his Delphian rock he sinks to sleep. 

On such an eve, his palest beam he cast, 

When—aAthens ! here thy Wisest look’d his last. 

How watch’d thy better sons his farewell ray. 

That closed their murder’dt sage’s latest day ! 

Not yet—not yet—Sol pauses on the hill— 

The precious hour of parting lingers still ; 

But sad his light to agonizing eyes, 

And dark the mountain’s once delightful dyes : 

Gloom o’er the lovely land he seem’d to pour, 

The land where Phoebus never frowned before ; 

But ere he sunk below Cithzron’s head, 

The cup of woe was quaff’d—the spirit fled : 

The soul of him that scorn’d to fear or fly— 

Who lived and died, as none can live or die! 

But lo! from high Hymettus to the plain 

The queen of night asserts her silent reign.{ 

No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 

Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing form ; 

With cornice glimmering as the moon-beams play, 

There the white coluwn greets her grateful ray, 
congenial eresernseeecncinanecnsitintcaeegeaeiteinialmnananntatennnaaaseny 

* Soin the American.copy—read Aoc. :, 
+ Socrates drank the hemlock a short time before sun-set (the hour of execution), 

notwithstanding the entreaties of his disciples, to wait till the sun went down. 


} The twilight in Greece is much shorter than in our country ; the days in winter are 
longer, but in summer of less duration. 
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And, bright around with quiv'ring beams beset, 
Her emblem sparkles o’er the minaret : , 
The groves of olive scatter’d far and wide, 
Where meek Cephisus sheds his scanty tide, 

The — sadd’ning by the sacred mosque, 
The gleaming turret of the gay Kiosk,* 

And sad and sombre 'mid the holy calm, 

Near Theseus’ fane yon solitary palm, 

All tinged with varied hues arrest the eye— 
Aud dull were his that pass’d them heedless by. 
Again the Aigean, heard no more afar, 

Lulls his chaf'd breast from elemental war ; 
Again his waves in milder tints unfold 

Their long expanse of sapphire and of gold, 
Mix’d with the shades of many a distant isle, 
That frown—where gentler ocean loves to smile. 
As thus within the walls of Pallas’ fane 

I mark’d the beauties of the lands and main, 
Alone, and friendless on the magic shore, 
Whose arts and arms but live in poet’s lore ; 
Oft asthe matchless dome I turn’d to sean, 
Sacred to Gods, but not secure from man, 

The past return’d, the present seem’« to cease, 
And glory knew uo clime beyond her Greece. 
Hours roli’d along, and Dian’s orb on high 

Had gain’d the centre of her softest sky, 

And yet unwearied still my footsteps trod 

O’er the vain shrine of many a vanish’d God ; 
But chiefly, Pallas! thine, when Hecate’s glare, 
Check’d by thy columns, fell more sadly fair 
O’er the chill marble, where the startling tread - 
Thrills the lone heart like echoes from the dead ; 
Long had I mus’d, and measur’d every trace, 
The wreck of Greece recorded of her race, 

When lo! a giant form before me strode, 

And Pallas hail’d me in her own abode. 

Yes, ’twas Minerva's self, but ah ! how changed, 
Since o’er the Dardan field in arms she ranged ! 
Not such, as erst by her divine commaiid 

Her form appear’d from Phidias’ plastic land ; 
Gone were the terrors of her awful brow ; 

Her idle gis bore no Gorgon now ; 

Her helm was deep indented, and her lance 
Seem’d weak and shaftless, e’en to mortal glance ; 
The olive branch which still she deign’d to clasp, 
Shrunk from her touch and wither’d in her grasp: 
And ah! though still the brightest of the sky, 
Celestial tears imm*‘d her large blue eye ; 
Round the rent casque her owlet circled slow, 
And mourn’d his mistress with a shriek of woe. 


“¢ Mortal; (twas thus she spake,) that blush of shame 
“ Proclaims thee Briton—once a noble name— 
‘“‘ First of the mighty, foremost of the free, 
‘“¢ Now honour’d /ess by all—and /east by me; 
‘* Chief of thy foes shall Pallas still be found,— 
“ Seek’st thou the cause? O mortal, look around ! 





* The Kiosk is a Turkish summer house; the Palm is without the present walls of 





ot far from the Temple of Theseus, between which and the tree the wall inter- 
Cephisus’ stream is indeed scanty, and Ilissus has no stream at all. 
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“ Lo here, despite of war and wasting fire, 

“TI saw successive tyrannies expire ; 

“ *Scaped from the ravage ef the Turk and Goth, 

“ Thy country sends a spoiler worse than both ! 

“ Survey this vacant, violated fane ; 

“ Recount the relics torn that yet remain ;— 

“ These Cecrops placed—this Pericles adorn’d*— 

“ That Hadrian rear’d when drooping seience mourn’d : 
“¢ What more | owe het gratitude attest ; 

“ Know Alaric and Elgin did the rest. 

“ That all may learn from whence the plunderer came, 
“ The insulted wall sustains his hated name.t 

“ For Elgin’s fame thus grateful Pallas pleails— 

* Below, his name—above, behold his deeds! 

“ Be ever hail’d with equal honour here, 

“ The Gothic Monarch and the Pictisk Peer. 

“ Arms gave the first his right ; the last had none, 

“ But basely stole what less barbarians won! 

“ So when the lion quits his fell repast, 

“ Next prowls the wolf—the filthy jackal last : 

“ Flesh, limbs, and blood, the former make their own ; 
“ The last base brute securely gnaws the bone. 

“ Yet still{the Gods are just, and crimes are crost ; 

“ See here what Elgin won, and what he lost! 

“ Another name with his pollutes my shrine ; 

“ Behold where Dian’'s beams disdain to shine!’ 

“ Some retribution still might Pallas claim, 

“ When Venus half avenged Minerva’s shame.’’{ 


She ceas'd awhile, and thus I dared reply, 
To soothe the vengeance kindling in her eye :—- 
“ Daughter of Jove! in Britain’s injured name, 
“ A true-born Britain may the deed disclaim ! 
“ Frown not on England—England owns him not— 
* Athena, no! the plunderer was a Scot !§ 
“ Ask’st thou the difference? From fair Phyle’s towers, 
“ Survey Beeotia—Caledonia’s ours. 
“ And well I know, within that bastard land] 
“ Hath Wisdom’s Goddess never held command: 
“ A barren soil, where nature’s germs confin’d, 
** To stern sterility, can stint the mind ; 
“ Whose thistle well betrays the niggard earth, 
“ Emblem of all to whom the land gives birth, 





* This is spoken of the city in general, and not of the Acropolis in particular, The 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius, by some supposed the Pantheon, was finished by Hadrian : 
sixteen columns are standing, of the most beautiful marble and style of architecture. 

t Itis related bys late oriental traveller, that when the wholesale spoliator visited 
Athens, he caused his own name, with that of his wife, to be inscribed on a pillar of one 
of the principal temples. This inscription was executed in a yery conspicuous manner, 
and deeply engraved in the marble, at a very considerable elevation. Notwithstanding 
which precautions, some person (doubtless inspired by the Patron-Goddess) has been 
at the pains to get himself raised = to the requisite heighf.and has obliterated the name 
of the laird, but left that of the lady untouched. The traveller in question accompanied 
this story by aremark, that it must have cost some labour and contrivance to get at the 
place, and could only have been effected by much zeal and determination. 

is Lordship’s name, and that of one who no longer bears it, are carved conspi- 
cuously on the Parthenon above ; in a part not far distant are the torn remnants of the 
basso-relievos, destroyed in a vain attempt to remove them. 

§ The plaster wall on the west side of the Temple of Minerva Polias bears the fol- 
lowing inscription, cut in very deep characters :— 

“ Quod non fecerunt Goti 
oc fecerunt Scoti.’’ 


: Hi ’s Travels ¢ p. 245. 
!} Trish Bastards, according to Sir Callaghan O'Brallaghan. in Greece, &e. p. 5 
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* Each genial influence nurtur’d to resist— 

** A land of meanness, sophistry, and mist; 

“* Each breeze from foggy mount and marshy plain 
*¢ Dilutes with drivel, every drizzling brain ; 

*¢ Till burst at length, each watery head o’erflows, 
“ Foul as their soil, and frigid as their snows: 

“ Ten thousand schemes of petulance and pride 

** Despatch her scheming children far and wide ; 

“ Some East, some West, some—every where but North! 
“ In quest of lawless e they issue forth : 

“ And thus accursed be the day and year 

** She sent a Pict to play the felon here. 

“ Yet Caledonia claims some native worth, 

“« As dull Beeotia gave a Pindar birth— 

“« So may her few, the letter’d and the brave, 

“ Bound to no clime, and victors o’er the grave, 

“ Shake off the sordid dust of such a land, 

* And shine like children of a happier strand. 

“ As once of yore, in some obnoxious place, 

* Ten names (if found) had saved a wretched race. 


(To be concluded in our newt.) 





CHARACTERS FOR CHARITY’S SAKE.—No. I. 


JOSEPH HUME, ESQ. M.P. 


I don’t pretend to say that Joseph 

Hume is a very wise philosoph- 

Er, or that he can rival Gompertz 

In Algebra; but there are some parts 

Of calculation, he discusses, 

Without your minuses and pluses— 

Such as that, ** Sixpence has more virtue 
Than all the feelings man is heir to ;’’ 
And that, ** in public or in private, 
Siller’s the only end to drive at.”’ 


Tose who look only at the surface of matters, would be very apt to 
suppose that, from the grand discoveries which have been made in phreno- 
logical science, the necessity of written portraits, even of the most rare and 
difficult characters, would be altogether superseded—inasmuch as the 
cranial protuberances, like the points of the compass (to which, by the 
way, they very nearly mem in number), give to a limned picture all 
the moral and intellectual information that heart could desire. To such 
observers it may seem that, in consequence of these points, one may bor a 
man’s head (even in a sixpenny engraving) with the same ease and accu- 
racy as a sailor boxes the compass; and the supposition is rendered consi- 
derably more probable than it otherwise would be, by the points in both 
cases beginning at the pole—the north being the point of attraction for the 
magnetic needle, and love (bump No. 1.) being also the grand attraction 
of all mortal flesh. All this, however, is as fallacious as it is fine; for 
there are characters, and those, too, of a very wonderful description, which 
set the bump system wholly at defiance, just as lumps of iron unsettle the 
needle, and force the pilot to have recourse to the old science of star-gazing 
before he can determine how the wind sets; and, what is not a little re- 
markable, the characters which unsettle the bump system and force people 
to make actual observation, are those which possess the same ferruginous 
appearance, and the same cold and stubborn qualities as the lumps which 


deflect the needle from the pole. 
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Perhaps, of all the men, great and small, who have made a noise in this 
our day and generation, there fs none that possesses more of the appearance 
and the qualities of tho deflecting substance than he whose name stands 
rubric to this article; and therefore, there is none upon the delineation of 
whom a or two may be more profitably expended. Nor must this 
be considered as a work of supererogation upon the plea that the mortal 
life and immortal glory of this most stubborn senator are likely to terminate 
at the samic instant; for it is only matters which have no preserving power 
in themselves that need to be preserved in the odoriferous balsam of the 

uill. It is true that those characters which need it the least are always 
the first to get embalmers about them; but the reason is pretty evident— 
the artist secks not to preserve that upon which he exercises his art, but to 
preserve the more perishable commodity of himself; and one who looks 
into the history of the world, will find that the conservators of character 
who have been preserved by the subjects of their labour, are far more nu- 
merous than the subjects which that labour has kept back from oblivion. 
Where, for instance, had been the memory of the Gronoviuses, the Schweig- 
hausers, the Schleusners, and the other viri valde celeberrimi, vel perspi- 
caces, (whose names one would suppose no tooth of time could touch), if 
Greece and Rome had not produeed those immortal spirits by which the 
heavy bodies of the commentators have been buoyed up? And where, in 
our own country, would have been the Theobalds, the Stevenses, the Reeds, 
the Malones, “ totague consimilis grex,’ if there had been no 
Shakspeare to keep their bones from being scattered by the idle winds ? 
The fact is, that as “‘ good wine needs no bush,” great men need no 
eulogy ; and he who by words would go about to perpetuate the sagacity 
of Eldon, the eloquence of Canning, or the acumen of Huskisson, would 
perform as foolish a work as the illuminator of the sun, the perfumer of 
the lily, or the painter of the tulip. 

Not so with your Bennetts, your Hobhouses, and your Humes; the 
vitality is not in them; and therefore, unless ink shall embalm them, 
and that speedily, they shall pass away every stem of them, empty as 
their own words, and effectless as their own arguments. 

Nor must it be imagined that they, who perform this essential and truly 
charitable work to individuals, are useless either to society at large, or to 
those whose business it is to study the history of mankind. Great men 
are, as it were, the property of ages; the materials out of which their 
greatness is built, are drawn from times long antecedent, and the conse- 
quences of their actions and characters stretch forward through a long 
vista of years. Besides, they rise so high and shine so bright over men of 
ordinary calibre, that, while they are their own glory, t ey are, as it 
were, the shame of the rest of the world. With men of more ordinary 

wers, the case is far different: they belong strictly to their age or their 

ay; and if it so happens that any of them draw the public attention, 
they become exceedingly valuable to future historians as the sure indica- 
tions of the talent and taste of the times in which they live. Upon this 
principle, he who pourtrays a statesman of the first order, merely does that 
which has often been done before; while he who delineates the features 
of a Hume, makes the same addition to the catalogue of portraits, as is 
done to the catalogue of animals by him who fatyotiices and describes a 
new species. 

When = enter the House of Commons, if Joseph Hume be not then 
speaking, he isthe very last man from whom you would anticipate a speech. 
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Square, hard, erect, immoveable—he stands, as it were, a terminus to mark 
out the ground of parties—a milestone to measure the length of debate— 
or rather, perhaps, a shelter-block to protect the shepherds of the opposi- 
tion from the storm of the ministry, just as the shelter-blocks in his native 
mountains protect the shepherds there from the inclemency of the sky. 
There moves not a limb of his body, there stirs not a aon of his face ; 
his lips are bound together as though he were hoarding his breath as a 
miser hoards his treasure; and there is no speculation, no inquiry in his 
eye. No doubt you perceive power in him; but it is power which is 
physical more than mental, and which partakes more of stubborn and per- 
manent endurance than of active and efficient energy. In scanning bis 
lineaments you meet with no indication upon which to ground a single 
particle of popularity. His aspect is coarse, cold, and indifferent; and 
though there be nothing about him which excites the smallest apprehension 
that he would do you harm, there is just as little to make you hope that 
he would do you good. Without previous knowledge of him, you would 
never —e that he could be of any use, or have any influence in the 
Senate; and thus, the whole of your speculation concerning him, (if you 
happen to speculate that way at all), would be cutie to the single 
point, by what means he could have got there. 

You could not remain long, however, without having a specimen of his 
oratory, and never did the words of a man accord better with his external 
appearance than the words of this sanie Mr. Hume. His head is a huge 
mass, without symmetrical or intellectual organization ; and his speech is 
precisely after the same fashion—taking the whole of it there is neither 
logical keeping nor rhetorical colour. He leaps, or rather flounders, from 
subject to subject, from assertion to assertion, and from opinion to opinion, 
till the different fragments of which the talk (that is the only word for it) 
is made up, bring you very strongly in mind of Homer’s Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice. It is, in fact, like a Jew’s bag, or a salesman’s shop ; 
there are all sorts and sizes of things in it; but they are huddled together 
without any order, none of them are new, many of them are in tatters, 
and not a few stand in need of a little scouring. Although you had never 
before set eyes upon the man, you would know a Hum-an speech from all 

-other speeches, just in the same way that travellers in foreign countries 
know savages from baboons, and are able to pronounce the one to be 
Hum-an and the other not. In the Linnean definition of homo sapiens, 
in which the subject of this paper is of necessity included, the grand cha- 
racteristic is that he is ¢ncaudate—has no tail; and in like manner, when 
you would ascertain whether a es sentence is Hum-an or not, 
you have nothing more to do than to test it by the same criterion. Some 
orators are remarkable for the elongated caudation of their sentences, and 
very possibly they are for this reason denominated “ rats ;” but Mr. Hume 
takes especial care that upon this ground at least no danger of becoming a 
rat shall overtake him, br not one of his sentences has a tail to cover its 
nakedness. Like the adventure of the Bear and Fiddle, they are sung ; 
but like it they break off in the middle; so that, if one of his speeches 
were to be taken down verbatim it would be the oddest cento of com- 
mencements that ever was put in print; and he would have at least two 
of the qualities of Dryden’s Alexander— 


“* Never ae still beginning, 
9 


Fighting still, and still destroying :”’ 


it being expressly understood that by the last clause, (which is put in 
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merely to preserve the euphony of the couplet) that the only thing which 
he destroys is the King’s English, he being one of the most noted men 
in the world, for the preservation of all other things. When, as is gene- 
rally the case, his speech becomes farther confused and broken by the in- 
terpolation of a great mass of arithmetic, and an appeal toa score of docu- 
ments, sometimes to the right one, and sometimes to the wrong ; what he 
utters becomes altogether incomprehensible, and in as far as the perfect 
understanding of the hearers is concerned, Mr. Hume might as well be 
speaking Chinese or Gaelic, or even the language of Swift’s Yahous. 

Notwithstanding al) this, they who report always contrive to understand 
as much of what Mr. Hume either says or intends to say, as enables them 
to manufacture something like an intelligible speech; and they against 
whom it is directed always contrive to lay hold of something to which 
(right or wrong) they can reply. Nor is it difficult to find out the 
secret of this;. for the whole speech and conduct of this public character 
are directed by one uniform and impulsive necessity—a principle (or if 
you like the word better, a phenomenon) just as inherent in him as gra- 
vitation is in lead. His powers are not wasted and distracted by view- 
ing a variety of matters, or by viewing one matter in a variety of lights ; 
the single impulse which guides him—the one object which is at the 
same time the source and the solution both of his powers and his popu- 
larity is, ‘‘ that money is to be parted with in as small sums, and with as 
great reluctance as possible.” 

By the impulse of this single phenomenon, the subject of this article 
cannot possibly avoid objecting to the amount uf any payment, by whom- 
soever, or for whatsoever, it has to be paid ; and the same fatality which 
makes him question the amount of every item of the national estimates, 
makes him, for his own sake, discountenance two-penny post letters ; and 
for the sake of his friends in town, not reply to them till he reaches such 
a distance as that the parliamentary exemption triumphs over the two- 

nny charge ; and we question not that if the debates upon the estimates 

or his own private expenditure were as fully reported as those of the pub- 

lic finance, it would be found that this guardian of the public purse brings 
forward as many amendments for reducing the items moved by the 
butcher, the tallow-chandler, and the green-grocer, as he does for those 
moved by the secretaries of the different public departments. 

This is not mentioned as matter of accusation, but rather as commend- 
able, and as establishing the uniform action of the one propensity which 
draws him toward the reduction of all issuing payments, just as lead, 
whether it be in the act of falling or not, possesses the same inherent 
tendency that way. This single propensity, this untaught instinct, is far 
better—far more to be relied upon, than if the Senator had heen guided by 
the highest endowment of genius, and the utmost acquirement of theore- 
tical or experimental knowledge. Genius is flighty—theory may be false, 
and experience may err, but your instinct, as witness that of an ox for 
grass, or a wolf for mutton, goes straight forward to its purpose, and 
cannot be deflected either to the right hand or to the left. Economy, not 
that speculative economy which would advance largely in one instance 
upon the expectation of receiving largely in another; but that sound 
economy which always has its eyes open, and can distinguish the difference 
between the bird in the hand, and one in the bush, is precisely what was 
wanted, and precisely what this Member of the Senate has, to an un- 
precedented extent, supplied. 
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An instinct of this kind, to have full force and unrestrained scope, is 
altogether incompatible with those qualities which the world has been ac- 
customed to admire in public men. The acquisition of the smallest parti- 
cle of mere literature—mere philosophy—wmere polish, or abstract know- 
ledge of any kind, would be a breaking in upon the integrity of the in- 
stinct, and demonstrative evidence of its not being of the proof-strength. 
Accordingly, we find that Mr. Huma is possessed of no more education 
thanas much English as serves to express the halves of those common- 
place propositions in which he deals, and as much arithmetic as enables 
him to distinguish the greater of two sums from the less—all the rest being 
matter not conducive to the strength of the single instinct, and, indeed, 
not very compatible with its existence, has been left alone; and the marvel 
is how any man with so limited information, and such a total absence of 
all the arts (good or bad) of oratory, could continue to speak so very often 
even in ends of sentences. He does it, however; and the only explana- 
tion is to appeal to the superiority of instinct. 

But the same cause which has kept Mr. Hume clear of all the acquire- 
ments and ornaments which are sought after and used by other orators, 
necessarily keeps him clear of political theories and political parties. 
Theory he has none; for excepting the propriety of reducing a money 
payment, he never uttered a sentence of his own thinking in the House; 
and if he has no political theory he can have no party ; for the party dis- 
tinctions in Britain are theoretical. Hume is not a Whig; for he once 
sat upon the Tory Benches; neither is he a Tory, for he now sits on the 
Whig Benches, while the indications that he still has, are so perfectly 
unique and original, that it is not possible he can have changed from the 
moment he was cradled up to the present time, nor is there a single mani- 
festation by which the most gifted seer could predicate change in him 
hereafter. 

In estimating all that he has done, therefore, (perhaps one should say, 
all that he has said,) every species of political fondness and political ani- 
mosity must be put altogether out of the question. He has no patriotic 
feeling, and he has just as little hatred of any party ; and hence, notwith- 
standing all the opposition that he has met with, it is a remarkable fact 
that he never for one moment lost his temper. Patriotism is a passion—a 
glorious one, it is allowed, but still a passion ; and therefore no man im- 
bued with it, whatever might be the soundness or the obliquity of his po- 
litical views, could help occasionally being angry. But there is no wrath 
in Cocker, not one tittle of revenge in the multiplication table, the only 
instruments of which Hume's instinct makes use, It is not meant hence 
to deny that his labours have been of some utility ; the object is to guard 
against the ascribing of that to principles of which there are no indications, 
which are so well accounted for by the single instinct. 

A single instance is decisive upon this point: the only question different 
from the reduction of payments with which Hume ever grappled, was 
that of the Combination Laws; and it is well known that he grappled 
with it, not of his own original or voluntary impulse, but at the suggestion 
of those who, finding popularity hopeless among persons of cultivated 
minds, went about to cater for it among the lowest of the people. Not 
being in Parliament themselves, and having no chance whatever of getting 
there, they made use of Hume as a tool, and, as the event shewed, a pre- 
cious tool he made; for those most interested were heartily sick of his 
chapter of legislation before the year was half over. Indeed, it must have 
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gone sorely against the grain with himself, inasmuch as the bait held out 
to the unthinking, though that was far from being the motive of the insti- 
gators, was an increase of wages—a result manetereliy opposite, not only 
to the whole of Mr. Hume's political conduct, but to the only principle in 
which that conduct originates. 

In short, the character of this Member of the Senate is hit off at three 
strokes: first, that constitutional love of economy which is the mainspring 
of the whole ; secondly, a restless and persevering activity, which has been 
acquired and nurtured in his efforts to make his own private fortunes ; and 
thirdly, that stubborn and invincible obstinacy, which is at once the result 
and the proof of a man’s acting by instinct, and by instinct alone. Such 
is the public character of Joseph Hume, sketched for charity’s sake, and 
sketched too, it is hoped, not without charity, 


HONOUR.—(FROM THE GERMAN OF ALBERT HALLER.) 


Honour! thou well-prized nothing! thee 
The idol of antiquity, 

Men worship now as heretofore : 
Daughter of vanity—Fool’s wish, a sound 
Whose magic influence reigns around ; 

What is the merit we adore ? 


In young creation’s golden times 
Thou wert the harbinger of crimes ; 
By thee the price of blood was taught: 
By thee the caverns of the earth 
Were oped to aid destruction’s birth, 
And the swords’ glittering blades were wrought. 


From thee man caught ambition‘s thirst, 
The deadly madness to be first ; 
For empire bartering his repose, 
With fears o’erburthened, and the care 
Of millions, a friendless Jife to wear— 
Can sceptres weigh such ills as these ? 


Yet great souls think thee most divine, 
All knowledge and all art is thine ; 
Virtue, unpropped by thee, decays: 
The exalted philosophic mind 
Explores the starry spheres to find 
‘hee only—not their wond’rous ways. 


Thou leadest armed hosts along, 

Thro’ thickest danger's fiery throng ; 
In joy they march to meet the grave. 

At thy command men cast away 

That which, if rescued from thy sway, 
They'd sacrifice their all to save. 


How num’rous they whose death-wounds bleed 
Iu vain, to gather glory’s meed : 
. . For fame is partial—rare the lot 
Of him whose noble deeds attain _ 
Eternal memory—many men 
Like herees die, and—are forgot. 


What add'st thou to the sweets of life, 
Thou posthumous reward of strife? 
tan a thee is seldom seen ; 
' well’st with tyranny and pride, 
All splendour, pomp, and noise outside, 
All gloom and emptiness within. 





ee | 
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LOST FEELINGS, 


“J wish not springs for ever fled; 
I wish not birds’ forgotten strain; 
I only wish for feelings dead, 
To warm, and wake, and feel again.”’ 
Vintacs Minsrret, vol. 2. p. 137, 
As I become older, I grow conscious that some feeling of my youth is 

lost ; that some cherished tie is dissolved, and that a change has taken place 
in my passions and affections, I am sorry that it is so, for the change has 
been an unhappy one, Instead of the hope—thoughts (surely I may call 
them so?) of boyhood, I have gained nothing now but the knowledge that 
they were delusive—and have parted with the anticipation of happiness, for 
the gloomy certainty of grief. Oh! there is nothing like the imaginary joys 
of boyhood! They are the blossoms of existence which but too seldom ripen 
into lower. Time, as it rolls heavily on, breathes coldly over their passing 
sweetness—mingling with the world injures their freshness and their beauty 
—the misery of others falls like a blight upon them—manhood kills them. 
Day by day, some leaf falls withered from the stem of hope, and then comes 
bitterness of soul, with fear of future ills, and sad but vain regrets for past 

leasures. What would I not give to wander, as | used to wander, by that 
fille which seemed placed by the hand of nature, that man might stand upon 
its summit, and gaze on Paradise. But I must have back my boy-feelings, 
and see nature as I then saw her—when { could look in her fair face, with a 
heart as pure as the innocent flowers in her lap. There must be an echo in 
my breast to the song of the larks—those children of the sun—and the sere- 
nity within which once vied with the tranquil surface of that little river 
which lay before me sleeping in the green arms of summer. [ must have 
my day-dreams of felicity—my nights of sweet repose. I must have back 
those whom I loved—loved with a boy’s warm feelings—and whom in this 
world I shall never see again. I must have him, who was a part of my own 
heart—for I felt as if a portion of it died when he was taken from me, 

Without these by-gone feelings and lost objects, that scene would be a de- 
sert. Happiness, I am convinced, is a theory of youth, which manhood 
seldom practises: for I remember, as if it were yesterday, how my heart 
opened to a sense of it. Sorrow was a name then, but pleasure a reality. 
My mind gradually awakened from its dream—and age, which is truth, re- 
versed them. _I trusted all, and thought no harm of a single living being ; 
for I was then, as my friend Clare beautifully expresses it— 
** Emparadised in ignorance of sin.”’ 
I loved every one, and seemed to think that there was but one heart which 
beat forall mankind. I knew not of conflicting interests, of opposing creeds, 
of friendships exchanged, of love unrequited. The whole world seemed like 
a garden, and the human race like flowers. 1 could not then distinguish the 
weeds that grew amongst them. Oh! would it were so still! Would that 
I could look upon the young as brothers and as sisters—on the aged as pa- 
rents, as I then did! Would that I could banish the remembrance of injuries 
as easily as I have buried the resentment they at first awakened within me, 
and be again the happy unsuspecting boy I was! But new scenes have 
opened upon me, and intercourse with the world has made me suspicious. | 
cannot put my faith in every smiling face, as I once could: nor trust to 
tones, although they seem soft as nightingale or woman’s jip could utter. 
Some, whom I have thought my friends, have shrunk from me— 
—_—_____—__——_“ As from a stream in winter ;”’ 

others, who were somewhat older than myself (but who had appeared to love 
me as J] loved them, and that was fervently), and became sooner initiated into 


* Box Hill, in Surrey. 
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the opinions of society, despised me for my innocence. The green and un- 
disguised feelings of youth were thought of with contempt by the man. They 
seemed ashamed that they had ever felt them, and confounded in their ma- 
ture imaginations “‘ ignorance of ill’ with ignorance of virtue. 1 saw those 
on whom I placed the greatest dependence, desert me—and those, who were 
bound to me by the strongest ties, forsake me in my need. Still | endea- 
voured to think as well of human nature as I could, but the confidence of the 
boy wasshaken, and the caution of the man succeeded it. I mingled in 
society with the dread of being deceived, and began to examine more atten- 
tively the features of those with whom I had any intercourse. The wrongs 
that I had received, or seen others receive, made me for a time almost misan- 
thropical, and I put an ice-band round my heart, to keep it from all sympa- 
thy. But there were still some—or, rather, there was one—whose smiles 
could thaw the barrier I had raised, and again call up the boyish warmth 
within me. Henriette was like the last dream of my youth, and when she was 
lost to me, | awoke to grief and—manhood. I cannot describe what I felt 
for her; my soul has not a tongue, or I would do it. Mine was a love that 
grew almost from infancy, ere I had learnt to 


* Make my heart a grave, and in it bury deep 
Its young and beautiful feelings.”’ 
Now I can only remember that I felt a passion, and felt it strongly, but the 
different grades of sensation which I then experienced are lost to me for 
ever, or if at times I am able to recall them, they do not come freshly back 
upon me, but indistinctly and confusedly stealing across my memory, 
** Faintly, as does an ill-remember’d dream.”’ 

Even in manhood I have sometimes been thrown off my guard by a kind 
expression of countenance, and placed in it the implicit confidence ofa 
younger and better age; but on these occasions, I have often had to repent of 
my sudden and unquestioning faith. About four years ago, I was wandering 
with some friends on the Continent, and stopped to refresh at a little village 
Inn : the landlord was out, but his wife looked wildly and almost fearfully at 
us, and spoke in a very incoherent manner. There was a little boy appa- 
— of about six years of age in a corner of the room, whose countenance 
st me as possessing the most beautiful expression I had ever beheld in a 
child. By degrees he crouched towards us, and in a whisper told us that his 
mother was suffering under mental derangement, which had been partly 
occasioned by the ill-treatment of his father, who still beat her cruelly at 
times. The artless manner in which the child spoke of his mother’s wrongs 
interested us strongly, and we gave him a few pieces of silver on leaving the 
house. The day after this, we made particular enquiries, and found that 
the boy had spoken the truth with regard to the conduct of his father ; but 
omitted to state that his own infant hands had also oftentimes been raised 
against his parent in her helplessness. It was a bitter pang to me when I 
thought that the child had reached his very manhood in crime, and seemed 
as if he had imbibed hypocrisy and guilt even from his birth. It set aside 
a theory in which | had long indulged, and weakened my confidence in 
others. It was like finding venom in a spring blossom. I began to doubt 
whether I had myself been quite so innocent in childhood as [ had imagined, 
for | found that my suspicions of the world robbed me of many—very many 
of my sweetest feelings; and I almost fancied that some dream had first 
given rise to the idea, and that memory had preserved it. Oh! that my 
mind could go back _ to its eight-year old imaginings! Oh! that my 
heart could revert to the juvenile affections and innocent associations of my 
ee What have I since learned that can at all compensate for their loss ? 

he man has added a little to the child’s stock of general knowledge, but 
the blissful feelings and the happiness of the child are lost to the man for ever. 
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NOTICES OF THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA.—No. II. 


ALEXANDER AND CAMPASPE, 


In following the order of Dodsley’s Old Plays, we have a striking con- 
trast between the first and second drama. The first, which we have 
already analyzed (Gammer Gurton’s Needle), is a rude picture, in rude 
language, of the occupations and buffooneries of the rustic population. 
Its author, though a scholar, designedly put of” his scholarship and took 
a lower tone. In the second play. Alexander and Campaspe, we are 
ushered into all the stateliness of a court, rendered ten times more stately 
by all the arts of magnificent language. Its author, also a scholar, and a 
learned one, so far from wishing to abate a jot cf his pretensions to know- 
ledge, shows himself ambitious to mark the difference between the leamed 
and unlearned as strongly as possible. It is written by John Lyly, one of 
the most singular authors in an age of singular men. 

His popularity in his own time was great; and he derived it almost 
entirely from his style. He was, in short, the inventor of Euphuism. 
Modern readers have a fine picture of that long obsolete piece of coxcombry 
in Sir Percy Shafton in the Monastery—a character which should of itself 
redeem that novel from the unpopularity into which it has fallen. But 
though we laugh at it in the pages of Sir Walter Scott, it was no laughing 
matter in the days of Queen Elizabeth. He who could not euphuize 
was lost—and the inventor was lauded to the stars. ‘‘ Our nation,” says 
Blount, “ are in his debt, for a new English which he taught them. 
Euphues and his England began first that language. All our ladies were 
then his scollers—and that beautie in court who could not parle Eu- 
phuésme was as little regarded as shee which now there speakes not 
French.” This famous book was published in 1582, under the title of 
“* Euphues and his England, containing bis Voyage and Adventures, 
mixed with sundrie pretie Discourses of honest Love, the Description of 
the Countrie, the Court, and the Manners of that Isle. Delightful to read, 
and nothing hurtful to be regarded: wherein there is small lightnesse 
given to the wise, and lesse occasion of looseness proffered to the wanton.” 
In this work, it has been his study to express the commonest objects by 
the most far-fetched language, and to clothe the most obvious thoughts in 
the most perplexed and pedantic phraseology. Drayton has pretty well 
oer this style, when he compliments Sir Philip Sidney for being 

e first 





ny To show . 
Our plenteous English hand in hand might go 
With Greek and Latin; and did first reduce 
Our tongue from Lily’s writings then in use. 
Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies, 
Playing with words, and idle similies : 
As the English apes and very zanies be, 
Of every thing that they do hear and see; 
So imitating his ridiculous tricks, ; 
They speak and write all like meer lunaticks.”’ 

Tho dynasty of the Euphuists was, however, but a short one; it 
hardly survived the Queen, and was completely gone in the days of James. 
Shakespeare tended more to settle our language than is perhaps‘ usually 
thought. . 
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Lily’s fondness for “‘ stones, stars, plants, fishes, flies,” appears very 
strongly in the prolugue of this play. [t opens thus: — * 

“ They that fear the stinging of wasps, make fans of peacocks’ tails, whose spots 
are arava And Lepi = which could not sleep for the chattering of birds, 
set up a beast, whose head was like a n; and we which stand in awe of re- 
port, are compelled to set before our owl Pallas’s shield, thinking by her virtue 
to cover the other's deformity. It wasa sign of famine to port when the 
Nylus flowed less than twelve cubits, or more than eighteen,” &c. &c. 

The whole proceeds in the same strain, We are informed, that basil 
softly touched, yields a sweet scent, but chafed in the hand, a rank savour 
—that feathers do not appear on the pheenix under seven months—and 
that the mulberry is twelve in budding—that the hare brings forth, and 
nourishes at once—and that the brood of Trochilus are no sooner eggs than 
they are birds—with other similar conceits. In the prologue, spoken before 
the Court, we have the same vein. He begins by saying:—‘‘ We are 
ashamed that our bird, which fluttereth by twilight, seeming a swallow, 
should be proved a bat, set against the sun.” And continues to the end in 
the same manner. All this appeared the quintessence of elegance and re- 
finement to the courtiers of Elizabeth—for as civilization was as yet 
rather new, it was deemed a mark of knowledge or breeding to recede as 
far from common life and language as possible—as a nouveau riche thinks | 
he shows his value and importance by going farther in all the airs and af- 
fectations of high life, than those who were born to. the possession of wealth 
and the enjoyment of honours. 

The plot of Alexander and Campaspe is simple enough. Alexander 
takes Thebes, and among the captives is a beauteous girl, named Cam- 
paspe. He falls in love with her, and orders Apelles to paint her picture ; 
while performing this task, the painter falls in loves with thelady. In the 
mean time Alexarider is wasting his time in the pursuit of his passion, in- 
stead.of carrying forward his conquests. His faithful friend Hephestion 
remonstrates with him, and his chief officers murmur ; at last he discovers 
that Apelles is in love with Campaspe, and that tho love is returned. 
Moved by this circumstance, and swayed also by his own desire for pur- 
suing the path of glory before him, he consents to their union, conquers 
his own passion, and gives her to Apelles with his own hand. 

This is the whole story of the play. Besides this main action, it is 
filled with jesting scenes, in which Diogenes performs the greatest part. 
He is made to repeat many of the jokes which tradition has attributed to 
him—and some of them are pretty well introduced. The opening scene 
is a fair specimen of the style of the play. It will be seen that Lily 
quite mistakes the character of Cl in making him panegyrize Alex- 
ander, at the expence of Philip—for, in fact, he lost his life for pursuing 
exactly the contrary conduct. There are many similar mistakes 
throughout. 

“ Clytus. Parmenio, I cannot tell whether I should more commend in Alex- 
ander's victories, eerie or courtesy ; in the one being a resolution without fear, 
in the other a liberality above custom. Thebes is rased, the people not 


racked, towers thrown down, bodies not thrust aside; a conquest without con- 
flict, and a cruel war in a mild 

“ Parmenio. Clytus, it becometh the son of Philip to be none other than 
Alexander is; therefore seeing in the father a full perfection, who could have 
doubted in the son an excellency? For as the moon can borrow nothing else of 
the sun but light; so of a sire, in whom nothing but virtue was, what could 
the child receive but singular? it is for torquois to stain each other, not for 
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diamonds; in the one to be made a difference in goodness, in the other no com- 
son. 

“ Clytus. You mistake me, Parmenio, if whilst I commend Alexander, you 
imagine T call Philip into question ; unless haply you conjecture (which none of 
judgment will conceive) that because I like the fruit therefore I heave at the tree ; 
or coveting to kiss the child, I therefore go about to poison the teat. 

“ Parmenio. Ay, but Clytus, I perceive you are born in the east, and never 
laugh but at the sun-rising; which argueth tho’ a duty where you ought, yet no 
great devotion where you might. 

“ Clytus. We will make no controversy of that which there ought to be no 
uestion ; only this shall be the opinion of us both, that none was worthy to be 

e father of Alexander but Philip, nor any meet to be the son of Philip but 
Alexander. 

“ Parmenio. Soft, Clytus, behold the spoils and prisoners ! a pleasant sight to 
us, because profit is join’d with honour; not much painful to them, because their 
captivity is eased by mercy. 

“ Timoclea. Fortune, thou didst never yet deceive virtue, because virtue never 
et did trust fortune. Sword and fire will never get spoil, where wisdom and 

ortitude bears sway. O Thebes, thy walls were raised by the sweetness of the 

harp, but-rased by the shrillness of the trumpet. Alexander had never come so 
near the walls, had Epaminondas walk’d about the walls; and yet might the 
Thebans have been merry in their streets, if he had been to wnach their towers. 
But destiny is seldom foreseen, never prevented. We are here now captives, 
whose necks are yoaked by force, but whose hearts cannot yield by death. 
Come, Campaspe, and the rest, let us not be ashamed to cast our eyes on him, on 
whom we fear'd 1 not to cast our darts. 

“ Parmenio. Madam, you need not doubt, it is Alexander that is the con- 
ueror, 

’ “ Timoclea. Alexander hath overcome, not conquer'd. 

“© Parmenio. To bring all under his subjection, 18 to conquer. 

“ Timoclea. He cannot subdue that which is divine. 

‘* Parmenio.” Thebes was not. 

“ Timoclea. Virtue is. 

“¢ Clytus. Alexander, as he tendreth virtue, so he will you; he drinketh not 
blood, but thirsteth after honour ; he is greedy of victory, but never satisfied with 
mercy. In fight terrible, as becometh a captain; in conquest mild, as beseemeth 
aking. In all things than which nothing can be greater, he is Alexander. 

“ Campaspe. Then if it be such a thing to be Alexander, | hope it shall be no 
miserable thing to be a virgin. For if he save our honours, it is more than to re- 
store our goods. And rather do I wish he'd preserve our fame than our lives, 
+ ge if he do, we will confess there can be no greater thing than to be Alexan- 

er. 

“ Alexander. Clytus, are these prisoners ? of whence these spoils ? 

“ Clytus. Like your majesty, they are prisoners, and of Thebes. 

“ Alexander. Of what calling or reputation ? 

“ Clytus. I know not, but they seem to be ladies of honour. 

“ aera I will know—Madam, of whence you are I know, but who I can- 
not tell, 

‘* Timoclea. Alexander, I am the sister of Theagines, who fought a battle 
with thy father, before the city of Chieronte,* where he died, I say, which none 
can gainsay, Nee 

“ Alexander. Lady, there seem in your words sparks of your brother’s deeds, 
but worser fortune in your life than his death; but fear not, for you shall live 
without violence, enemies, or necessity—But what are you, fair lady, another 
sister to Theagines ? ‘ 

“ Campaspe. No sister to Theagines, but an humble handmaid to Alexander, 
born of a mean parentage, but to extream fortune. 

“ Alexander. Well ladies, for so your virtues shew you, whatsoever your 
births be, you shall be honourably entreated. Athens shall be your Thebes, and 
you shall not be as abjects of war, but as subjectsto Alexander. Parmenio, con- 


ET 


* Corrupted, we suppose, from Cheeronea. 
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duct these honourable ladies into the city, charge the soldiers not so much as in 
words to oe a any offence, _ let all wants be supply’d so far forth as shall 

n or suc ns, and my prisoners. 
ween ah ee {Exeunt Parmenio and captives. 
Hephestion, it resteth now that we have as great care to govern in peace, as con- 
quer in war; that whilst arms cease, arts may flourish, and joining letters with 
lances we endeavour to be as good arene gee as soldiers; knowing it no less 
praise to be wise, than commendable to be valiant. , 

“ Hephestion. Your majesty therein sheweth that you have as great desire to 
rule as to subdue; and n must that common-wealth be fortunate, whose 
captain is a philosopher, and whose philosopher is a captain. { Exeunt. 

Hephestion’s speech to Alexander against love, is also very much in 
Lily’s usual manner. He makes immense use of the animal and vegeta- 
ble creation in it. 


“ Alerander. Speak, Hephestion; for whatsoever is spoken, Hephestion 
speaketh to Alexander. 

“ Hephestion, 1 cannot tell, Alexander, whether the report be more shameful 
to be heard, or the cause sorrowful to be believed? What, is the son of Philip, 
King of Macedon, become the subject of Campaspe, the captive of Thebes? Is 
that mind, whose greatness the world could not contain, drawn within the com- 
pass of an idle alluring eye? Will you handle the spindle with Hercules, when 
you should shake the spear with Achilles? Is the warlike sound of drum and 
trump turned to the soft noise of lyre and lute? the neighing of barbed steeds, 
whose loudness filled the air withterror, and whose breaths dimmed the sun with 
smoak, converted to delicate tunes and amorous glances ? O Alexander, that soft 
and yielding mind should not be in him, whose hard and unconquered heart hath 
made so many yield. But you love: ah grief! but whom? Campaspe? ah shame! a 
maid Serseoth unknown, unnoble, and who can tell whether immodest ? whose eyes 
are framed by art to enamour and whose heart was made by nature to enchant. 
Aye, but she is beautiful; yea, but not therefore chaste. Aye, but she is comely 
in all parts of the body; yea, but she may be crooked in some part of the mind : 
ay, but she is wise: yea, but she is a woman. Beauty is like the blackberry, which 
seemeth red when it is not ripe, resembling precious stones that are polished with 
honey, which the smoother they look the sooner they break. It is thought won- 
derful among the seamen, that mugil, of all fishes the swiftest, is found in the 
belly of the of all the slowest: and shall it not seem monstrous to wise men, 
that the heart of the greatest conqueror of the world should be found in the hands of 
the weakest creature of nature ? of awoman? ofacaptive? Ermins have fair skins, 
but foul livers ; sepulchres fresh colours, but rotten bones; women fair faces, but 
false hearts. Remember, Alexander, thou hast a camp to govern, not a chamber ; 
fall not from the armour of Mars to the arms of Venus; from the fiery assaults of 
war, to the maidenly skirmishes of love; from displaying the eagle in thine 
ensign, to set down the sparrow. I sigh, Alexander, that where fortune could 
not conquer, follyshould overcome. But behold all the perfection that may be in 
Campaspe; a hair curling by nature, not art; sweet alluring eyes; a fair face 
made in despite of Venus, and a stately port in disdain of Juno; a wit apt to con- 
ceive, and quick to answer; askin as soft as silk, and as smooth as jet; a long 
white hand, a fine little foot; to conclude, all parts answerable to the best part : 
what of this? though she have heavenly gifts, virtue and beauty, is she not of 
earthly metal, flesh and blood? You, Alexander, that would be a god, shew 
yourself in this worse than a man, so soon to be both overseen and overtaken in 
a woman, whose false tears know their true times, whose smooth words wound 
deeper than sharp swords, There is no surfeit so dangerous as that of honey, 


nor any n so deadly, as that of love; in the one physick cannot prevail, nor 
fethectharcotnedl:” : a : 


As a specimen of his wit, we shall take a dialogue between Manes the 
slaves of Diogenes, and two other slaves. 


_“ Manes. I serve instead of a master, a mouse, whose house isa tub, whose 
dinner isa crust, and whose bed is a board. | 


“ Psyllus. Then art thou in astate of life which philosophers commend. A 
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crumb for thy supper, ahand for thy cup, and thy cloaths for thy sheets. For 


Natura paucis contenta, 

** Granichus. Manes, it is pity so proper a man should be cast away upon a 
philosopher ; but that Diogenes, that dog, should have Manes that dog bolt, it 
grieveth nature, and spiteth art; the one having found thee so dissolute, absolute I 
would say, in body, the other so single, singular in mind. 

“ Manes. Are you merry? it isa sign by the trip of your tongue, and the tays 


: your head, that you have done that to-day which I have not done these three 
a 


3. 

te Psyllus. What's that ? 

* Manes. Dined. 

“ Granichus. I think Diogenes keeps but cold chear. 

“ Manes. I would it were so; but he keepeth neither hot nor cold, 

“ Granichus. What then, luke-warm? That made Manes run from his mas- 
ter the last day. 

** Psyllus. Manes had reason; for his name foretold as much. 

*¢ Manes. My name! how so, sir boy ? 

** Psyllus. You know that it is called Mons a movendo, because it stands still. 

“© Manes. Good. 

** Psyllus. And thou art named Manes, 2 Manendo, because thou run’st away. 

“ Manes. Passing reasons! I did not run away, but retire. 

“ Psyllus, To a prison, because thou wouldst oes leisure to contemplate. 

“ Manes. 1 will prove that my bo¢y was immortal, because it was in prison. 

“ Granichus. As how ? 

“ Manes. Did your masters never teach you that the soul is immortal ? 

“ Granichus. Yes. 

“ Manes. And the body is the prison of the soul ? 

“ Granichus. True. 

“ Manes. Why then, thusto make my body immortal I put it in prison. 

“ Granichus. Oh bad! 

“ Psyllus. Excellent ill! 

“ Manes. You may see how dull a fasting wit is; therefore, Psyllus, let us go 
to supper with Granichus; Plato is the best fellow of all philosophers. Give me 
him that reads in the morning in the school, and at noon in the kitchen. 

** Psyllus. And me. 

“* Granichus. Ah, sirs, my master is a king in his parlour for the body; and a 
God in his study for the soul. Among all his men he commendeth one that is an 
excellent musician, then stand I by and clap another on the shoulder and say, 
this is a passing good cook. 

*¢ Manes. It is well done, Granichus; for give me pleasure that goes in at the 
mouth, not the ear; I had rather fill my guts than my brains. 

** Psyllus. I serve Apelles, who feedeth me, as Diogenes did Manes; for at 
dinner the one preacheth abstinence, the other commendeth counterfeiting : 
When I would eat meat, he paints a spit; and when I thirst, O, said he, is not 
this a fair pot? and points to a table, which contains the banquet of the gods, 
where are many dishes to feed the eye, but not to fill the gut,’ &c. &c. 

** Granichus. Well, for this time, I will staunch thy gut; and, among pots and 
platters, thou shalt see what it is to serve Plato. 

** Psyllus. For joy of Granicus, let’s sing. 
‘*¢ Manes. My voice is as clear in the evening as in the morning, 
** Granichus. Another commodity of emptiness. 


“ SONG. 
_ © Gran. O for a bowl of fat canary, 
Rich Palermo, sparkling sherry ; 
Some Nectar else from Juno’s dairy, 
O these draughts would make us merry. 
“ Psil. O for a wench (I deal in faces, 
And in other daintier things,) 
Tickled am I with her embrace s, 
Fine dancing in such fairy rings. 
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“ Ma. O fora plump fat leg of mutton, 
Veal, lamb, capon, piss and coney, 
None is happy but a glutton, 
None an ass but who wants money. 
‘+ Cho. Wines (indeed) and girls are good, 
But brave victuals feast the blood, 
For wenches, wine, and lusty cheer, 
Jove would leap down to surfeit here.” 


The song at the end is very spirited. There are two others in the play, 
the former of which is elegant and graceful. 


“SONG BY APELLES. 
“ Cupid and = Campaspe play’d 
At cards for kisses, Cupid paid ; 
He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 
His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows ; 
Losesthem too: then down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on’s cheek, (but none knows how) 
With these, the crystal of his brow, 
And then the dimple of his chin ; 
All these did my Campaspe win. 
At last he set her both his eyes, 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 
O Love! has she done this to thee ? 
What shall, alas! become of me ?” 


“ SONG. 
What bird so sings, yet so does wail ? 
O ’tis the ravish’d nightingale, 
Jug, jug, jug, tereu she crys, 
And still her woes at midnight rise. 
Brave prick song! who is’t now we hear ? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear; 
Now at heaven’s gates she claps her wings, 
The morn not waking till she sings. 
Hark, hark, with what a pretty throat, 
Poor robin red breast tunes his note ; 
Hark how the jolly cuckoes sing, 
Cuckoe to welcome in the spring, 
Cuckoe to welcome in the spring.” 


Diogenes's dialogue with Alexander will remind our readers somewhat 
of Apemantus in Timon. In fact, there are a great many touches of 
resemblance between the two characters; and yet we have not observed 
that any of the numerous commentators on Shakspeare have paid attention 
to the circumstance. 


“ Alexander. In the mean season, to recreate my spirits, being so near, we will 
go see Diogenes. And see where his tub is—Diogenes ! 
** Diogenes. Who calleth ? 


‘* Alexander. Alexander—how happen’d it that you would not come out of 


- 
wn 


your tub to my palace ? 
“ Diogenes. Sees it was as far from my tub to your palace, as from your pa- 
lace to my tub. 


‘* Alexander. Why then, do’st thou owe no reverence to kings ? 
“ Diogenes. No. 


“ Alexander. Why so ? 

“ Diogenes. Because they be no Gods. 

** Alexander, They be Gods of the earth. 
“ Diogenes. Yea, Gods of earth. 

“ Alexander. Plato is not of thy mind. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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“ Diogenes. 1 am glad of it. 
“ Alexander. Why ? 


** Diogenes. Because I would have none of Diogenes’s mind, but Diogenes. 


‘© Alexander. \f Alexander have any thing that may pleasure Diogenes, let 
me know, and take it. 


“ Diogenes. Then take not from me that you cannot give me, the light of the 
world. 


« Alexander. What dos’t thou want ? 

“ Diogenes. Nothing that you have. 

« Alexander. I have the world at command. 

“ Diogenes. And | in contempt. 

“ Alexander. Thou shalt live no longer than I will. 
“ Diogenes. But Ishall die whether you will or no. 
“ Alexander. How should one learn to be content ? 
“ Diogenes, Unlearn to covet. 


“ Alerander. Hephestion, were I not Alexander, I would wish to be Dio- 
genes. 


“Hephestion, He is dogged, but discreet; I cinnot tell how: sharp with a 
kind of sweetness, full of wit, yet too, too wayward. 


“ Alexander. Diogenes, when I come this way again, 1 will both see thee and 
confer with thee. 


“ Diogenes. Do.” 


These specimens will suffice. The whole play is in the same taste, 
and is wound up with a couple of epilogues as fantastic as the prologues. 

Besides this play, he wrote several others, marked by the same merits 
and defects. He was possessed of much information, and some humour, 
This latter power he displayed in defence of the church against the 
puritans of Queen Elizabeth's time, who wrote under the name of Martin 
Mar-prelate. Lily’s pamphlet against them, printed in 1593, bears the 
strange name of “ Pap with a Hatchet; alias, a tig for my godson, or, 
crack me this nut, or, a country cuff, that is, a sound box on the ear for 
the idiot Martin to hold his peace. Written by one who dares call a 
dog, a dog.’” In some late newspapers, this strange piece, the contents 
of which correspond with its odd title, has been erroneously attributed to 
Robert Greene. ‘Those who wish for an account of the very curious con- 
troversy which called it forth, will find it most amusingly detailed in 
Mr. D’Israeli’s ‘‘ Quarrels of Authors.” 





ON THE DISADVANTAGES OF BEING TALL. 


(Non) ** Pulchrum est digito monstrari.’’—Penrs. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE—(NEW SERIES. ) 


Sir—A wretched being, whom the winds of heaven have not visited by 
day, for these three months, save through the window of his attic, whom 
the finger of man pointed at as a monster among God's creatures, whom 
the world’s mocks and jeers and idiot laughter pursued wherever he went, 
as ifthe stamp of Cain had been impressed upon his forehead—now ad- 
dresses you ; and in the absence of all other friends, makes you the con- 
fidant of his sorrows. From what I have said, you will doubtless infer, 
that some moral feeling, some conscientious motive, actuated my persecutors 
in tormenting me; that some presumptive, if not positive proof of guilt at- 
tached to me; or that some injury done to my fellow-creatures made me 
the object of their malevolence :—but no! with nothing of this kind have 
they heen able to reproach me. I followed the straight-forward path of 
honesty in all my dealings and intercourse with them; this should have 
insured me respect. I was free even from the imputation of a crime ; this 
s 2 
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should have protected me from insult. I was conscious of having com- 
mitted no intentional wrong against any living being; this should have 
saved me from the taunts of ridicule. But, alas! from a circumstance 
over which I had no control, and for which, therefore, I ought not to have 
been made amenable; from a mere whim of nature—a freak of fate—I 
was doomed to suffer these miseries and humiliations from nine-tenths of 
those whom chance threw in my way. And, forwhat? I was—SeEven 
FEET HIGH ! 

** The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent—no more.”’ 
Would you credit it, Sir? for this I have been followed like some strange 
animal unseen before among men; for this I have borne anguish and 
wounded pride and undeserved disgrace ; for this I have been gazed at as 
a huge libel on the human form ; as a creature which had little in common 
with the rest of mankind; and for which mankind entertained no sym- 
pathies ; as an indelible blot on the fair page of life—a curse personitied— 

“* A tear on nature's universal smile.’’ 

The world is generally very profuse of such sayings as ‘ manners make 

the man.” ‘“ The person is nothing ; politeness, learning, morality, are the 

nalitications that people judge from, in estimating the merit of indivi- 
duals.” But the greater portions of men belie their hearts. They do 
not condescend to search effectually. They are satisfied with ex- 
ternals, Their likings and antipathies are but skin-deep. In fact, a 
being possessed of nature’s “ fair proportions,” however limited his 
intellectual graces may be, is, in their estimation, a man—a reasonable 
creature—one of them. Whilst he to whom Providence has given an un- 
usually gigantic form and stature, although he may inherit a soul propor- 
tioned ‘to the body that contains it, is deemed little more than a monster— 
a harbarian—uninitiated in the councils of humanity. A guilty man, 
provided ‘he be of ordinary dimensions, shall walk the streets unnoticed by 
the million, without insult and without derision : whereas an innocent Gog 
—s guileless Colossus—an unoffending Polyphemus—shal! be annoyed by 
the ee laughter, the pointing of the finger, and the chuckling 
whisper, (those demoniac attributess of unworthy man !) of every fool and 
knave and scoundrel who has the envied privilege of being neither more 
nor less than five feet eight inches high. Oh! Mr. Editor! I am sick at 
heart ! Weary of existence! Disgusted with my fellow-creatures! I have 
been forced to bury myself in the solitude of my own chamber! I am 
dead to all that is passing in the world! And, why is this? Because my 
feelings are too sensitive to bear the idle gaze, and unprovoked attacks of 
the crowds of loitering boys, and gaping females, and heartless men, 
that surround me at every turn. 

At one time a greasy-jacketed fellow, bearing a ladder and torch, asks 
me, as a particular favour, to save him the trouble of ascending the former, 
by taking off the tops of his lamps, and applying the lighted torch to the 
wicks ; adding, whilst he screws his mouth up to an impudent assumption 
of gravity, ** Your honour won’t have to stretch much—you needn't 
stand on tip-toe, Sir! No need of stilts, your worship!” &c. At another 
time a witling, whose eyes happen to be some inches nearer his mother 
earth than my own—a coxcomb, clad in white corded small-clothes, with 
drab gaiters, and a piece of very doubtful apparel on his back—a some- 
thing, which is not long enough to constitute a benjamin, and too long for 
a dress coat or a spencer—stops me in St. Paul’s Church-yard, and, with 
an affected drawl and vacant stare, tells me, he should feel particularly 


— 
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obliged—waterially honoured—extremely gratified, if I would let him 
know the hour by St. Paul’s clock; as he is so far removed from it thet, 
curse him if he can distinguish one hand from the other. One, with pre- 
tended earnestness, accuses me of having stolen flower-pots from his garret 
window. Another charges me with the murder of his wife, who, he 
avers, caught cold and died, in consequence of the rain having penetrated 
through the roof of his house upon her bed; all of which, he says, was 
occasioned by my having taken away the tiles: while a little sneering fel- 
low, in a suit of rusty black, wishes to be informed whether it is true that 
the atmosphere becomes colder in proportion as we ascend. 

But I am getting tired of recounting the multifarious insults I have ex- 
perienced ; the unmerited sufferings I have undergone, Yet, one thing I 
must not omit—the women, those seeming angels, from whom I thought: 
we received the better portion of our nature—to whom I conceived man: to 
be indebted for half his divinity; the women—whose eyes are suns— 
whose words are music—whose ecii are love—treated me as unceremo- 
niously, and as coldly and unfeelingly, as those of my own sex. 
I was never phlegmatic enough to contemplate beauty without a feeling 
of admiration—nor, occasionally, without love. I offered my hand at 
various periods of my life to at least a dozen. Clarissa excused herself by 
saying that she was very chilly during the winter, and therefore particu- 
larly partial to a small and low room, which would, if she married me, 
deprive her of her husband’s society till the Spring. Rosa affirmed she 
was remarkably fond of walking, and as she should not be able to reach 
my arm, begged to decline ‘* my polite offer.” Jane said, that looking up 
at me hurt her neck; and what was worse than all, a servant girl, by 
whose beauty I was fool enough to be captivated, made me a low curt- 
sey, and, with a malicious affectation of humility, declared she was but a 
mean body, a poor servant, and could not think of looking so high! 

Enough of these examples of contempt and injustice. What Malvolio 
unjustly says to Olivia I might with perfect propriety apply to mankind in 
rencral ; 

. * You have done me wrong—notorious wrong.”’ 
But I have no time for reproaches; it is now my hour to go out, for 
“ The iron tongue of midnight has told twelve.”’ 


I am, Sir, your afflicted Servant, Ww. 


P.S. Even things inanimate are my enemies—bedsteads, fashioned for 
gentler purposes, “ murder-sleep—the innocent sleep ;” and stage-coaches, in- 
tended tor the relief of travellers, appear to be set up to run against every thing 
like relief and comfort to me. On a journey of business or of pleasure, rare 
is the inn in which I can find a bed to repose my weary limbs on, for while 
my trunk is at rest, my legs are always taking the air; and on a winter’s 
night it is still worse, for while my body, by the aid of well-warmed sheets, is 
in Calcutta, my feet are in Lapland. The chaise, the mail, the stage-coach, or, 
as the Quaker calls it, ** the leathern convenience,” is any thing but a con- 
venience to’me,‘unless it be convenient to suffer all the horrors of torture in 
the shape of cramp. To endure it with patience, or to seek relief without 
some scurrile jest, 1s equally impossible. It was but the other day when, on 
the coachman stopping to change horses, I said—* Well, 1’ll just get out 
and stretch my fon ;’? an old lady opposite exclaimed, with a malicious 
grin, “ No, Sir, pray don’t—there’s no need—don’t stretch ’em, for Heaven's 
sake !” I have been told that this is an old joke, but J found it none; indeed, 
there’s no fun inthis world for me. Your little fellows have a complete mono- 
poly of the article—that’s the long and the short of it. 
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LICENTIOUSNESS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, AND ATTEMPTED 
REFORM IN TUSCANY. 


ViE DE Scipion DE Ricct, EvEQquE DE P~sTOIA ET PRATO, &c. &ce. 
Par M. pE POTTER. 


A singularly interesting work has been published at Brussels, under the title 
of “ The Life of Scipio Ricci, Bishop of Pestora and Prato.”’ ‘The author is 
M. de Potter, already known to the religious and literary part of the public 
for a work entitled “ The Spirit of the Church.”’ His present publication 
derives none of .its interest from the manner in which it is composed, and 
possesses no merit as a literary production. Its arrangement is bad, its parts 
are ill adjusted to each other; its repetitions are endless, and its divisions 
and subdivisions are such as to fritter down the interest of the subject, and to 
fatigue, without satisfying, the curiosity of the reader. ‘The French text is in- 
vaded by the Italian authorities, and the authorities again are interrupted by 
the text; the narrative interferes with the documents, and the documents 
break off the narrative at its most interesting points: no general or compre- 
hensive principle seems to have guided the mind of the writer; and accord- 
ingly, we have neither a vigorous outline of local events and characters, 
nor a compact well-digested detail of facts and occurrences. ‘The courage, 
the industry, and the honesty of M. de Potter are, therefore, all that we can 
raise in a work, which is rather a collection of materials for a history, than a 
Saale the stones, wood, and scaffolding for a building, than a finished 
structure. 

But how rare, how curious, how inestimable are these materials, recom- 
mended, as they are, by their known origin, and undoubted authenticity ! 
What a representation do they afford us of the unchangeable bigotry, and 
fanatical fury of a corrupt church and its hired partisans—of the selfish, hypo- 
critical, and detestable intrigues of the Court of Rome, headed by a corrupt 
Pontiff—of the mischievous frenzy and tumultuous excesses of a religious rab- 
ble, immersed in moral darkness, fed by miracles, and directed by interested 
superstition—and of the almost incredible ignorance and_ protligacy of the 
monastic orders! We will venture to say that the Catholic church, so far as 
it reposes on the character of its dignitaries, the honour of its administration, 
and the tendency of its institutions, has not received so dangerous a blow 
since the days of Luther as by this publication. The unconquerable oppo- 
sition of its hierarchy to every reform, however salutary—its consequent hos- 
tility to the diffusion of every kind of popular instruction which might lead to 
a change —its fixed purpose to stick at nothing to obtain its ends—to appeal, if 
necessary, to popular madness against the wisdom of governments, or to a 
bigoted tyranny against a more enlightened public ; its protection of all 
abuses, however flagrant—its support of all impostures, however evident—and 
its defence of all enormities, however scandalous, which tend to maintain or 
to mecrease its power, were never better illustrated than in the history 
of Ricci, and the attempted reforms of the Grand Duke Leopold. 
We find here that alter a struggle of twenty-five years’ duration, 
a wise, enlightened. and popular prince, with the love of his people at heart, 
zealously devoted to the promotion of their welfare, and capable, from his con- 
stant study of the principles of government, of introducing salutary reforms 
into his dominions, was defeated by the intrigues of the Court of Rome, by 
the turbulent disposition of the clergy of his states, and by the misguided 
fanaticism of those whose condition he intended to benefit. But we shall 
enter further into detail. 

His Imperial Highness Peter Leopold, the second son of the Empress 
Marie Teresa, brother and successor of the reforming Emperor, Joseph II, 
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and father of the present un-reforming Emperor, Francis IL, obtained the 
grand-ducal crown of Tuscany in 1765, when he had scarcely attained 
the years of majority. The Tuscans, who had not seen their sovereign 
since the death of the last of the Medici, and who had been governed for 
nearly 30 years by the Emperor, Francis I., as his grandson. now governs 
Lombardy and Venice, hailed the accession of their young prince with hope 
and satisfaction. His affable manners, his resolution to reside among them, 
and his professions of regard for his new subjects, gained him universal good- 
will. cies thus attained popularity without deserving it, he resolved to 
maintain it by the merits of his personal character, and the wisdom of his 
public administration, and accordingly entered on a career of improvement in 
the laws and institutions of Tuscany, which only ended with his reign, and 
the terrors of further innovations, which the atrocities of the French Revolu- 
tion inspired. These improvements extended to every branch of govern- 
ment, both civil and ecclesiastical ; but with the former, we have at present 
nothing to do. In attempting to reform the abuses of church power and re- 
ligious institutions—to curb the pretensions of the Court of Rome in foreign 
states, and to amend the discipline or reduce the numbers of the papal militia 
in the convents, Ricci, the Bishop of Prato and Pestoia, was from the be- 
ginning his chief adviser, and at last his only ally. His memoirs are there- 
fore a history of the most remarkable ecclesiastical experiment that has been 
made since the time of the Reformation; and contain disclosures and ex- 
posures more interesting and better authenticated than most of the accounts of 
that distant period. 

Had the reforming coadjutor of the Grand Duke been a_phuiloso- 
phic statesman, instead of a pious bishop, or had he been a kind of 
ecclesiastical Cataline, conspiring to overthrow the government of the church 
in order to promote his own personal aggrandizement, we should have 
placed less faith on his statements, and felt less surprise at the a 
position to his projects. But Ricci was a most obedient son of the church, 
for he submitted implicitly to its dictates, whenever a shadow of a claim could 
be made out to his obedience. He was a most believing Catholic; for the 
prostration of his understanding, or rather the robustness of his faith, was so 
great, that he could swallow modern miracles and authenticate the miraculous 
gifts of modern saints. He was a most religious and self-denied prelate; for 
he practised rigidly all the duties of his episcopal office, and was willing to 
sacrifice its chef emoluments to promote the good of the church. We shall 
afterwards give some curious evidence in support of these traits of his charac- 
ter; but, in the meantime, we thought it proper to mention them, in order to 
gain attention to his testimony, and respect for his opinions, in matters relating 
to his own order. 

At the period when Leopold began his reforms (in 1784), the church in 
Tuscany was more watt, and better provided for, than in the Roman 
states. The population of the country did not much exceed a million—cer- 
tainly not a million and an eighth; and to provide for the spiritual wants of 
this little state, we find seven thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven secular 
priests, and two thousand five hundred and eighty-one persons in orders of a 
lower rank ; two thousand four hundred and thirty-three regular priests, and 
sixteen hundred and twenty-seven lay brothers, distributed over twenty hun- 
dred and thirteen convents, together with seven thousand six hundred and 
seventy nuns, occupying a hundred and thirty-six establishments of seclusion. 
The whole number of persons thus taken from the business of life, to conduct 
the exercise of public worship, or to — their days in the ignorance and 
seclusion of the cloister, amounted by this statement to 22,268. 

Thus the religious population was to the secular as one in fifty; or, allow. 
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ing for children and persons unable to work in the latter, the inhabitants of 
convents and the secular clergy were to the active and industrious portion of 
the community as one to 25 or 30. London exceeds in the number of its 
inhabitants the whole of Tuscany. What should we say of the church of 
London, if it could muster a body of 20,000 parsons? Why, notwithstanding 
the complaints of some that we Sane too many churchmen, such a host as this 
would supply with priests and preachers, not only London, but the whole 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, and all their christian dependencies. 
Such a body, armed even with missals and rosaries, would make a formidable 
array ; but if throwing aside their cowls and their cassocks, covering their ton- 
sures with helmets, exchanging the friar’s habit, black, white, or grey, for the 
soldier's uniform, and grasping the dagger or the musket for a relic or a cru- 
cifix, they were formed into regiments, and disciplined into order, they would 
compose a force sufficient for the military establishment of a considerable 
ey The nuns, headed by their abbesses, it is true, would not add much 
to the efficient strength of the corps; but, laying aside their veils and their 
hypocrisy, (which they had often done in ail presence before), they might 
serve in their former capacity as camp attendants to their ancient directors 
and confessors. ‘The revenues which supported them in the three hundred 
and fifty religious garrisons in which the regular portion of them resided, and 
which amounted onan average to 10001. or 15001. for each, would be more 
than sufficient, including the livings of the higher clergy, to maintain them in 
their new capacity. That this numerous body might not want directors or 
superintendants, the church of Tuscany could boast of not less than eighteen 
prelates, namely, three archbishops and fifteen bishops, with considerable 
incomes and richly endowed chapters. It is particularly stated in several 
works as a matter of boast, and cannot be denied as a matter of fact, that the 
city of Florence contained more monastic establishments than Rome itself, the 
capital of the catholic world. 

Tuscany owed this flourishing state of monastic institutions, and this abun- 
dant supply of ecclesiastical persons, which almost converted the Grand 
Duchy into the vineyard or paradise of the church, to the superstitious dispo- 
sition of the family of Medici, and the influence which it was anxious to main- 
tain with the Holy See. So long as the latter was an object with the 
reigning family—so long as it found its interest in gratifying powerful foreign 
states, by gaining favours for them with the head of the church, or could ma- 
nage the conclave so as to direct the triple crown on the head of one of its 
members or friends, the maintenance or multiplication of a numerous sacred 
militia might be a display of sound policy. On the accession of the House 
of Lorraine this feeling was no longer entertained. 

Let us now see the rank corruption and gross perversions of religion to 
which this extravagant patronage gave rise, and the great inconveniences ex- 
perienced from the power it had created, when the government having no 
longer any Bull or indulgence to ask, or any ambition to gratify by its in- 
fluence at the Vatican, resolved to investigate the moral condition of its sub- 
jects, to reform acknowledged abuses—to remedy detected evils, and to trace 
with a vigorous hand the limits between civil authority and ecclesiastical usur- 
pation, The numerous religious establishments to which we have alluded, 
instead of answering their professed purpose of affording retreats for austere 
piety, self-denying purity, and sacred contemplation, had become nurseries 
of ignorance, laziness, sensuality, and even of irreligion. ‘The monastic vows 
had generally been trampled upon, or perverted—the vow of poverty only 
excluded individual property, but admitted unlimited wealth to the religious 
Perro: Hing vow of obedience extended no farther than to the orders of 
the immediate superior, and had no reference to the commands of God, or 
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the rules of the church—and the vow of chastity, by a large interpretation, 
meant only the observance of celibacy, together with indulgence in every 
pleasure not blessed by the marriage ceremony. The priests of the regular 
orders claimed and exercised the privilege of confessing and directing their 
own.-establishments ; and those of the nuns of the same order, without any in- 
terference on the part of the ordinary, or of the secular clergy. ‘Thus, what- 
ever duties might be neglected—whatever rules of discipline violated—what- 
ever enormities committed, or whatever scandal might be given to religion, 
the parties more immediately interested in the concealment or publication of 
the offence, were considered its only judges. ‘The friars in many convents 
were so ignorant, that they could not read or understand the prayers 
which they daily chaunted ; but the fathers of their own cloisters, whe had 
the right to examine them, were probably not much more learned. In nearly 
all the monasteries there existed collections of books of greater or less extent ; 
but in. many cases, on enquiring, the superior had lost the key of the library, 
had forgotten the quarter of the building in which it was, or had visited its 
treasures so seldom, that they were covered in the dust and cob-webs. The 
superior of one of the monasteries of Prato had the honesty to reply to his 
bishop, when he enquired for the place of his books, ‘ Indeed, Sir, if you 
want old paper for common purposes I can easily tell you where to find it; 
but if you enquire after works of instruction, for the use of the convent, I can 
only show you the calendar in the sacristy, and the almanack in the kitchen,” 
How could such a superior, then, reprove the ignorance or stimulate the exer- 
tions of the noviciate and the younger inhabitants of his own * Castle of In- 
dolence ?”’ As soon as the seven or eight thousand female professors of piety, 
whom we have mentioned, had taken the veil, they were supposed never after- 
wards to see a male form, whether of priest, or layman, except through 
that appendage of seclusion :—never to speak with a brother of the cowl, ex- 
cept in confession; and never to admit one within their walls, except to 
prescribe to the sick, or to administer to the dying; but if they displayed their 
unveiled beauties to a favourite confessor at the grate—if they not only spoke 
about cases of conscience, but indulged in the most sensual conversation in 
the parlour, and admitted their confessor not only tocarry the sacrament to the 
cell of the dying, but to indulge in parties of pleasure, or to engage in scenes 
of debauchery with buxom vestals, how could such irregularities be prevented 
or punished, when the party, who participated in them, had alone the right of 
confessing and absolving the penitent ? 

That the greatest irregularities were practised, and the grossest licentious- 
ness indulged in the convents of nuns, under shelter of this exclusive cr 
tendence and direct participation of their monastic confessors, the memozrs before 
us prove by the most unexceptionable evidence. We have here not only the 
denunciations of repentant sisters, but the sworn avowals of the culprits them- 
selves in support of the fact. To those depositions we shall briefly allude, 
though delicacy and even decency forbid us from even hinting at their most pro- 
fligate details; they are fearlessly recorded by Bishop Ricci, by whose intre- 
pid courage and unfaultering perseverance the enormities to which they relate 
were exposedand checked. Having heard that in the convent of St. Catherine, 
in Prato, there were two of the nuns of noble families, who were guilty, nct 
only of gross moral pollution, but who inculcated infidel pene the Bishop 
resolved to change their confessor, to place the convent under the superintend- 
ance of the Ordinary, and to institute an 7 mto the conduct of its in- 
mates. In this he was opposed by the monks o the LVominican order, to 
whose rule it belonged. After a considerable struggle with these fathers, 
who obstinately refused to yield to their ordinary, the Bishop applied to the 
Grand Duke for assistance, and the government of the Grand Duke applied 
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to Rome for sanction, An inquiry was at last instituted, and numerous de. 
positions were taken before a mixed commission, consisting of a lieutenant 
of police, the vicar general of the diocese, an agent appointed by the Grand 
Duke, and a member of the supreme civil tribunal. The appointment of 
this commission, and the fearless prosecution of this inquiry, led to the dis- 
covery of other facts and documents of a more general nature, which had hi- 
therto been a or concealed. 

It appeared that the irregularities complained of had not been of a recent 
origin, and had not recently, for the first time, attracted the notice of the 
neighbourhood. So long before as a century and a half, the licentiousness of 
the monasteries had been denounced as a scandal to religion, and continually 
protected from inquiry and punishment, by the same weak and ignorant go- 
vernment which punished Galileo for investigating the laws of the heavenly 
bodies, and asserting demonstrable truth. The monastic confessors then, as 
more recently, excluded the ordinary and the secular clergy from the nunne- 
ries without an order from the Pope, and the Pope was generally reluctant to 
issue an order which might create a mutiny among his regular troops. Nay, 
sometimes when he did interfere to remove a favourite confessor, some of the 
refractory virgins refused to pour their transgressions into the ear of another, 
to attend his mass, or to receive the sacrament at his hand. By uncontra- 
dicted evidence, obtained during the inquiries of Bishop Ricci, it appeared 
that the monks, particularly of the Dominican order, had been im the habit of 
entering the convents of the nuns on the most frivolous pretexts, and were 
allowed to eat and drink with the sisters, and even to sleep within the forbid- 
den walls ; admitted to parties of pleasure with the sisterhood, they indulged 
in the most indecent familiarities ; their conversation oftener turned upon sub- 
jects of love and gallantry, than on the mysteries of religion, or the precepts 
of spiritual direction. Each new director or brother who was introduced, 
attached himself to one of the sisterhood; it was common, therefore, to hear 
one nun styled the wife of the provincial—another, the mistress of the prior ; 
and a third, the concubine of the confessor, Nor were these names given to 
excite idle, and, in the case of such pious persons, guilty merriment ; the 
fathers did not always rest satisfied with the empty title ; they often claimed 
the more substantial favours and appropriate privileges of the implied rela- 
tion. By a profane use of sacred terms, and by indulging in the most brutal 
conversation, they corrupted the ignorant minds of those whom they wished to 
seduce ; nay, even the most undisguised incredulity prepared the way for the 
grossest licentiousness. It appears, on the sworn evidence of several persons, 
that the confessors of nunneries not only slept within the walls of the clois- 
ters, but in the very dormitories of the sisters; and that they trampled upon 
every regard to decency in their conduct or their conversation before the sis- 
terhood. In short, several of these convents were looked upon as little better 
than Catholic seraglios for the Dominican fathers. Nay, even the tyranny of 
the seraglio was extended by the lordly monks over some of these seminaries 
of vice ; and the same petty jealousies of favour and preference—the same 
intrigues and discords, which are described as reigning in the former, de- 
stroyed the peace and defaced the regularity of the latter. 

In the meantime, these professors of purity not only wrought this mine of 
sensuality for their immediate pleasure, but for more mercenary and remote 
advantages. The favourite sister often engaged in toils, and suffered privations, 
to be able to gratify her monastic paramour with presents or with services; she 
sometimes robbed her own community that she might pamper his appetite, 
replenish his purse, or decorate his person. Instances have even occurred in 
which this fury has been so general; and carried so far, as nearly to ruin the re- 
venues of wealthy establishments. When they had nothing of consequence to 
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give, they testified their passion by more menial services; we are told even that 
the dirty linen of the fathers was frequently washed, and their torn inerpres- 
sibles mended, by the pious hands of these devout virgins. A comedy was 
sometimes acted by the sisters, in their parlour, to the great scandal of the con- 
vent. On such occasions, the confessor was usually the most distinguished 
spectator, and, contrary to the usual practice in such cases, received the sole 
benefit of the representation ; the money collected after the performance being 
poured into his wallet, under pretence of relieving the wants of his poorer bre- 
thren, or of paying masses for the behoof of the souls in purgatory. 

In addition to these instances of familiar intercourse, and these proofs of 
forbidden attachment, we find that the sisters sometimes made a boast of their 
fidelity, and became sentimental in the expression of their passion, Many 
of them obtained the portrait of their favourite friar, and hung it up in their 
apartments. Some of the elder and waning dames, that they might rekindle 
a dying flame in the breast of an inconstant confessor, plastered their 
cheeks with rouge. In short, so little was there of concealment in this for- 
bidden intercourse between the professed recluses of the two sexes, and so 
generally was their common licentiousness admitted, that it became the sub- 
ject of general gossip, and even a topic of easy pleasantry, not only among 
the people of the neighbourhood, but in the parlour and at the grate of the 
convent. Ifthe veil of a nun,”’ said one of the fathers, addressing himself 
to a pious sister, ‘* if the veil of a nun were suspended on one pole, and the 
cowl of a friar upon another, the sympathy and force of attraction between 
them would be so great, that they would soon meet and unite.’’ ‘ You un- 
reasonably,’’ said another, ‘ expect us to be faithful to one of you, when 
our attachment is worn out or engaged to one of your companions. — If in the 
world a man is not always faithful to a woman when united by a sacrament, 
how can you hope fidelity here, where we are united by a sacrilege ?"’ In 
some cases, where the rules of discipline were externally better enforced, and 
where the priest could only enter to administer to the sick, it is melancholy to 
think that his entrance to perform so solemn a duty should have become an 
excitement to more than usual merriment among the sisters, and that the rites 
of religion should have been profaned, and the groans of the dying insulted, 
by dancing, rioting, and debauchery. 

We shall now support the chief points of the foregoing accounts, by some 
quotations from the documents to which we have alluded above. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract is from a joint declaration made by six nuns of the Convent of 
St. Catherine, at Pestoia, to the ordinary, and the grand Duke, in 1775, ex- 
posing the practices which prevailed in the pestilential cloisters, where their 
friends had immured them— 

“ Instead of leaving us, say the sisters, in our simplicity, and protecting our in- 
nocence, our Dominican fathers teach us all sorts of turpitude, both by their 
words and actions, They eome to find us, through the sacristy, of which they have 
nearly alla key, and there, having found opportunities, they commit all sorts of im- 
purities, even to —_—-———. They put their hands on the necks of their peni- 
tents, and * * *. Besides this kind of intercourse, if they find an opportunity to 
entet the convent under any pretext, they proceed to the chambers of their de. 
voted admirers, and there remain alone with them. All of the fathers, even to 
the provincials, conduct themselves in this manner. They never se'm to feel 
any shame at taking advantage of their visit to behave in the manner stated. 
‘They utter on these occasions the most brutal maxims, which suppose an absence 


of every moral sentiment. They tell us that we are happicr, being able Sey 
our desires without the fear of an accouchement, or the trouble of rearing chil- 
dren. They tell that after this world all is over for us. They pervert the words 
of St. Paul, to give us a blasphemous authority for * * * (here we cannot follow 
the sisters.) They suffer all kinds of indecency to be committed in the parlour, 


Though we have often apprized them of the dangerous conncxions which are 
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formed in the convent, they never give any order to prevent them. Thus it has 
often happened that laymen, having obtained the key of the convent, have en- 
tered to amuse themselves with the nuns, and to sleep with them without any 
interruption. They permit the sisters to live in this kind of irregular manner, 
without ever approaching the sacraments. They . up only the temporal 
happiness which may be enjoyed here below. The sisters who follow their 
counsels are fondled and flattered by them on all occasions, being indulged in 
their most extravagant eaprices, while the rest must either betray their con- 
sciences or suffer endless persecutions. Such is our state, This is the pure 
truth, and we sign it with sincerity, and without passion.” 

Then follow the six signatures, three of which have the title of mere con- 
seillere added to them. 

A similar account was given at the time of another rich convent at Pestoia, 
of two convents at Prato, and of the nunneries of Pisa and Perugia. In fact, 
the depravity of the monastic orders was found to be general, wherever 
courage could be found to denounce it. Nor was the share of courage re- 
quired for such a duty small. The three mothers and three sisters, whose 
declaration we have just quoted, led a dog’s life after they had entered their 
complaint against their spiritual directors and pious companions. In their 
subsequent communications, se describe their dangers and sufferings nearly 
as Daniel might have done his from the lion’s den. They were threatened 
by their meek sisters with death by poison or strangulation ; they were driven 
from the enjoyment of all the common benefits of the convent; they were 
abused with vile names, and menaced with blows, in the corridors and at the 
common table, and were at last obliged to pray for protection, or to resolve 
upon flight. These fears and complaints we find addressed in the most pa- 
thetic terms to the bishop of the diocese, who unfortunately had not imme- 
diately the power to remove or to redress them. Nay, he found even: his 
own authority threatened or set at nought by aconspiracy of the refractory 
nuns with the lascivious monks. 

The sisters would have no secular priest for their confessor—they refused 
to see any spiritual directors but their dear Dominicans ; and it was only after 
the lapse of six years (namely in 178)), when the occurrences described in 
the only other official document to which we have room to allude, were 
divulged, that the ordinary acquired or could exercise his proper authority. 

The document of which we have spoken, is the report of the evidence taken 
by the commission formerly described respecting two nuns of the convent of 
St. Catherine at Prato. The names of these ladies were sisters Buonamici and 
Spighi, both of noble families. The testimony to their depravities is given by 
themselves, their younger companions, and the pupils or boarders in the con- 
vents. Their own bad avowals, both with respect to their conduct and their suc- 
cess in propagating their profligate principles, might almost render superfluous 
any other deposition. ‘They declared in substance, that they neither believed 
in the moral qualities of human actions, nor in the doctrines of revealed re- 
ligion. Their creed (if such blasphemous absurdity can be so called,) was, 
that God was nothing else but nature, that nature was the general expression 
for all individual existences and their laws; that human perfection was a 
union with God ; and that, as nature was God, every carnal connection was a 
divine union ; that Jesus Christ was only the son of Joseph and Mary ; and 
that if the doctrine of the host was true, the only way of participating in the 
sacrament was ——-— (to sport with and make an execrable use of the sacred 
wafer) ; thatthe soul could not exist independently of the body, but was dissi- 
pated at death like an exhalation—that there was neither heaven nor hell, nor 
ken » and that the only real wisdom was to enjoy the sensual pleasures of 

ife im all the plenitude of unrestricted indulgence. On these principles they had 
acted to a pretty advanced age, (one of them being 55), and these principles 
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they had inculcated on many of the novices and younger sisters of the convent; 
That they had been but too successful, several of ie unhappy creatures, whose 
minds had been corrupted by their infidel opinions, or whose hearts had been 
seduced into the practice of their gross abominations, sufticiently testified by 
their repentance and their tears of contrition. These teachers of iniquity and 
impiety had the hardihood to employ the language, and to quote the authority 
of scripture for converting, and fortifying their proselytes, and practiced the 
external ceremonies of religion, though in a perverted sense, as punctually as 
if they had believed in its sacred mysteries. 

After their examination, they were removed from their convent, and trans- 
ported to a house of detention at Florence, where they are said to have been 
converted from their errors by the eloquence of the Archbishop, and the salu- 
tary discipline of flagellation, Whether the prelate’s reasoning, or the logic 
of the nerf de beuf, in the hands of a stout domestic, had the most influence in 
bringing about this rapid conviction and abjuration, it might not be delicate 
to the ladies’ sincerity to inquire. The confessing monks most deeply im- 
plicated in the scandal were likewise banished from Prato, or guarded from 
approaching the nunneries, like wolves from a fold. The whole matter was 
attempted to be hushed up as quietly as possible—it was given out, that the 
two most guilty sisters had returned to an edifying state of piety—that they 
had renounced the errors of “ the PRETENDED PROTESTANT RELIGION,” 
—(thus fathering upon us, Protestants, the blasphemy and pollution of a disor- 
derly convent)—and that they had ictal as an article of their creed, 
“ that the Catholic Apostolic Roman Church was the mistress and mother of 
all churches.”’ 

Now we are far from saying that such abominations as those in question 
have disgraced all monastic establishments—we are far from thinking that the 
disordered imaginations and furious lusts of sisters Buonamici and Spighi 
must necessarily have invaded every abode of indolent seclusion—we are far 
from hinting that their system of obscene theology and carnal mysticism is 
natural even to maids dreaming under the nightmares of cloistered fanaticism ; 
but we do say, that there exists in all such institutions an incurable tendency 
to abuse—that nature will be revenged for the unreasonable sacrifices demanded 
of her—that devotion cannot exclusively occupy the thoughts of the most con- 
scientious, andthat when a moral gangrene begins, as inthe example of ourtwo 
abandoned sisters, it is not likely to be checked in its progress till it corrupts 
the whole monastic community. The Grand Duke, therefore, with the advice 
of Ricci, very properly resolved to throw obstacles in the way of taking the 
veil or monastic vow, and adopted measures for reducing the number of 
the monastic establishments. 

Into the discussion of the projects which he put in for that purpose, we have 
not at present room to enter. It may be proper to state, however, that they were 
connected with an extensive system of ecclesiastical reforms, which he had 
partly begun to execute, and partly postponed for the sanction of the National 
Assembly which he convened at Florence towards the end of his reign ; and 
which, instead of supporting, opposed the most essential principles of his scheme. 
Those reforms embraced an improvement in the educationof the clergy by the 
foundation and active superintendance of additional academies—the raising of 
the income, and diminishing the number of the secular priesthood, in order 
to elevate their character and increase their utility—the abolition of the scan- 
dalous exemptions, and abusive privileges of the regular clergy—the sup- 
pression of the class of hermits—the prohibition of all secular interference by 
the Court of Rome—a law to postpone the ultimate profession of nuns till the. 

age of thirty—a reduction of all the convents of females, where the communal 
life could not be strictly observed, and a conversion of them into schools. or 
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conservatories—the abolition of the Inquisition, and the establishment of the 
jurisdiction of the bishop in spiritual causes, with a prohibition of all harsh- 
ness, or of all excommunications without the royal sanction—the rendering the 
priests amenable to the civil tribunals in all civil or criminal cases—the aboli- 
tion of all congregations, or religious confraternities, and of the abused rights 
of asylum in churches and religious houses. 

As nearly all these innovations tended to diminish the influence of a super- 
stitious church, and to promote the progress of civilization and reason, they 
were opposed by the Court of Rome, the Monks, and the mob, in such 
a way as to show the great utility, if not the absolute necessity of their 
adoption. ‘The Grand Duke was declared a heretic, and compared to the wife- 
killing reformer, Henry VIII. of England; while a more particular intensity 
of odium was directed against Ricci as the heretic’s adviser, Miracles were 
wrought to defend abuses, and the power of all the Saints was invoked to 
cover enormities which every Saint, by his brevet of sanctity, was bound to 
condemn. Women were thrown into convulsions by distinct revelations— 
St. Catherine’s image shed tears, and the Virgin Mary moved her eyes in 
wrath at the pretended profanations. When Kicci visited the mountainous 
parts of his diocese he was informed of an ambush laid for his life, and all 
the priests who supported his views were threatened like himself with assassi- 
nation. Butthe most formidable display of tumultuous fury, springing from 
an explosive mixture of Romish intrigue, monkish malignity, and popular 
ferocity, took place at Prato in the summer of 1777. Though a man so disin- 
terested, that he was willing to surrender the greatest portion of his income to 
at reform, Ricci was accused of selling the property of the convents for 
us Own advantage ; and though scrupulously strict in the performance of the 
rites of the Catholic Church, and attentive to all the forms of its worship, he 
was charged with profaning images, and falsifying the liturgy. 

While, therefore, the assembly of the Bishops was sitting at Florence, to sanc- 
tion innovations already made, and to deliberate on the policy of others now 
recommended, the monastic agitators stirred up the people in the diocese of 
Ricci, to demand an abolition ofall his recent reforms. The worship of images, 
the power of reliques, and the efficacy of indulgencies, being then under dis- 
cussion, the enemies of Ricci gave out that his opimion on these points had 
been pronounced at Rome schismatic and erroneous ; bodies of turbulent 
persons were therefore organized under monkish direction, to defend ** the 
altar of the holy girdle of the Virgin Mary” at Prato, which, it was announced, 
the Bishop had resolved to throw down. Accordingly, on the 20th of May, 
1787, a mob of ignorant and misguided persons assembled round the cathedral 
church, armed with staves and hatchets, to prevent the demolition of the said 
altar; the most riotous of them ascended the steeple, sounded the tocsin for 
several hours, tore from the choir the arms of the Bishop and the episcopal 
chair, and carried them to the market-place, where they were burnt, along 
with some books found in the sacristy and the Bishop’s residence. The 
church was illuminated the whole of the night, and the “ holy girdle’? was 
displayed to the veneration of the devout rioters. 


“ From the temple,” continues the account, * the rioters proceeded to the 
place of deposit for the statues and images which had been taken from the 
suppressed religious confraternities, and carried them in a sort of procession to 
the cathedral, holding in one hand a consecrated torch. and in the other a 
bottle of wine. They conferred the same triumph on the saints, whom their 
Bishop had displaced, and tore from the missal the masses of saints, whose 
worship their on had introduced, committing the obnoxious leaves to the 
flames, along with the hooks which he had distributed among his clergy; they 
carried their fury so far as even to overthrow the baptismal fonts. which had 
lately been renewed in each parish. They expelled the scholars of the Bishop's 
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seminaries from their habitation, aud threatened with death their superiors. 
They broke open the houses of the priests who were known to favour the 
Bishop, and sacked the churches in which they did service. They compelled 
all the parish priests to rise from their beds, and to repair in their shirts tothe 
churches, to replace before the images the little curtains which Ricci had or- 
dered to be withdrawn. In a short time, all the temples of Prato were illu- 
minated, as well as the cathedral, and the people flocked to them, to sing or 
to pray, according to what was going forward. On the following morning, all 
the peasants of the neighbourhood flocked to the city, and ran from chureh to 
church, to see and adore the old saints thus restored to their veneration, and to 
worship the images, rendered more respectable, in their eyes, for being covered 
with their former veil. ‘The diocese of Vestoia was preparing to follow the 
example of Prato, when a body of troops arrived from Florence to quell the 
rioters. 


Now, Ricci does not hesitate to say, (and there can be little doubt of the 
fact,) that this mob was excited and directed by the intrigues of the regulars 
and the higher clergy ; that the Bishop of Volterra and the Secretary of the 
Pope’s Nuncio had gone to Prato a short time before to arrange the insurrec- 
tion, and that several of the monks were seen mixing in the tumult. To 
show the naive sincerity and religious simplicity of Ricci’s partisans, and the 
ferocious turbulence of the party opposed to his reforms, it is only necessary 
to repeat an anecdote, otherwise of-little importance, that “ when a man, who 
was seen broiling his beef-steak at the bonfire of the episcopal chair, died a 
few days after the mot,’’ it was generally beheved that his death was a judg- 
ment of heaven for his sacrilege, and that he expired without confession, and in 
the utterance of blasphemy. Ricci, on this occasion, wrote a long letter to the 
Archduke, in which, aiter beseeching pardon for the rioters, and exculpating 
himself from the charge of provoking revolt by attempting imprudent mno- 
vations, he offered to resign hia mitre. His Imperial Highness refused to re- 
ceive his resignation, and gave him hopes of better success for the future, by 
promising a display of greater energy. ‘The folly and ambition of the Court 
of Rome, the interested fanaticism of the regular orders, and the turbulent 
disposition of a superior clergy, who scrupled not to appeal to the mob against 
their government, and to organise revolt to prevent reform, soon united with 
the horrors inspired by the French revolution, to destroy the prospect of any 
salutary change. 

The Grand Duke dissolved his assembly of refractory prelates with feelings 
of strong irritation, with expressions of extreme dissatisiaction, and with ex- 
hortations to a more Christian submission. Thus the holy alliance of the 
Pope, the prelates, and the populace, gained a temporary triumph over an en- 
lightened government—thus reform ended, and thus revolution began. 

Coal was soon afterwards called to succeed his brother Joseph on the 
imperial throne of Germany ; and Kicci, after struggling some time with the 
calumnies of his brethren, and the disobedience of his flock, who threatened 
his life on account of “the Holy Girdle,’ resigned his episcopal charge. The 
following is given as the result of his labours :—In visiting his diocese, for the 
last time, he saw all the former abuses and evils springing again from the bo- 
som of anarchy, created by the instigators of disorder. ‘The few partisans 
who remained firm to his cause were called Scipionists (after his Christian 
name,) and were maltreated and persecuted. ‘the devotion to the “ Holy 
Heart’’ of Christ, which he had forbidden, had again come into vogue ; the 
priests demanded, as formerly, money for masses : they preached up exploded 
errors, such as limbos for the souls of unbaptised infants: they had broken 
the new baptismal fonts: they shut up the cemeteries, and again buried 
in the churches ; and they had filled the pulpits and confessionals with mad- 
men and fanatics, enemies of true devotion, and slaves to the most vulgar 
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superstitions. The same anti-reform spirit spread all over Tuscany. Ricci, 
after this, retired from public life and ecclesiastical honours ; but he could not 
escape the arrows of persecution. 

e lived, however, to see the completion of greater changes than he had 
himself attempted—he lived to see his country overrun and subdued, and 
Rome itself conquered and governed by republican invaders—he lived to see 
the Pope, who had opposed his reforms, driven from his throne—the monks 
and monasteries at once swept from the earth—and the bishops, who would 

ield none of their caprices to a paternal government, stript of all their privi- 
soon by foreign violence. His projects—his exertions—his memoirs, and his 
correspondence during his long and active public life, probably render him 
one of the most important characters which occur in modern ecclesiastical 
history. He died on the 27th of January, 1810, universally regretted by all 
who knew him, reconciled to the head of the church, Pius VII. whom he saw 
on his way to crown Napoleon, and in amity with most of his surviving perse- 
cutors, many of whom earnestly pressed forward to attend his obsequtes, or 
to pay the last honours to his memory. 

phe in this place, be proper more particularly to mention, that though the 
Bishop of Pestoia was a zealous reformer of the abuses of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he was an unhesitating believer in its tenets, and a practiser of the 
superstitions most revolting to protestants. Such was hiscredulous simplicity, 
that he tells us of his being miraculously cured by addressing a particular saint, 
when the resources of the medical faculty had been tried in vain. In perform- 
ing mass he was often thrown into extasy by the strength of his faith ; and the 
general solemnity of his demeanor and apparent earnestness of his devotion 
while at the altar or in the pulpit were truly edifying and impressive. He was an 
enemy of hypocrisy, but he was not sufficiently enlightened to detect fraud or 
to expose delusive pretensions. He, even in the latter years of his life, wrote 
a history of St. Catherine de Ricci, who had been canonized by Benedict 
XIV. in which he shows that he believed in the most absurd prodigies of her 
legend. One of these prodigies is the actual visible marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine to the Saviour, who, while she was addressing him, detached his hands 
from the crucifix to which they were nailed, embraced her, and put the 
nuptial ring on her finger in the presence of his mother the Blessed Virgin, 
who recommended the match, and descended to witness the ceremony. 
Verily after this, the testimony of Ricci may be trusted, when he denounces 
any pious fraud. 

In conclusion we have only room to remark, and the remark is consoling 
to rulers who engage in undertakings like those of Leopold, that this able, 
wise, and virtuous prince, though interrupted in his career of improvement by 
the political convulsions of Europe, and by the hand of death, when he expected 
to complete his civil and ecclesiastic reforms, and when he intended to crown 
them all by promulgating a constitutional charter, calculated to limit his own 
power, and to secure permanently the rights of his subjects, did not live in 
vain for the lasting welfare of ‘Tuscany. The Grand Duchy in the course of 
a few years experienced several hostile mvasions ; it changed three or four 
times its dynasty, it was erected into a kingdom, and levelled into a Jacobin 
commonwealth ; it com a colony of a strange republic, and a province of 
a distant empire ; it had stupid rulers, and cruel ravagers ; but the labours of’ 
Leopold were impressed too deeply on society, to be effaced. The cala- 
mitous events and terrible revolutions which crossed the path of its happier 
destiny, could not arrest its progress, or ¢ e its direction ; and if Tuscany 
is at this moment the happiest, wealthiest, and best governed spot of continen- 
tal Europe, with the exception perhaps of Holland, it owes its prosperity 
and order to the wisdom and the firmness of its great legislator. 
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LAMENTATION OVER LONDON. 


It may be a matter of exultation to some, but to me is matter of sorrow, 
that London is to be pulled down. I can call the alterations and improve- 
ments, as they are insidiously styled, which are making in every direc- 
tion, nothing else but a demolition of the city which I knew. Fifty years 
have I lived in it, and | have for it a great affection. It was a city which cut 
a great figure in the world, and now that it is going fast to join the things 
that were, I cannot help feeling the sorrow for it, which attends the departure 
of an old and valued friend. 

The acquaintances of my youth are fast dropping about me—my old com- 

anions, the loved familiar faces, are graéually mouldering away. Yet I 
fad a melancholy pleasure in going over the spots, which were consecrated to 
me by their recollections, and now even the spots themselves are leaving 
me. And, what is worse, I cannot get any body to sympathise with me. 
Everybody is with open mouth declaring, that they are overcome by the gran- 
deur which is grieving my spirit. 

I am—and [ do not care who knows it—a Cranbourn-alley-man. I was 
born in the corner house of Cranbourn-passage, as you go up towards New- 
port-market. My father was an honest perriwig-maker—a trade also gone. 
{ was born in the decline, and in my youth witnessed the fall of peruquerie. 
Yet, in my younger days, I remember enough of its glories to make me acd 
its overthrow to my lost reminiscences. However, as | am not about to intro- 
duce additional sorrows not exactly connected with the theme before me, 1 
shall pass by the fall of the wigs—although it cost me my father. He never 
held up his head after the hair-powdertax ; and returning home one day from 
looking on a levee, where scarcely adressed téte appeared, he shook his 
powdered locks—cried, ‘ All’s over with England’’—pressed me by the hand, 
and took to his bed, whence he never rose. 

I was reared in the alley, and all my early associations are full of it. People 
may laugh, but it is nevertheless the fact, that the inhabitants of that of 
the town have a more decidedly metropolitan mode of walking than those of 
any other quarter. We shuffle along with a flippancy of foot, which it is not 

ossible to attain in other districts, where the continuity of the broad flags is 
batho How often have I in childhood tripped along them, bearing a bag 
and solitaire in my hand, or returned home along them freighted with an odo- 
rous weight of marechale. ‘The very sound of their words is gentleman-like. 
In advancing life, how many have been the pleasant clubs—the gay evenings 
spent all around these classic purlieus! There is not a public-house from the 
Coach and Horses, in Saint Martin’s-lane, as far west as Little Isaac’s, in 
Saint James’s market (now, alas! destroyed), that has not been visited by me 
and my booncompanions. The paper on which I write is wet with my tears, 
thinking of those times—times which never will return, 

How this destroying mania came to seize upon people, | cannot tell. At 
one fell swoop, down went many a haunt of fun and frolic in the front of Carl- 
ton palace. They say that it was the King who recommended this destruction : 
I can hardly believe it. He was too good a neighbour not to have contracted 
a regard for houses and streets so long standing before him. All is engulphed 
in the one huge line of Regent-street ; and I walk under no other shelter than 
the canopy of the sky, about empty spaces where formerly stood houses, 
under the jocund roofs of which I have sat thousands of times, perfectly care- 
less whether there was a sky over usor not. Sometimes, when I walk there, 
which I do as seldom as I can, I shut my eyes, and then in vision there ap- 
pear to rise up before me the old, straggling, dark, and beloved buildings, 
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now gone. Isee the gleaming lights in windows departed—and hear the bell 
of defunct tap-rooms rung by invisible waiters. The old faces of old friends 
come before me beaming through the smoke of tobacco and the mist of years 
—the sound of catches, now never sung, rings in my ears—even the old 
odour salutes my nostrils. 1 forget the destroying hand of Nash, when some 
rude jostle of a passer-by induces me to open my eyes, and I wake to Regent- 
street! and hasten to bury myself in some of the yet unsubdued recesses 
about Leicester-square. 

It is impossible to say where the devastation istoend. I had hoped that 
the gentlemen of the west would have been satisfied with cutting up their 
part of the town into all the pretty shapes in which they delight. I did 
not. after all, so much care about that. We lose by it, to be sure, some 
pleasing recollections. Who, for instance, would recognise, in the gaudy- 
looking and nice houses about Upper Seymour-street, the formerly re- 
doubtable ground of T'yburn, where so many brave fellows breathed their 
last—and about which was written and sung so many good and instructive 
songs? But these places are not in general the solid and substantial part 
of the city: they are the gimerack resorts of the quality. But now we are 
invaded, and our ancient haunts, the real and recognised parts of the town, 
without which London is not London any longer, are to be cut down like 
a flower. Horrid to relate, a decree for the destruction of Charing Cross 
has gone forth. At one blow, there’s an end of the beginning of the 
Strand. How will you be guided on your way ?—no longer will you be able 
to say, “ It is near Charing Cross’’—*‘ You go by Charing Cross’—** It 
is not five minutes’ walk from Charing Cross.» No more will you hear the 
ery of the coachees along the roads on Sundays, yelping for ‘‘ Who’s for 
Charing Cross ?>—who’s for the City?” The former, we see, is te go; and 
I look daily for the destruction of the latter. 

St. Martin’s-lane is to be torn down—and Slaughter’s is marked for the 
slaughter. The last hour for the Seven Dials has arrived—and Monmouth- 
street, like its commodities, will soon be rent in pieces. The Irish natives 
will be ejected out of Saint Giles’s, where, time out of mind, they have 
lived in the manner of their country, warming themselves by a colleetion 
of dirt, which it will be in vain for them to expect elsewhere. And what 
is all this for? Why, to make a broad street (needless in this part of the 
town, there being a Broad street already in St. Giles’s) from the Museum 
to Northumberland House. What advantage this will be, I cannot tell, 
except that people may wish that all the antiquated curiosities possible 
should be seen at the Museum, and that, as they cannot take Northum- 
berland House there, they must put it at the end of a vista. Now, if 
I were Northumberland House, I never would consent to this. It has 
outlived all its neighbouring palaces—it is standing, alone, without one of 
its former companions (as Mr. Moore, an old customer of mine, says, in a 
song) about it, and I am sure, if it could speak out, it would lament that now, 
in its latter days it should be exposed to the cold winds of the world, with- 
outthe company of King Charles, and 'Tom Bish, and its namesake cof- 
fee house, and the Golden Cross, and the Mews-gate, all of which have 
stuck to it for such a long time, through good report and through evil. 
Why, even the very lion on its summit must be grieved in the centre of his 
heart, all stone as it is. 

But this is not what most grieves me. Down with Saint Martin’s-lanc 
—down with Chandos-street, and all its interesting recollections—let 
Tower-street be demolished, and let not a triangle of EKarl-street remain— 
but Craubourn-alley—genteel Cranbourn-alley—fashionable Cranbourn- 
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alley—airy Cranbonrn-alley—seat of bonnet-makers and_pelisse-trim- 
mers, Spencer-fashioners and clouak-manufacturers—scene of my earliest re- 
collections and my most romantic ideas, haunt of the fair and promenade of 
the gay—it is too much that you are marked for destruction. KXven the over- 
throw of the lane called afier the Sydneys, involving as it does the fall of 
Hamlet, with all his gold and silver glittering about him, is nothing to this. 
I mourn not over the hope of Denmark, but I lament for the ruin of the 
Queen of Alleys. What comfort to me will be along, and wide, and 
airy street in its place? [shall hate its sight. It only wanted this 
blow to drive me from the ground where London once stood, and whieh is 
daily usurping by a different city. I never can stand it. I loved Lon- 
don ; and now that it is departed, I feel that it is time for me to depart 
also. The first apparition of the masons marching in rank and file to pull 
down Cranbourn-alley, will be mortal to me, and the first stroke of the 
demolishing mattock will be my death-knell. JOHN SMITH. 
Newport Market. 





A TRIP TO ROME.* 


ComE I°ll be your postillion—here mount on my pillion, 
And fly with my Pegasus over the main ; 

Stray a moment from home, and just canter to Rome 
Gently o'er the M‘Adamized roads of your brain. 

I promise you that a log, such as a catalogue, 
Shall not weigh down my poetical wings ; 

You shall not have alone lists of each stock and stone, 
But a touch-and-go mention of men and of things. 


Dismiss, I desire ye. MATHEWs’s “ Diary,” 
EUSTACE and ADDISON’s * Classical Tour ;”’ 
Forsytu, though ranked higher, consign to the fire 
With Madame de Start, Lady MonGan, and Moorr. 
Ill not stop to abuse the monotonous views 
Which to Paris in long lines of pavé extend, 
But o’er snowy Mont Cenis will freeze with the many, 
And melt into * Tialy’s Classical Land.” 
What words can express the all-magical dress 
In which lovely Genoa first did appear, 
As she shot forth her light through the depth of the night, 
‘+ Like a mineral bright in an Ethiop’s ear.” 
Then straight for a skiff { sent—Oh! ’twas magnificent, 
Cleaving the dark purple waters, and while 
I was gazing with glee at her bright amphitheatre, 
Eat macaroni at 2d. a mile. 


Through La Spezian torrents we galloped to Florence, — 
Where classical Arno flows bright through the soil, 
With views from high towers, oer plains full of flowers, 

With plenty of water, and plenty of oil. 








* « It was not written to be read, and therefore the verse or rhyme has been suflered 
to hobble here and there, which in the singing is either unnoticed, or generously forgiven ; 
but the same objection obtains, with respect to that immortal song, Chevy Chace, which 
has been my model throughout.’’— Author. ae 

We are vastly inclined to think, that our very entertaining traveller will find himself 
as much disappointed with regard to what he has written nor to be read, as numberless 
others have been in the fate of their writings, composed with a very different design. 
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Cap 164 A TRIP TO ROME. 
aH From Sneidoff"s Hostellery, all to the Gallery, 
m4 Haste to assuage curiosity's thirsts, 
Be And to gaze at the mixtures of animate fixtures 
Ha Of women and pictures, French bonnets and basts. 
" First there stands the Niobe—worse off than J. OpI—* 


Mourning o’er children all cruelly slain; 
But Praxitile’s art has so acted its part, 
That, altho’ turned to stone, she seems living again.+ 
So much has been said o’ this Venus de Medicis, 
Like her you must, one would not stand alone, 
Though I own it, between us, there’s many a Venus 
As much to my liking—and not made of stcne. 


ibs After posting infernal, the City Eternal 
a At length slowly opened itself on our sight, 


And, though full of the notion of “ classic devotion,” 
I own that the view disappointed me quite. 


: . But, as good pious EUSTACE so long on this view stays, 


And so much of humbugging poetry talks, 
I shall merely assume of the first view of Rome, 
That the first view of Birmingham beats it by chalks. 


What a jumble of Gents this old City presents— 


Lb Antonine and Faustina, the old Margravina— 
| The Temple of Bacchus, and “ Principe Biss.’*{ 
Little Duke Casarano—St. John Laterano— 


; 
; 

| 

% Coliseums and Duchesses, columns and trees— 

: 

4 
' 
: 


“ Pompeius Gellius,’’§ and gouty St. Luke— 
With the Temple of Vesta—the young Lady Lester— 


i \ Tie Column of Trajan—and Devonshire’s Duke. 
ae: *Tis in Rome one reviews Guite an army of Blues, 


be i Girls who slave it about, uot to see, but be seen, 
hal Who just stroll through the city, St. PeTER’s call “ pretty,’ 
| And think the PANTHEON “ would do on a screen.” 
Horrid finger restorers, and selfish adorers, 

Not e’en of old Rome would they leave any trace ; 
: Who'd the Capite! use to adorn the King’s Mews, 
And would stick Trajan’s pillar in Waterloo Place. 


' ‘ In the Campo F’accino these bulis may be seen—oh! 


. “Oh, no,’’ said he, ** not a Lord.” —* Well 


te ee ee ee 


They're well worth a moment of note as you pass ; 
On the Esquiline Mount there are fools beyond count, 

And on Monte Cavallo is many an ass. 
Within the Farnese the women are crazy, 

And judge of each picture as though ‘twere a frill ; 
Caledonian Bores are yet found on the shores, 

And there’s many a goose in the Capitol still. 


\ 
§ 
j 
r : Of the pope I must talk, for he’s “ cock of the walk,” 


‘ Grand keeper of bulls, and dispenser of grace ; 
Asthe popeship they boast is a very old post, 
7 Soa very old post do they choose for the place. 





; * Mr. John Ost, by his familiar friends called Jack, who, it will be remembered, on/y 
t last two fingers. 

¢t Greek Epigram. 

4 An English Earl at Naples hearing the name of Biss mentioned in all societies, asked 
a Neapolitan Nobleman who this Biss was.—“* A * Milordo Inglese,’ was the answer.— 
d so descending in his scale, till at] Weln'the ag ie 
an nding in his scale, till at lastt—** Well, then, he’s a Prince.— !”” sai 
the Earl, * he may be a Prince, but nothing higher.’’ ; 

§ Sir W. Gell, of * Pompeiian’’ celebrity, not descended from ** Aulus Gellius,"’ 
though an ** Attic Knight.’ 
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All his cardinals hoping one day to be pope-ing, 
To their mill alone carry up ail the grist, 

Superannuate prelates who humbug the zealots, 
For *“ Cardinal Virtues” no longer exist. 


Now, though fasting is meet for this learned Elite, 
They cau eat just as fast as their laymen have done, 

For though state much encumbers the “ cardinal numbers,” 
The * cardinal point” is—to mind number one. 

The pope, if they knew, has his appetite too, 


And may wish that some Jeef with his dud/s could be mixt ; 


He can cut pretty deep in the leg of a sheep, 
For on mutton * the Pope’s-eye”’ is steadily fixt. 


Here are statues in rows to be sold to young beaux, 

Who'll give three times the price if a fracture be shewn ; 
While the want of a nose such a value bestows, 

That he who would purchase must pay through his own. 
Ilere a one legged Greek will he buy for antique, 

As the ancients were none of them perfect ’tis said ; 
And the want of a limb can be nothing to him, 

When his own case is worse—in the want of a head, 


Now this love of “ virtu’* though professed by a few, 
Ev’ry true connoisseur must despise in his heart, 
Could the Rosso Antique be transterred to his cheek, 
Who thus mocks at the matchless perfection of art! 
But a desolate waste is this * Region of Taste,” 
And now famous for nought—but its fiddles and strings, 
While the “ virtu” of Rome and our “ virtue’”’ at home, 
Though they should be the same—are far different things. 


Nor in Rome will you want for artistical cant, 
True humbug you'll find acts a principal part ; 
Here enthusiasts throng, with their beards an inch long, 
Just to shew their contempt for the trammels of art ; 
Once truly absurd you'll be surely preferred 
In St. Luke’s, where dear humbug has set up her throne ; 
For though brimful of dukes, I must say that St. Luke's, 
Is, in short, a St. Luke’s much the same as our own. 


Here you'll dowagers find for improvement iuclined, 
Who to see an antique need but look in the glass; 
To the Capitol run—think it — fun 
That a yoddess’s head should be covered with grass. 
V’ll now of the Vatican tell you all that I can, 
Here then you will find the scene totally oe 
See in order the paiatings of Marf’rings and Satnlings ; 
And statues “ in statu quo” nicely arranged. 


But these_statues, alas! which in myriads we pass, 
Are so maimed one can scarce the original know ; 
Airy Mercury springs, though they've clipt both his wings, 
And chaste Dian admits she’s in want of a bow; 
Here Venus is seen, “ beauty’s laugh-loving Queen,” 
Whv in losing her nose has lost tauch of her charms: 
Belisarius begs, though he’s minus two legs, 
And Achilles no longer is famous in arms. 


Here’s “ the Wrestler” thrown down, here they’ve crack’d Juno's crows, 


And the Gorgon must doubtless have seen her own head ; 
While the satyrs are shorn of their horns, to adorn 
Many good Roman gentlemen’s brows in their stead. 
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Here Briareus stands, having lost all his hands, 
And old Argus beside him, as blind as a toad, 
Beauteous Helen the coy they’ ve made weigh a ton® Troy, 
And on Paris a brilliant French polish bestowed. 


As Jolin Bull, in his pride, on all Europe doth ride, 
So we here find Europa doth ride on a Bull. 
Haughty Mars, too, one sees humbly brought on his knees, 
And * poor J’u/can,” in falling, has fractured his skull. 
Next [/omer we meet, though he’s robbed of his feet 
By old Jirgil, who now is deprived of his wreath— 
Lazy Morpheus \ies bedless, and Cerberus headless, 
And Neptune’s old Trident has lost all its teeth. 


There are some chosen few they have membered anew, 
And no fist is left empty—no fragment escapes ; 

Here they arm a young Bacchus, with sword to attack us— 
And bere stick a warrior’s hand full of grapes. 

And mind you’re not stupid enough to think Cupid 
In Rome ever gives a pure genuine scorch, 

Fo: he pierces all hearts with these mode: nized darts, 
And poor Hymen was long ago robbed of his torch ! 


None now dread the nods of the “ King of the Gods,” 
For his bolts are all forged, and Promethean his fire— 

Pan has finished his deeds, for they’ve broken his recds, 
And Apollo finds no ove believe such a lyre. 

Thus we lose ev’ry trace of youth, beauty, and grace, 
As they sink in one rude indigestible mass, 

While old Chronos, the Greek, that true “ modern antique, 
Holds his scythe unimpaired, and unfractured his glass. 


“9 


How my spirit repines, as [ trace all the lines, 
Qld Rome on thy rugged, bat classical face, 
That the * Queen of the World” should in ruins be hurled, 
And be trampled to earth by a spiritless race. 
But my reins I'll let drep, and my Pegasus stop, 
Lest my song, like my subject, eternal be thought, 
And you'll slip from the saddle, lve set you astraddle, 
I hope not completely fatigued with your trot, 
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Wuart if these down-looking Greeks should live? said I, as I was 
walking the other day in the sculpture gallery of the British Museum. 
What would they think of the quaint building ; of the Parthenaid proces- 
sion peering from its sides; of these merry girls giggling so remorselessly, 
and of the gothic sconces, snub noses, pot-bellies, and queer costumes of 
these apologies for men? The gaze of the statues, I thought, was some- 
thing like Hamlet’s when he sees the Ghost. What has all this to do 
with Joint-Stock Companies? You shall know anon. 

When I left the Museum, I amused myself with imagining the ‘old 
Greeks accompanied me. How would they wonder, thought I, potent 
creators as they were of marvels, at our modern improvements ? We sail 
on the sea against wind and tide; we are to be driven by land with the 
velocity of crows ; taking a trip to the moon, on the authority of a bishop, 
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* A pound is the greatest troy weight, but I could not help it, for Helen wouldn’t weigh 
less, and avoirdupois Wouldn't come in. 
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is a feasible project; the labour of learning languages is taken off the 
shoulders of the scholar, and generously assumed by the master; a thou- 
sand Greek words are taught in one hour; Mr. Perkins’s steam-artiller 
only requires a ze orw to blow to shivers any given number of ships; Mr. 
Matthews says, we may ride post to the antipodes through the stomach of 
the earth— and—but a catalogue raisonné would be too bulky an affair. 
And these grave Romans? they would think they had awoke in some 
planet superterrestrially vivific of oddities, or in some terrene place peo- 
pled by persons maddened and lunucised by some marvellous diabderie. 
I went on with my imaginary reanimation uutil I came to the wits of the 
age of the Spectator. I recollected the sorry furniture they deemed amply 
sullicient for a female head; and then thought of the numberless number 
of young ladies sent out from our innumerable boarding-schools, taught a 
vast number more things than these close-hearted essayists ever dreamed 
of, and of the portentous phalanx of authoresses in every department of 
literature, who have contested the palm with the masculine lords of the 
creation. ‘The managers of our theatres, too, have waged war with incom- 
parably better success against taste and sense; the tall plumes, and the 
long-tails, and the half-dozen candle-snaffers, must yield to our processional 
shows; and the outrages against the classicalness of the stage, at which 
Addison shot his wit, are positively nothing to Der Freischiitz, and the 
Devil and Dr. Faustus, and the bats, and the owls, and the dragons, 
and the red fire, and the vanishings. 

I next amused myself with showing them the ‘ Lions” rampant in fash- 
ionable life. What horrent thonghts were raised at the contrast between 
these pestilent vagaries, and the edifying monotony of polite existence in 
their times! Kven the Greeks, ridiculously fond as they were of novel- 
ties, found themselves fairly out-heroded. I could see those very Athe- 
nians, whose penchant for marvels was expesed so mercilessly by De- 
mosthenes, that the lashes still ring in one’s ears, absolutely amazed at the 
stupendous monsters exhibited for the amusement of genteel society, and 
the double quick time at which they are marched off. The stock of 
lions in the last few years was so ample, that it was perfectly unnecessary 
to go back, for, Lord Byron tells us* he was one—*“ a most delicate mon- 
ster’ for talk and gaze to a genteel throng. ‘Then came Belzoni, six feet 
five inches high, with all appliances to boot, a much finer show than his 
Egyptian tomb—then Miss Macauley—next Signor Rossini, whose stolid 
sconce and ample corporeal teguments were duller to a provokingly great 
degree than * the soul of music” within. Mr. Irving followed, the positive 
personification of the heroes of the Scotch novels, the Corypheus of a sum- 
less number of things ; but who, had he declaimed better than Oroondates, 
and been immensely better looking than the Apollo Belvidere, must have 
long since fallen into “ the sear, the yellow leaf.” Mr. Hayne contrived to 
wriggle himself into a little notoriety, and kept it by a succession of fool- 
eries, until every body with a grain of sense came to the conclusion that 
it would be really too ridiculous to waste one thought upon such fadaise 
absurdities. In the— 


” last scene of all, 


That ends this strange eventful history,’’ 


the ribaldries of a ‘‘ leading journal” have given a figure to Signor Velluti. 
It happens often unfortunately that the doctrine of the political economists 





* Sce Medwin. 
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is egregiously false in tke article of lions; for the consumption is not fols 
lowed in all cases by immediate reproduction. You are aware how in- 
calculably valuable in securing the attendance of an orthodox crowd, is a 
lion to a lady ‘‘ at home,” especially if fighting her way up the steps of 
the temple of fashion ; and how very — the novel animal to fashion- 
able loungers, who are in the habit of exclaiming ceaselessly, how mon- 
strously dead bores these things are, by affording a subject to gaze at 
for some few minutes, and to utter some few intelligible sentences about. 

How pitiable the case of the whole race of small talkers condemned to 
silence for want of a new monster to cut jokes on! From compassion for 
the above-mentioned persons I propose to establish a Joint Stock Com- 
pany for Furnishing Lions; Capital, £1,000,000, to be raised in Shares 
of £500. The advantages of the plan to the fashionable world, and the 
chance of profit on the capital laid out, are so strikingly and transparently 
evident, that there can be no doubt the scheme will take. Like other 
projectors, I think it is fair T should make a fat job of it; and I set down 
the following regulations, to show my ability to manage the business of the 
company immeasurably better than any other person :— 


REGULATIONS. 


I. Or Names.—There is ‘* magic in a name.” The projected com- 
pany shall get lions with grandiloquent appellatives of every calibre—the 
greater the bore the better; the Hospodar of Wallachia, the Dalai 
Lama, Xe. 

II. Giants and dwarfs, especially if very handsome or hopelessly ugly, 
may take. Treland will generally furnish the former to measurement. 

III. Speculators, with an eye to the main chance, must keep pace with 
the public. Marvels, miracles, and devilries are now gulped like oysters 
—ergo, Prince Hohenlohe, the Huntsman of the Hartz Forest, Franken- 
stein, and now and then a Goul or Vampire, shall have a place in the pro- 
posed collection. If genteel society go so far in its taste fur its horrors as 
to like the neglected marvels of the laust, the witches and the cats shall 
be produced ad libitum. 

IV. Or Literary Lions.—This class is much in request. The 
Company will bring out the freshest popular poets, especially such as can 
sing a good song, the successful play and novel wrights, (¢/er alios, the 
“* Great Unknown,” himself a host,) travellers who can speak of * moving 
accidents by flood and field,’’ gentlemen who know about mineralogy and 
“all that sort of thing,” and the authors of the crack articles in the last 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. As to the Westminster Reviewers, 
I am afraid their Radical propensities will prevent their admission to 
Aristocratical society. It may be almost worth while to exhibit, as a mag- 
nificent specimen of stupidity, the vulgar animal who could pronounce a 
fashionable rout ‘‘ a well dressed mob in an elegantly-furnished drawing- 
room.” * 

V. No expense shall be spared in collecting lions from all the discovered 
and undiscovered regions of the globe—bearded philosophers from India, 
bronzed noodles from Tombuctoo, and specimens, long before Captain 
Parry arrives, of the biped curiosities of the North Pole. So soon as any 
one of the lucky improvers of steam or aerostation Macudamizes a road to 
the moon, a plentiful supply of Lunar monsters will be imported. 





* IVestminster Review, article ** Tales of a Travclier.’’ 
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VI. Or Purrinc.—If you wish to raise a protégé into notoriety, 
make him play otf a round number of niaiseries, bilk an actress, then 
dash more stupendously than ever in “ the sporting world,” and the thing 
is done. Or, 

VII. Get a diatribe inserted in a leading journal, and potent answers 
to it in the other periodicals. Shameful malignity—unjust censures— 
honourable feelings of Englishmen—these hints may be wrought into a 
number of capital appeals, which nobody shall be hard-hearted enough to 
resist. 

VIII. Of Moniev Lions.—The bringing out of this class, which it 
is expected will ke most in request, shall be paid for liberally by gentle- 
men whose heirs have an itch for matrimony. The natives of the Eme- 
rald Isle, being the best hands at clutching a prize, shall pay most for the 
chance. 

IX. The charge made for all other sorts of lions will be in inverse ratio 
to the gentility of the applicant. The undoubted members of bon ton 
wili be furnished at the cheapest possible rate. Almacks will cut short 
all questions about gentility. Bourgeo’s, wriggling themselves into fashion, 
if they be guilty of red arms, or convicted of eating with their knifes, cr 
burning heterodox tallow candles,* must lay their account with a heavy 
demand. The wisdom of this rule is clear. The furnishing of the aris- 
tocracy with cheap monsters will amply repay, by increased respectability, 
all losses incurred; while, by patronising vulgarity, the company would 
subject itself to the risk of polite damnation. 

X. A sheet nomenclature will be adopted, as least invidious. The 
Suoroysuevos, Or unquestionably genteel, will include Grosvenor, St. James, 
and Portman-squares, and Hamilton-place. The avriAryeueo, or doubtful, 
whose claims to gentility, however, will be admitted, will comprise Berke- 
ley and Cavendish-squares, Baker-street, Upper Brook-street, Upper Har- 
ley-strect, Grosvenor-street, &e. The v4, or positively vulgar, will 
include Euston-square, Notiingham-place, Percy-street, Weymouth-strect, 
Alfred-place, &c. Russell-square, we have the authority of Parliament 
to state, liesin ¢erra incog. If it should happily be discovered, most rare 
monsters might in all a be imported from that quarter. 

If the stock of biped curiosities happen to be exhausted, I propose to 
introduce in polite assemblies, Nero, the great lion of Exeter’Change. He 
will be exhibited, caged, in a conspicuous part of drawing-rooms. His 
rampings and roarings, it is believed, will prove an agreeable redief to the 
insipid courtesies and narcotic tattle and twaddle of human monsters. 
Should this pleasant divertisement pall on gentevl stomachs, my last resource 
will be to exhibit a lion, whose marvellous and varied eccentricity, I have 
good reason to imagine, will afford matter for talk and gaze for full six 
nights. That lion shall be the writer, who heartily wishes that, in one 
particular, he resembled his more fashiunable and fortunate brethren at 
Exeter ’Change, for they ‘ alecays dine at eight o'clock.” 

C. 
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* See ** Sayings and Doings,”’ 
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THE MONTH. 


** When wastlin’ winds. and slaughterin’ guns, 
Bring Autumn’s pleasin’ weather, 
The muireock springs, on whirring wings, 
Amang the bloomin’ heather.”’ 
Burns. 

Tuar repulsive force which, during the first month of the Babylonian year, 
scatters the inhabitants of that city over the face of the country, and drops 
them nearer or farther remote, according as they have a greater or smaller 
portion of vis inertia, not only spends itself within that month, but re-action 
commences during the second. ‘The Jews of the alleys, and the shopkeepers 
of the streets, who had plumped down by, or in, the Thames, or demon- 
strated to the flounders at Margate or the pilchards of the English Channel, 
that there could be no possible relationship between them (not the flounders 
and the pilchards,) and the Anatomie Vivante, usually return during the 
second month of the year, carrying with them the whole stock of their enter- 
tainment, whichas in persons of their description it is by no means great, they 
soon exhaust; and as they have no speculation about any thing that tenants 
the field or flood until it be cooked, they soon become weary of repeating 
to the heedless echo of the cliffs, or the listless murmur of the waters, their 
own small stories and smaller scandal. They, in short, suffer their three weeks 
of pleasure, and creep back, like so many rats, into those holes in which alone 
they find enjoyment, and where it is quite unnecessary to follow them. 

Not so with the more daring spirits, who have the hardihood to draw a 
trigger, and the good sense at the same time to turn their faces in the opposite 
direction, for the saving of their beauty. With them the word is 


** Over the hills and far away.”’ 


Those of scantier ambition and velocity, content themselves by a crusade 
against ducks, pullets, cats, and rabbits, in the midland counties of England ; 
while nothing will serve the esprits forts but to expend shot and purchase 
moor-fowl upon the slopes of the Grampians or the moor of Rannoch; and 
in sooth “ it is a goodly sight to see a dapper esquire of Cheapside, or a lanky 
professional of Lincoln’s-inn,”’ wrestling the whole morning against heather 
and hunger, and compelled to purchase, at ten prices over and above the ex- 
pence of his journey, those two or three braces of birds, which are sent up to 
town as trophies of his skill in gun-craft, and which make the tour of the city 
im presents to hundreds of families, till they be well nigh fit for crawling back 
to that which originally received them, upon a hundred more feet than nature 
has allotted to the winged tribes.—This year the sport has been most unpro- 
ductive ; so much so, indeed, that a single black-cock has been made a com- 
pany concern, and has had the compliments of at least half a dozen sporting 
cockneys inscribed upon its envelope. In consequence of this, it is rumoured 
that the bears of St. Michael’s-alley are to take the hunting trade into their 
especial care and protection, and that, aided by the requisite number of limbs 
of the law, “the Highlands of Scotland Joint-Stock-Shooting-Company” is to 
be in the market forthwith—to which, as Lord Eldon is a keen and capital 
sportsman himself, it is expected that he will not make the smallest objection. 
Rumour whispers, that three modes of conveyance—steam-carriages, steam- 
boats, and steam-balloons, are to be employed for this purpose ; and the 
Chaldees and soothsayers of the Great Babylon, are in the meantime occupied 
in framing a horoscope, and casting the nativity of the mighty and portentous 
scheme. The anticipation of a thing so wonderful as this, may well fill up 


the blank which untoward nature and unsuccessful art have this year made in 
the month of the mountains, 
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AmMUSEMENTS.—The world is like a great lever, however, and a lever well 
and equally poised, so that just in proportion as one end of it sinks down, the 
other end rises up; and,-accordingly, the home sports have made ample amends 
for the failure of those in the Inils. ‘The giants in Guildhall preached a sort 
of crusade against the wild beasts and gingerbread of Bartholomew Fair ; but, 
like most other crusades, it proved unsuccessful ; and the lovers of discordant 
sounds and disorderly conduct were gratified to their hearts’ content. 

Nor was the music of the month by any means confined to tambours, salt- 
boxes, hurdy-gurdies, and twopenny trumpets; for the splendid Minster at 
York—one of the noblest ornaments of the most sublime of reformed churches, 
was thronged with the learned, the illustrious, the noble, and the beautiful, of 
the land, and made to echo to its topmost stone, and rock to its deepest foun- 
dation, by one of the most magnificent musical displays that ever was exhi- 
bited in any age or country. ‘The music consisted of the choicest voices, and 
of every variety of instrument; and both the pieces performed, and the 
manner of performing them, were sublime and skilful beyond precedent. 
Nearly twenty-two thousand tickets were disposed of—the average number 
upon each of the days being not less than six thousand: so that, what with 
the statuary of gallant men and lovely women, held mute in attitudes of 
delight, and the celestial strains which delighted them, the whole might well 
be considered as by much the most splendid and imposing feature of the 
month. The receipts were twenty thousand pounds, of which eleven thousand 
went to pay the expences—chietly fees to musicians (and a goodly sum for 
the whistle it was); six thousand went for the new concert-room, and the 
remaining three thousand two hundred was distributed for charity’s sake. 

The deficiency of fowl was somewhat made up by a supernatural draught 
of fishes; the eels and flounders of the Thames had been shot, or at least 
stunned, by lightning; so that they came to the surface, and were caught in 
such numbers, and with so much avidity and scrambling, that for almost a 
whole day the river from Lambeth to Richmond was literally covered with fish 
and flesh; and those sport-loving persons who had been unableto vanquish a 
single live sparrow, triumphed gloriously over dead flounders. 

LAw AND JusTicE.—In our last “* Month,” the principal feature was the 
activity of the gentlemen of the long robe, who, after having satiated their 
clients in the country with their staple commodities—Equity and Justice— 
and graciously pocketed the difference, were about to return to their several 
cells, to delectate themselves with the pleasing reflection of having battled so 
valiantly in behalf of the innocent and the oppressed—and, it may be also, to 
look after fresh opportunities of signalizing their zeal and disinterested devo- 
tion to the public service. With their transactions, therefore, during the 
present month, we have little to do; nothing of importance having occurred 
at the Assizes, and the trials at the Old Bailey Sessions being, with one unfor- 
tunate exception, of too every-day a nature to merit more than a passing 
remark in our sketch.—Notwithstanding the activity of the sov-disant philo- 
sophers of the day, in the erection of institutes for the instruction of the lower 
orders, and maugre their brilliant promises of increased order and virtue as 
a necessary consequence, the list of cases at the Old Bailey Sessions has been 
much greater than in any former year, and the offences of a much more re- 
volting complexion ; a circumstance, for the occurrence of which we are quite 
unable to account, in a time of such profound peace and unexampled national 
as Ap and the solution of which we willingly concede to those whose 

eads are characterised by a larger development of the casuality and compa- 
rison bumps. Several cases of forgery, and of embezzlement, to a coh- 
siderable amount, have been tried;—not a few persons for murders, of the 
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most atrocious nature; and some for crimes to which we shall not even 
allude. 

In the Police department, the list of cases is so numerous and so varied, 
that it isalmost impossible to select a predominant feature. Mr. Martin has 
been unusually active in his vocation, and appears to have succeeded, in some 
measure, in bringing the costermongers of this in-humane city to something 
like a proper understanding as to the management of the whip. The bears of 
Russia, however, and our little less bearish countrymen who are residing 
among them, seem to be doing their best to carve out fresh work for him on 
the banks of the Don; and should Mr. M. be released by a dissolution of 
Parliament from his office of legislating for the brute creation in this country, 
we humbly opine that he should transplant himself—with his bear, horse, 
and cattle acts—into the dominions of the Russian autocrat, whose subjects, 
from the specimen which they have lately exhibited in horse-racing, would, 
to all appearance, be much benefited by a few additional inflictions of the 
knout—verbum saprenti. 

Moses has, as usual, been busily employed in his legitimate vocation of en- 
deavouring to convey, by hook or by crook, his neighbours’ munish into his 
own pocket; and what is somewhat singular, with the most complete indif- 
ference, as to whether the said monish belonged to Jew or Gentile. Three 
cases of this kind have occurred within the ** Month.” In the first, Moses 
contrived, much to his credit, to convey into his own breeches-pocket, while 
lodged in the watch-house, the time-keeper of the constable of the night, who, 
unlike his brethren, and very much against his usual practice, had been com- 

velled to yield to the soft influence of sleep; in the second, he (the said 
foses, or another descendant of Jacob), managed to secure to himself a very 
valuable painting, which had been put into his hands for renovation, along 
with a bonus of five pounds, to aid in casing it with a proper frame ; and in 
the third, (who could have believed it possible ?), he absolutely succeeded in 
swindling one of his own-tribe. All these cases, however, must yield in in- 
terest and dramatic effect to that of Monsieur Emilius Brandam, (a high 
sounding name for one of the tribe of Israel), who having been entrusted with 
the instruction of a young lady in the niceties and elegancies of the French 
language, became, notwithstanding preceding engagements, so deeply 
enamoured of the charms, both intellectual and corporeal, of his fair pupil, 
that the loss of his brains, (or rather of his skull), appeared to him a much 
more pleasing alternative than the loss of the lady. ‘lhe young lady appears 
to have been nothing loth, and not only received the attentions and proposals 
of Monsieur Emilius Brandam, (we recommend the name to the writer of the 
next novel), with every demonstration of satisfaction usual in such cases, but 
had even consented to become in due time his lawful spouse—when, some- 
how or other, she discovered that her gallant lover was already bound hand 
und foot in matrimonial chains. Monsieur Brandam denied, ‘ upon his 
honour,’’ that he had entered into any thing more than a “ mere contract ;”” 
but the guardian of the lady was of a diflerent opinion, and this gem of 
** honour bright’? was dismissed to the enjoyment of his lawful and wedded 
spouse, who by this time had made her appearance. Monsieur Brandam, 
however, was not to be put off in this way; and, accordingly, having fur- 
nished himself with a double barrelled pistol, he returned to his fair inamo- 
rata with the determination of blowing out his brains, (there would have been 
little loss), or of carrying off the lady. Some strange movements on his part 
during the interview, induced the lady to suppose that his intentions were 
not of the most friendly nature to herself. The gallant Monsieur Brandam 
was secured afier some resistance, by her guardian and the horse patrol, and 
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finally conveyed before Sir R. Birnie, where his spouse, Madame Brandam, 
was also in attendance to welcome him. ‘This fair sufferer declared, that, 
God wot, there was no love in the matter of her marriage, and that she had 
been induced to unite herself with him from the supposition that Monsieur 
Brandam had plenty of ‘* de monish ;” a supposition which arose on her 
part, from having seen in his possession a quantity of the papers issued by 
M‘Alpine, the hair-dresser in ‘Threadneedle-street, which bear on their corner 
‘one thousand pounds,” and which she, in her simplicity, took to be Bank 
of England notes !!!—Monsieur Brandam declared in his defence, that he had 
no intention to inflict the least injury on the young lady or any other person 
—and that if he had been so inclined, he could have done notable mischief, 
as, while “ de fat person’’ (the lady's guardian) ** was upon him, he had 
cocked de pishtol four sheveral times, and might have shlain him.’? Mon- 
sieur Brandam was remanded for want of bail ; and all that we have to say 
further on the subject, is to caution those of our fair readers who are inclined 
to look after the main chance, not to take Mr. M‘Alpine’s challenges to the 
barbers of the metropolis for Bank of Engiand notes;—car, il y a une 
difference. 

In the matter of seduction, a very aggravated case was substantiated at the 
Lambeth office, against a Captain Munroe, a half-pay officer, and a married man, 
who, after having effected the ruin of a poor girl, in the most cold-hearted and 
systematic manner, turned her forth to earn a livelihood in the streets. The 
magistrate and her former master humanely interfered to prevent this last act of 
degradation, and took measures for opening a communication with her 
parents, 

With the exception of a new method of playing rouge et noir—the 
frauds of a literary lacquey (too numerous to be detailed here), and the super- 
abundant zeal of the C/arleys for the peace of the metropolis—the latter of 
whom have received some wholesome castigation from Sir Richard Birnie, 
there has occurred nothing else worthy of being recorded in the “ Month.” 

THe LiTERATURE of the month, with the exception of the “ Session of 
Parliament for 1825,” presents nothing worthy of notice, unless it be the 
“‘ Hymns of John Bowring,” the “ Statistical Illustrations of the British Em- 
pire,’ and the unseemly exhumation, not of the dry-bones, as our readers 
might suppose, but of the drier deeds of the long forgotten and unworthy 
minions and parasites of the profligate, pompous, and hypocritical Court of 
Louis le Grand. The * Session of Parliament’”’—the first volume of a work 
intended to be continued annually—displays much talent, discrimina- 
tion, and impartiality ; and will, no doubt, be in great request, in the event of 
a general election, from the list of Members of Parliament, their attendance, 
and the influences by which they are returned, which is given in the Appen- 
dix. The “* Hymns” of Mr. Bowring are tolerable in their way—the “ Statis- 
tical Illustrations” are extremely useful, and ought to be im every library ; 
the additional two volumes of Madame de Genlis’ Memoirs are very dull and 
very stupid; the “ Literary Life of M. Villenueva’’ is very interesting to 
Catholics and Spanish Patriots; and the various Memoirs of the Gallican 
Anatomies very fit for being replaced in the “ tomb of all the Capulets.”’ 

Or INVENTIONS and DiscovERiEs none of any moment have occurred 
within the ** Month,” with the exception of the wreck of a vessel, sup- 
posed to be that in which La Perouse sailed, by an English whaler, on a 
low island between New Caledonia and New Guinea ; and a new method of 
manufacturing shawls, and throwing silk. The supposition in regard to La 
Perouse is principally grounded on some crosses of St. Louis, and some 
swords, marked with the word “ Paris,’ having been found among the 
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islanders. The new method of manufacturing shawls is said to be so superior 
to that at present in use, as in a short time to enable our manufacturers to 
rival the most brilliant fabrics of Cachemere; while the new machinery for 
throwing silk, will, according to the best judges, place our nianufacturers in 
that article beyond the reach of foreign rivalship. 

In the department of ART AND ScrENCE nothing has been done. Some 
experiments have been made on the magnetic properties of ditferent metals, 
and some hypotheses formed in regard to hydracids and their combinations ; 
but neither the one nor the other are of sufficient importance to be recorded 
in the “ Month.” 

OccurRENCES AT HomE have neither been very numerous nor very im- 
portant, with the exception of the increasing spirit of combination, attended 
with violence and intimidation, which has everywhere manifested itself, and 
which bids fair, if not quelled by corresponding firmness on the part of the 
masters, to undermine our commercial and manufacturing superiority. Se- 
veral cases of the most outrageous conduct have appeared, on the part of the 
workmen at Glasgow and elsewhere, especially in Ireland ; the shipwrights in 
the Thames appear to be still in a turbulent state ; and so complete is the 
union or combination of the shoemakersand tailors throughout the kingdom, to 
support one another in strikes for an advance of wages, that if they chose to 
stand out for unreasonable demands, their masters would either be obliged to 
submit to them or give up their business entirely. 

A very strange depression, and a great lack of the “ needful’? took place at 
the Stock Exchange in the beginning of the month, for which no one could 
account in any satisfactory way. It lasted, however, only for a few days, and 
money has been again abundant in the market. Kean has taken his depar- 
ture to America :—a great number of persons have been drowned at Ports- 
mouth, at the launch of the Princess Charlotte, by the bursting of the flood- 
gates—a splendid house, belonging to Major Russell, has been destroyed at 
Brighton by fire—the first stone of a monument has been erected to General 
Picton, with a suitable inscription, near Carmarthen—the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, 
of match-making, or match-breaking celebrity, has been endeavouring to ca- 
jole Saunders out of his money to assist him in building a'chapel—a Cockney 
Shopkeepers’ Society, for teaching its members to spell and pronounce their 
native language aright, has been instituted, and with these we close the oc+ 
currences of the ** MontTn”’ at home. 

CoLoNIAL OccURRENCES.—Notwithstanding some partial successes on 
the part of our countrymen in the East, the war in India appears to be raging 
with as great violence as ever ; and we own ourselves apprehensive as to the 
result, unless an additional supply of troops be sent from this country. The 
rainy season had set in six weeks earlier than usual, and had proved exceed- 
ingly annoying to troops unaccustomed for a long period to active service ; 
while the supply of provisions had been also diminished, from the same 
cause. On the other hand, Arracan appears to have been captured by the 
troops under the command of General Morrison; while Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, by the latest accounts, was on his march towards Ummerapoora, but 
with an army of only 2000 men, to contend with 50,000 of the enemy’s be- 
fore he reachesit. He has our best wishes for his success; but knowing, as 
we do the nature of the country, the uncertainty of the weather, and the little 
dependence which is to be placed on the friendly disposition of the tribes 
through which he must pass, we are far from being sanguine in our expecta- 
tions of victory. 

The only other occurrence worthy of record, is the seizure of the Almorah, 
at Sydney, by the captain of the Slaney, on account of having on board some 
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tea, for the colony of New South Wales. The Almorah had been chartered 
by the commissary, to make a voyage to Batavia, for bringing a cargo of rice, 
dollars, wheat, tea, &c. to provide against the horrors of an expected famine ; 
but notwithstanding this sanction and necessity of the case, she had no sooner 
entered Sydney Cove than she was boarded by the first lieutenant of the 
Slaney, her hatches locked, her papers sealed, and herself declared to be a 
lawful prize, on account of her having brought a few chests of tea from a 
port within the limits of the East India Company’s charter. The Supreme 
Court at Sydney, having expressed a doubt as to its capability of trying the 
question, the Almorah has been sent to Calcutta, where, we trust, she will 
meet with sufficient protection. 

FOREIGN INDICATIONS.—The most remarkable of these is a decree, or 
resolution on the part of the representatives of the Greek nation to place them- 
selves, and their countrymen, under the protection of the British Government, 
a resolution which, we doubt not, will excite as strong an interest in their 
favour in this country, as it appears likely to give rise to dissatisfaction in 
France and America, whose deputies have protested against it in the bitterest 
spirit-of jealousy and disappointment. What steps our Foreign Secretary may 
take on this occurrence, we cannot possibly determine; but we are cer- 
tain that his feelings are all on the side of Grecian independence, and that if 
the relations of this country with the Ottoman Porte do not prevent him from 
declaring openly in their favour, no other motive will restrain him from giv- 
ing them that countenance and protection which they solicit. ‘The other 
accounts, in regard to Greece, are of so contradictory a nature that we can 
hardly venture to quote them among the events of the month. It appears 
certain, however, that the siege of Missolonghi by the Turks has been raised 
by the timely arrival of a Greek fleet—and, (which is perhaps still more im- 

rtant to the cause of Grecian independence, ) that Lord Cochrane will soon be 
invested with the command of a fleet (part of which is now fitting out in the 
British ports) for its support ;—in which case, nothing but internal jealousy 
and dissension can prevent them from ultimately freeing themselves from 
Turkish tyranny and oppression. 

Nearer home, nothing of importance has occurred, except a decree on 
the part of the King of Holland, which had been rendered necessary by the 
interference of the Jesuits with his Protestant subjects in the Netherlands and 
in Holland. These gentry, it appears, had not only piously undertaken a 
crusade in favour of the cross, but had actually effected a lodgement in Bel- 
gium, and begun the righteous work of prejudicing the Belgians, (who are 
extremely ignorant) against the faith of their Dutch neighbours. Frederick 
William had no wish to interfere with them, and allowed them to proceed 
until they had fully developed their machinations ; but when once he had 
been made aware of them, wisely sent them word to pack up their nena 
and be off, and at the same time took measures to procure a priesthood, whose 
intelligence and zeal for the welfare of their country might be proof against 
any future attempt of the kind.—He decreed, that after the Ist October next, 
no student of slitenain should be admitted who was not in possession of 
certificates from professors in the country, declaring a regular course of study 
in the ancient languages, and the principles of the sciences; and that no per- 
son whose academical education had been carried on abroad, should be ap- 
pointed to any employment in the state, or be capable of exercising any 
ecclesiastical function. 

Whatever some persons may be disposed to think of this decree, we are 
fully of opinion that the measure was not only warranted, but absolutely 
called for, by the circumstances of the case, and the danger to which the 
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government of the country might ultimately have Leen exposed by the machi- 
nations of the most crafty, insinuating, and persevering fanatics that have 
ever appeared in any age or country—and fanatics, too, in the cause of a re- 
higion which has always been opposed, not only to the spread of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, but to every thing that could promote the happiness, the 
comfort, and the enjoyments of man—which did more, in times past, to 
rivet the chains of intellectual darkness, and keep the nations of the earth in 
thraldom and slavery, than any despotism that ever existed ; and which, even 
now, only wants the power, in order to recommence the same pernicious sys- 
tem. We are no friends to intolerance or illiberality; but when we consider 
the system which has all along been pursued by the Catholic Priesthood, and 
the late unmanly and bigotted attacks which have been made on the liberty of 
the press in Austria and France—along with the detestable edict of the Sardi- 
nian despot prohibiting his subjects from acquiring the simple elements of 
education, unless they are possessed of a certain annual income—we cannot 
but feel that there is a something in the spirit of the Catholic religion so to- 
tally adverse to the security and glory of a free people as to justify, not a pro- 
hibition to adopt its faith, and exercise its rites and ceremonies, (God forbid), 
but the exclusion of its votaries from such situations of influence and autho- 
rity as might enable th=m to restore its splendour—its despotism—its super- 
stition, its darkness and its cruelty. 

PotiticAL MoveMENTs AT Home.—Notwithstanding the defeat sus- 
tained by the Irish Catholic leaders in the last session of Parliament, ii would 
appear from the meetings which they have lately held at Cork and Fermoy, 
that they still intend to bring their cause before the Legislature of the country. 
Little unanimity, however, appears to prevail among them; and the eyes of 
the country are now so thoroughly open, both to the ambitious nature of their 
claims, and the probable consequences of acceding to them, that we do not 
apprehend either a very vigorous attack on their part, or a pernicious conces- 
sion on that of Parliament. 

The great political movements of the month have, however, been princi- 
a caused by the rumcour of a dissolution of Parliament, a rumour which 

ms been gaining ground for some time, and which, from the best private in- 

JArmation, we have reason to believe to be well founded. Some disagreement, 

it is said, has taken place on the subject between the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs and the Lord Chancellor ; and those who pretend to see farther into 
the mysteries of cabinet meetings than their neighbours, consider the ques- 
tion of a dissolution as very problematical. Our record states that it will be 
publicly dissolved on the 27th, and privately determined on on the 22d. 
Time will undoubtedly shew who is in the right. We could say much as to 
the chances of both parties (if indeed there be such things as parties now-a- 
days) in the election which will ensue; but we must refrain: for— 


Nos immensum spatiis confecimus equor ; 
Et jam tempus aq ium fumantia solvere colla, 


“JAN SCHALKEN’S THREE WISHES,” 
A DUTCH LEGEND. 


At a small fishing village in Dutch Flanders, there is still shown the site 
of a hut, which was an object of much attention whilst it stood, on account of 
a singular legend that relates to its first inhabitant, a kind-hearted fellow, who 
depended on his boat for subsistence, and his own happy disposition for 
cheerfulness during every hardship and privation. Thus the story goes: one 
dark and stormy night in winter, as Jan Schalken was sitting wi his good. 
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natured buxom wife by the fire, he was awakened from a transient doze by a 
knocking at the door of his hut. He started up, drew back the bolt, and a 
stranger entered. He was a tall man, but little could be distinguished either 
of his face or figure, as he wore a large dark cloak, which he had ¢ontrived to 
pull over his head after the fashion of a cowl. * I am a poor traveller (said 
the stranger,) and want a night’s lodging. Will you grant it to me?” “ Aye, 
to be sure, (replied Schalken,) but Iam afraid your cheer will be but sorry. 
Had you come sooner you might have fared better. Sit down, however, and 
eat of what is left.”” The traveller took him at his word, and in a short time 
afterwards retired to his humble sleeping-place. In the morning a he was 
about to depart, he advanced towards Schalken, and giving him his hand, thus 
addressed him: “It 1s needless for you, my good friend, to know who | am ; 
but of this be assured, that 1 can and will be grateful; for when the rich and 
the powerful turned me last night from their inhospitable gates, you welcomed 
me as man should welcome man, and looked with an eye of pity on the deso- 
late traveller in the storm. I grant you three wishes. Be they what they 
may, those wishes shall be gratified.’” Now Schalken certainly did not put 
much faith in these promises, but still he thought it the safest plan to make 
trial of them; and, accordmgly, began to consider how he should fix his 
wishes. Jan was a man who had few or no ambitious views; and was con- 
tented with the way of life in which he had been brought up. In fact, he 
was so well satisfied with his situation, that he had not the least inclination to 
kose a single day of his laborious existence ; but, on the contrary, had a very 
sincere wish of adding a few years to those which he was destined to live. 
This gave rise to wish the first. ‘* Let my wife and myself live (he said) 
fifty years longer than nature had designed :” ‘ It shall be done,”’ cried the 
stranger. Whilst Schalken was puzzling his brain for a second wish, he 
be-thought him that a pear-tree, which was in his little garden, had been fre- 
quently despoiled of its fruit, to the no small detriment of the said tree, and 
grievous disappointment of its owner. ‘* For my second wish, grant that 
whoever climbs my pear-tree shall not have power to leave it until my per- 
mission be given.” 

This was also assented to. Schalken was a sober man, and liked to sit 
down and chat with his wife of an-evening ; but she was a bustling body, and 
often jumped up in the midst of a conversation that she had only heard ten or 
twelve times, to scrub the table or set their clay platters in order. Nothing 
disturbed him so much as this, and he was determined, if possible, to prevent 
a recurrence of the nuisance. With this object in view, he approached close 
to the stranger, and in a low whisper told him his third and last wish: that 
whoever sat in a particular chair in his hut,should not be able to move outof it 
until it should please him so to order. This wish was agreed to by the tra- 
veller, who, after many greetings, departed on his way. Years passed on, and 
his last two wishes had been fully gratified by often detaining thieves in his 
tree, and his wife on her chair. The time was approaching when the promise 
of longevity would be falsified or made manifest. It happened that the 
birth-days of the fisherman and his wife were the same. They were sitting 
together on the evening of the day that made him 79 years, and Mietje 73 
years of age, when the moon that was shining through the window of the hut 
seemed suddenly to be extinguished, and the stars rushed down the dark 
clouds and lay glaring on the surface of the ocean, over which was spread 
ai unnatural calmness, although the skies appeared to be mastered by the 
winds, and were heaving onward, with their mighty waves of cloud. Birds 


dropped dead from the boughs, and the foliage of the trees turned to a pale 


sed. All seemed to prognosticate the approach of Death: and in a few 
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minutes afterwards sure enough he came. He was, however, very different 
from all that the worthy couple had heard or fancied of him. He was certainly 
rather thin, and had very little colour, but he was well dressed, and his de- 

rtment was that of a gentleman. Bowing very politely to the ancient pair, 

1e told them he merely came to give notice that by right they should have 

belonged to him on that day, but a fifty years’ respite was granted, and when 
that period had expired, he should visit them again. He then walked away, 
and the moon, and the stars, and the watersregained their natural appearance. 
For the next fifty years every thing passed on as quietly as before; but as the 
time drew nigh for the appointed advent of Death, Jan became thoughttul, 
and he felt no pleasure at the idea of the anticipated visit. The day arrived, 
and Death came preceded by the same horrors as on the former occasion. 
“* Well, good folks, (said he), you now can have no objection to accompany 
me; for assuredly you have hitherto been highly privileged, and have lived 
long enough.’’ ‘The old dame wept and clung feebly to her husband, as if 
she feared they were to be divided after passing away from the earth on 
which they had dwelt so long and so happily together. Poor Schalken also 
looked very downcast, and moved after Death but slowly. As they 
passed by Jan’s garden, he turned to take a last look at it, when a 
sudden thought struck him. He called to Death and said, * Sir, allow me 
to propose something toyou. Our journey is a long one, and we have no 
provisions; I am too infirm, or 1 would climb yonder pear-tree, and take a 
stock of its best fruit with us ; you are active and obliging, and will, lam sure, 
Sir, get it for us.” Death, with great condescension, complied, and ascend- 
ing the tree, gathered a great number of pears, which he threw down to old 
Schalken and his wife. At length he determined upon descending, but to his 
surprise and apparent consternation, discovered that he was immovable ; nor 
would Jan allow him to leave the tree until he had given them a promise of 
living another half century. 

They jogged on in the old way for fifty years more, and Death came to the 
day. ite was by no means so polite as he had formerly been, for the trick 
that Schalken had put upon hun offended his dignity and hurt his pride not a 
little. ‘ Come, Jan,’’ said he, “ you used me scurvily the other day, (Death 
thinks but very little of fifty years!) and I am now determined to lose no 
time—come.”’ 

Jan was sitting at his little table, busily employed in writing, when Death 
entered. He raised his head sorrowfully, and the pen trembled in his hand 
as he thus addressed him, “ I confess that my former conduct towards you 
merits blame, but | have done with such knaveries now, and have learnt to 
know that life is of little worth, and that I have seen enough of it. Still, be- 
fore I quit this world I should like to do all the good I can, and was engaged 
when you arrived in making a will, that a poor lad, who has been always kind 
tous, may receive this hut and my boat. Suffer me but to finish what I have 
begun, and I shall cheerfully follow wherever you may lead, Pray sit down, 
in a few minutes my task will be ended.”” Death, thus appealed to, could re- 
fuse no longer, and seated himself in a chair, from which he found it as ditti- 
cult to rise as he had formerly to descend from the pear-tree. His liberation 
was bought at the expence of an additional fifty years, at the end of which 

iod, and exactly on their birth-day, Jan Schalken and his wife died quietly 
in their bed, and the salt water flowed freely in the little village, in which they 
a lived long enough to be considered the father and mother of all its inha- 

tants. 
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UNITED STATES. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THEIR LITERATURE—(CONCLUDED.) 


POLITICS, THEOLOGY, LAW, POLITICAL ECONOMY, POETRY, PAINTING, 
&e. §e. 

A few facts more, and I shall have done with general views, and speculative 
theories concerning the people of the United States of North America; and pro- 
ceed, in a very different way—so as to show their progress, in the fine arts, 
and, I hope, in all that relates to the Great Commonwealth of Literature ; 
with sketches of character, habits, opinions, peculiarities, &c. &c. 

But I would finisn the enquiry, which 1 have begun. I would ask, if, 
apart from all mere hypothesis, conjecture, and speculation, there be not, 
within the knowledge of those, who read my last paper, a few simple facts, 
which, if they were duly estimated, in a serious way, would render it proba- 
ble, to say the least of it, that the people of this country do not see the whole, 
nor the best part of the Transatlantic likatere ? 

The POLITICAL WRITINGS of the new world are not wanted here. They 
are seldom or never heard of, here. They are better known, I believe, to 
the French political writers, and, I am quite sure, to those of Germany, than 
they are to those of Great Britain. Still, I meet with a few able men, 
who have read a small part of the larger political treatises, which have appeared 
in the United States, and with one or two, courageous enough to al of the 
FEDERALIST,* very much as it really deserves to be spoken of. But every 
body knows that political writings are the natural growth of a republick, if the 
press be free ; and that, for half a century, they have abounded in every part 
of the United States. Elections, the great source of political strife, occur, 
in that country, almost every week, in the year. ‘The transactions of the 
general government, and of the twenty-four several governments, are all to be 
reviewed—and, of course, the multitude of newspapers are crowded with po 
litical essays, all the year round. The writers of America always begin by 
writing for the newspapers; and, as political essays are better under- 
stood, by those, to whom they look for a worthy recompence—the people ; 
better relished, viewed with more favour, and easily thrown off, the writers 
begin with political essays. There is, indeed, but one road for ambition 
there—a broad high way, which runs over the rocky precipices, not of 
literature, not of the fine arts, not of the great sciences—but of politicks. 
If you are not a politician, you are nothing at all. A statesman, who 
could not, or would not prattle about the ordinary trash of ordinary politicks, 
would be but a cipher in the eyes of the sovereign people. In a word, as 
every ambitious man of that country is obliged, either to write upon politicks, 
or to talk about politicks—the political writers of America are the best writers 
of America; are five hundred times more numerous than all the rest, and 
yet, are never heard of, in this country. 

And so, of their THEOLOGICAL WRITERS, What care the people of Great 
Britain, so fruitful as they are, in all that regards the churches, the religious 
doctrine, or the religious faith of men—what care they, for North American 
theology ? In their opinion, it would be much of a piece with North Ameri- 
can politicks, or North American law, of which, all that would be applicable or 


interesting to them, would pass for a commentary—a barbarous commentary 
on what is English. 


NE ED SN LL 

* Feperauist. A profound, clear, and admirable work ; the joint production of James 
Madison, Alexander Hamilton, and John Jay—three men, statesmen, either of whom 
would have been regarded as extraordinary, among any people, ancient or modern. Jk 
is adetailed exhibition of the Federal a of government, 
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And yet, a few North American works on theology have re-appeared in 
Great Britain ; two or three of which works now stand so high, as to render 
somewhat questionable the reported unproductiveness of the new world, in 
the argumentative, thoughtful, and vigorous departments of learning. 

The masterly book of Dr. Jonathan Edwards, president of the New Jersey 
college, upon the freedom of the will, appears to be regarded with absolute 
veneration here ; the sermons and theological essays of Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
president of Yale college, Connecticut, have eacited much notice, lately ; and 
a few of the chief Unitarian discourses,* (whatever may be thought. of their 
doctrine), which have been delivered, within a few years about Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, having found their wee over sea, have done much toward es- 
tablishing a high character for the biblical criticks and theological writers, of 
America—so far, I mean, as their integrity and scholarship are concerned. 
The letters of Jared Sparks, now Editor of the North American Review, touching 
the ordinances of the Protestant Episcopal Church, are a good sample of in- 
dustry and power, inthis department. So, indeed, are the letters of Pro- 
fessor Stewart, of Andover. 

Now :—it is generally known, I suppose, that every sort of religion is 
tolerated, by law, in the United States of North America.t I say, by daw ; 
because, even there, in the United States of North America, there is no other 
sort of toleration ; the majority being despotick in proportion to their power, 
and the minority oppressed, in proportion to their weakness—whatever may 
be their belief. How, indeed, can it ever be otherwise, with any people ? 
There is no such thing as charity of opimion, whatever there may be of cha- 
rity atlaw. There never has been, there never will be, I am afraid, any 
mercy, on earth, for the Unbeliever, so called, either in politicks or religion, 
law, physick, or divinity. He that will not believe, as other men believe, is 
always a.madman, a fool, or a knave, in proportion to his unbelief; that is, 
in proportion as he is unsupported by others. 

But. while every sort of religion istolerated, by law, in the United States of 
North America, every sort of dine is obliged to contend for proselytes, with 
every other sort of religion there, before the publick. With a free press, and 
a multitude of newspapers, ready to take either side, of any dispute, political 
or religious, without money and without price, it were natural enough to sup- 
pose that the United States would be,—as they are—the very hot-bed of 
theological controversy ; and yet, how little of it is known here! only a few 
books and a few sermons, out of the ship loads that have been produced in that 
country, were ever heard of inthis. The writers on theology, in the new 
world, are like the writers on government—both were ‘* nurtured in con- 
vulsion.”” They issued forth, side by side, in the stupendous overthrow of 
church and state, and have grown up together, as it were, out of the very 
foundations of the earth. Fifty years ago, the day of political emancipation 
had arrived in the United States of North America ; fifty years ago, the day of 
religious emancipation had arrived; but when shall the day of literary eman- 
cipation arrive ? not for whole years; when, the day of legal emancipation ? 
perhaps not for whole age Here then, we have two great classes of literary 
men, the most powerful, which have appeared in that country—two great 
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* One, a me:e pamphlet, was reviewed in Blackwood, a month ortwo ago. It was a 
sermon, if] recollect, by Mr. Canning of Boston. The reader will be surprised, perhaps, 
to hear that Mr. C. isa leading Unitarian there. But Blackwood is remarkable for such 


tberality. 

¢ By the Federal Government, I should say; forcertain of the individual, or state 
governments atest oath, which excludes the “ unbeliever’’ from every office of 
srust or profit, civil or military, in. such individual states. 
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pee, oh whom the literary men of Great Britain are absolutely unac- 
uated. 

i And so, in the Law. The Law wriTERs of America are yet in astate of bon- 
dage ; but are nevertheless fruitful ; and their issue is worthy of all praise. Very 
respectable reports—reports, which have heretofore met, and would continue 
to meet, if they were properly known, with respect, from the Judges of West- 
minster Hall,* are continually issuing from the American press, at the rate, 
perhaps, of about forty or fifty large octavo volumes a-year ; and, were this a 
proper occasion, I might speak of several works, on ish law, which I 
am sure, from my own knowledge of what is required by the profession, 
would be thought very highly of, in this country.t On the whole, it is my 
opinion, that somewhere about one hundred large octavo volumes of law 
appear annually in the United States, besides those, which are. repub- 
lished there; and yet, in this country, how little of American law was ever 
heard of—though American law is, after all, but another name for English 
law. Here then, are three classes (the chief, undoubtedly, among the wniters 
of the new world) of whom the writers here know little or nothing, 

So too, in POLITICAL ECONOMY. There have been a multitude of wri- 
ters upon that subject, in the United States, and a few, that weve highly re- 
spectable, though most of them have confined their enquiries to this or that 
particular branch of the study, and:have appeared only in the newspapers, or 
in short essays, or pamphlets. But among them, is a person, a Mr. Daniel 
Raymond, who has written a work in two large octavos, which may be 
regarded asa very complete system, of itself—not a perfect system ; but a com- 
plete one, a whole one. It is a work, which, notwithstanding a deal of saucy 
promsnynon. to be met with, here and there, in almost every chapter; a 
ew laughable mistakes or oversights; and several passages made up, with 
about an equal proportion of absurdity, rudeness, and false grammar, abounds 
in more satisfactory, original and clear explanations, more practical views, in 
every way, and more touchable and happy solutions of what are looked upon, 
as phenomena, or problems in the very metaphysicks of political economy, 
than any other work that I know of. The great fault, however, is a very bad 
one. It has made a difficult science much too familiar; in the very outset, 
much too intelligible, much too easy of explanation. ‘Teachers never tole- 
rate such books—and learners have no great relish for that, which anybody 
may understand without labour. It is in fact vastly too unlearned for the 
age. People, whatever they may pretend, especially if they are wise, do not 
like to have mysteries cleared up, with a word or two, or a laugh—mysteries, 
which have puzzled them, perhaps, year after year; nor do they much like 
to be unceremoniously convicted, before all the world, of monstrous error, in 
their favorite philosophy, by a sort of barbarian, who, it is probable, had 
grown up in the w of North America, before he heard the name of that 
very system, about which, he afterwards wrote, so as to shame the teachers 
of it, and so as to startle the wise men of Europe. 

Such is the characters of this work, and yet the probability is, that, 
in Great Britain it has never been heard of, even by the writers on poli- 
tical economy.t Two years azo, I had a copy of it ; and, after reading it 





* Dallas’ Pennsylvania Reports. were spoken highly of, by Lord Mansfield. ; 

+ 1 will mention a few of these. Garirrrras’ Law Reoister; a capital work which 
exhibits the Law and Practice of every state in the confederacy, in 3 or 4 vols, Svo. 
Dana’s ABRIDGEMENT AND Digest or American Law,8 vols. royal 8vo.—the labour 
of nearly halfa century, by one of the ablest lawyers of the age. PHiLtips on INSURANCE, 
cae N. England), a desideratum in English Law. Horrman’s Course or Lecat 

upy ; a work intended for the United States, and well adapted to their wants; also 
of great value wherever English law is cultivated, as a science. 

_ } It has been touched in Blackwood, I hear, with high praise; and perhaps, may be 
included, ina very late paper on American Books, by Mr. Cobbett. 
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through, I tried very hard to give it away on the condition merely of its being 
read—not republished ; for that, | found was entirely out of the question ; but 
read, ina serious way, and if possible, reviewed ; but my endeavours were all 
in vain. It was under consideration, for a twelvemonth or so, without having 
a leaf cut. 

So much for the graver productions of North American Literature. They 
are absolutely unheard of, in this part of our earth. In the arts andsciences, 
physical and moral, it is the same, throughout. In biography, history, medi- 
cine, poetry, miscellany, it is altogether worse. The last North American 
Review,®* itself, which, as I have said before, is not in the habit of giving the 
titles of one half, or even a quarter of the books that are actually originated, 
in the United States, gives a list of one hundred and sixteen books and pam- 
phlets, which originated there, within the previous quarter ; and of thirty 
seven re-published there, within the same period, under the head of Arts, 
ScrENCEs, and PHiLosopHY; BioGRAPHY; COMMERCE and MANuFAc- 
TURES; THE DramMA; EpucatTion; GroLtocy; History; Law; 
MATHEMATICKS; MepicinE; MILiTary ScrENcCE; MINERALOGY; Mis- 
CELLANY; Novets; PorTry; Po.itics; RoMANcEsS; THEOLOGY ; 
TopoGRAPHY and STATisTics ; VoyvAGEs and TRAVELS, &c. &c. &c. It 
contains, moreover, twenty-six reviews or critical notices of native works, ten 
of which are novels or romances. And here it may be well to observe, that 
almost every good British book is re-published, in the United States, however 

¢ or expensive it may be, as a matter of course ;+ that the Quarterly Review, 
and the Edinb h Review, and the NEw Montuty Macazine (?) are 
EI re-published there; and that Blackwood’s Magazine is regularly 
supplied, to the American publishers; that eleven different periodical 
journals or papers, literary or scientifick, the native produce of the United States, 
are actually received in this town, and that alate American paper declares 
that nearly two hundred ‘ periodicals” are published in the United States, 
«* over and above the newspapers.” Wonderful as this may appear, it is 
probably, not far from the truth ; and as for the newspapers, there is hardly a 
country village, without one or two. They are more plentiful, perhaps, than 
the Banks, which are scattered over some = of the New World, and large 
_— too, in the proportion of about one bank to every one or two hundred 

ouses. 

And so is it, with Novets. I would speak ofthem, in detail, if I had more 
time, now; but as it is, I must content myself with observing that, it is only 
within two or three years, if the Novels of Brown are excepted—a newspaper 
novelist of America, whose powerful, strange books were accidentally re-pro- 
duced here, a long while ago, and are now beginning to be acknowledged for 
American stories—that such a thing as a novel, produced in America, had 
ever been heard of, in Great Britain. Five years ago, America was one of 
the last countries on earth, to which a novel reader of Europe, would have 

ne, for a native story. But now, a few pretty good novels, and a score, at 
Se, of very bad ones, having found their way over the waters, and all within 
two or three years, it has come to be regarded as good play, for the London 
publisher of a North American story, to avow the origin of it, one way or 
another, if not on the title-page, at least, in a review. Five years since, he 
would have been shy—very shy of the word “ American.” He would have 
been likely to avoid any sort of ware, with such a mark ; and would rather 





® No. XLVIII. for July, 1825, 
+ For example, Rers’ Cyctopapia—greatly superior to the English edition; Ba- 
eon’s ABRIDOMENT, witha igious quantity of notes, from the American reports ; 


“Veazey, and Vazry Junior's hancery Reports, are all re-published there. 
t By Mitiea. 
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suppress a part of the title-page, than have it appear, in a work that he was 
about to re-publish. Now, it is directly the reverse. Then, the words * a 
North American story ;” or, ‘* a Tale, by a Narth American,” would have 
been the death of a good novel; tow, they would help off, a bad one.® Five 
years ago, it was a distinction, that was felt in America, for an author of that 
country to be re-published here. Jt is not so at present, Every sort of trash 
is repeated here, now, because it is American. 

The reading publick of this — it should be recollected, are greatly, 
if not chiefly influenced by the publishers. They do not read a work at all, 
if it be published by this or that individual ; and a work would be slighted, 
or never heard of, by the scientifick or literary world—by the very people for 
whom, and for whom alone, it was intended, if it were brought forth, by 
certain of the trade—as A. B. or C. for example; when, if the very same 
work were published by X. Y. Z. who live, in other paris of the town, and 
charge higher prices for their trumpery, it would be sold, as a matter of course ; 
talked about ; reviewed, in every possible shape; and, after a while, per- 
haps—read. 

Some of these London publishers have a character, which makes it very 
certain that, whatever they may choose to publish, will be “ subscribed off,’’ 
(sold beforehand) ; reviewed by those who are able to review; puffed by 
those who are able to puff it ; and read by those, who are able to understand 
it—by the educated and polite ; while some others, publish what they will, 
are quite sure that it must be worked off, in the way of trade, volume by vo- 
lume ; that it will never be heard of, but by those, who are neither educated 
nor polite ; by those in a word, who have no relish for that, which is above 
the understanding of the very multitude; and worse than all, perhaps, that it 
will never be reviewed, except as the ballads and picture books are, which are 
published at the corner of St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

Were the finest poetry in the world, or the most beautiful story, put forth by 
one of the latter class of London publishers ; by one ofthe trade, whose patrons 
deal but with circulating libraries, apprentices, village gossips, and chamber 
maids—people, who breakfast, dine, and sup on the poetry and prose, that 
are supplied everywhere at a penny a line, what on earth would become of 
it ? were such a work as * Corinna,’’—* the Vicar of Wakefield, ”’ or the 
“‘ New Heloise,” for example, to appear as a new book, by a new author, 
from the great warehouse of —————— or - » what would ever be 
known of it, by the world of literature ; what, by those, who would be able 
to judge of it ? Would it not go, piece-meal, to the trunk-makers ? Would 
it not be looked upon as unintelligible stuff ? trash, altogether below the at- 
tention of those who are qualified to enjoy, at so much a week, the “* Myste- 
rious Freebooter,’’ the * Innocent Adultress,”’ “ Faithful and affecting Stories, 
founded on fact,’ ‘ Lines to the beautiful and accomplished Miss Ann* 
B*ng Br*df*rd, of Canterbury, Kent, England ; by Strephon ;” a Riddle of 
six pages; an Epigram of two; The Morning Post, or the Gentleman’s 
Magazine? Would people, who have not capacity enough to enjoy Madame 
de-Stahl, Goldsmith, or Rousseau, ever suspect that a work, which they could 
not relish, was above their capacity ? Would those, who could under- 
Stand it, ever see it; and would not those, who saw it, never understand it ? 

Besides, it should be recollected that a book, which an American writer 
might be willing to put forth, in America, he might be very unwilling to 











* So in feats of dexterity or strength, at Bartholomew Fair and Astley’s ; nay—if a 
man wish to put his neck in jeopardy, any how, by a “ terrifick ascent’ at Vauxhall ; 
or a ** serrifiek descent”’ from Dover Clifl, he does it now under the title of ** an Ame- 


sican,’’ 
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put forth, in Great Britain. There has, probably, never been any American 
work of imagination republished in England, without the Author’s con- 
sent (and there have been but a very few republished here, in any other 
way) which would not have been materially ee if he had forseen, or 
supposed that it ever would have been republished in this quarter. 

in that country, there has been, till of late, no inducement for an author 
to bestow much time or thought, upon the structure of a novel, a poem, ora 

y—or any thing else, indeed, of a literary character ; no hope of reward, 

wever qualified he might be, for any sort of literary undertaking, by the 
greatness or the splendour of his faculties, by the power of his head, or he 
courage and beauty of his heart. If he laboured, he knew that he laboured 
m vain; that his material would be wasted, and his toil misunderstood ; 
therefore, he laboured just enough, to keep himself occupied—in good health, 
or out of mischief. It is not so, here. In this country, he would find it 
worth his while, whenever he took up the pen, to put forth his whole 
strength, in every possible way ; whether he were urged, by a desire of pecu- 
niary profit, or a — of lasting, steady reputation. 

It would be thought very unfair to judge of a poem, or a play, or a novel, by 
an imperfect or mutilated copy, published by nobody knows whom, without 
the author’s knowledge or consent; and rather uncharitable, I dare say, to 
judge of the literature of a whole nation, by a few extracts, from a few of 
these mutilated or imperfect copies, which were intended for another world— 
not for this ; and yet, in a majority of cases—in ae nineteen out of 
twenty, the poetry and eee upon which the judgment of the British publick 
is founded, respecting the literature of the North American people, is of this 
very character. . 

What could be more cruel, to speak of a late case, than the reproduction 
here, of the boyish papers, that were scribbled by Irving, in his youth—mere 
newspaper criticism, (so called) upon a wretched, every day theatrical per- 
formance ; the trash of one hour concerning the trash of another. And yet, 
if the London publisher deserves a rebuke, how much more does the Ame- 
rican publisher deserve it; for it was he, the American, who had the base- 
ness and cruelty, notwithstanding the pride, which he took in the glory of his 
countryman, to go about, ransacking the idle record of his youth, for testimony 
against his literary reputation. It was he, that, with a most wicked, grovelling, 
paltry spirit of trade, went over the whole city of New York, rummaging 
mto the trampled and filthy rubbish of printing-offices, for specimens of 
what a clever man had produced, while he was yet, an overgrown boy. 

I could give another example. I might speak of an American story, which 
has been republished here, and which has obtained a good share of reputa- 
tion—a story that was thrown off, by a professional man, at intervals of lei- 
sure, such as he could obtain, by piecemeal, under the pressure of many 
serious duties, during a period of less than five weeks.* It has never been 
read, here, except by accident, out of a certain class, for whom it was re- 
published in the way of trade, a class, ninety-nine one hundreths of whom 
are the patrons of, or the purveyors to, circulating libraries. The London 
publisher is not blameable, except for a few absurd omissions, a few super- 
fluous and ridiculous emendations, and a host of supernumerary Seales, 
added to a host, which disfigured the American copy, and were partially cor- 
rected, in a table of errata, such as no. man ever saw to an English k.; 
but 1 mention the fact as one of a multitude, which might be collected for 

roof that such American literature, as the people of this country do see, so 
ar from being a fair specimen of what America has yielded, is not even a 


* In3 Vols, 
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tolerable specimen of what a few of her small writers have produced—few 
and small as they are; to say nothing of what they might have produced, if 
they had met with such noble encouragement, as the British writers receive. 

And yet, under all these multiplied and heavy disadvantages, a few North 
American stories are now making their way, hither and thither, jnto the 
hearts of this people; a few of which I may have occasion to speak, as 
they deserve, by and by. 

Let us turn our eyes, now, in another direction, for a few minutes. Let 
us enquire about AMERICAN POETRY. Bear in mind, if you please, that 
five years ago, nobody here would have read an American novel; or at any 
rate, nobody here had valour enough to acknowledge that he had been so 
barbarous. But how is it at present? The change has been wrought, in less 
than five years—in about four. People are now ready enough to confess, 
in voices above their breath too, not only that they have had a peep into 
this or that wild American story, but that they have been gratiBed, and, 

rhaps, amazed and agitated by the surprising energy, vivid picturing, 
alae ways, and strange earnestness of the writers; and that a certain 
peculiar property, which it is quite the fashion for British reviewers and pub- 
lishers to call ‘* coarseness,”’ in the literature of the New Wor op, is, after 
all, not very unlike the * coarseness’’ of that other vegetation of the New 
WorLD, which encumbers the wiklerness with savage beauty, darkens the 
everlasting hills, with gorgeous colour, and overshadows all the unvisited 
waters, with a sort of cloudy magnificence. 

Five years ago, there was no such thing to be heard of here, as a North 
American story, or novel. Now; both are to be met with, in every shop— 
in every shop | mean, where British novels and stories are to be found. 
Now, there is hardly such a thing as a North American poem to be had here, 
for love or money ; but, in five years more, why may not American poetry be 
as common, to say the least of it, as American stories, novels, &c. are at pre- 
sent?* Is it not very possible that a peculiar poetry may be discovered over 
sea; that, after a while, it may come to be tolerated here, and, perhaps, wondered 
at, like the peculiar prose, which has lately been detected there? Poetry, 
as bold, fresh and original, as any other part of their literature? Poetry, of a 
piece with the wild, strange flowers of another world? For my own part, 
1am decidedly of opinion, that, if this people knew as much of American 
poetry, as they do of American prose, they would prefer the former to the 
latter ; although, as I have said before, they have no right, for ages, to require 
poetry of such a people, as the Americans. 

It is very true, that, some years since, a partial friend of North American 
literature took the trouble of collecting and republishing, here, a volume or 
so, of North American poetry: but he was not qualified for the undertaking— 
he had not seen a fiftieth part of it; he had never heard of that, which 
deserves to be called, by way of distinction, the poetry of the new world—a 
sort of poetry, which is everything but classical ; which comes up, here and 
there, in starts and gushes, all over the country ; sings, for an hour or two, 
with a tune of its own, like a wild bird among the leaves, or a sweet foun- 
tain, that breaks up in the solitary place; and is heard of no more. fle 
sought for ‘ classical poetry,” in the woods of North America! - He sought 
for copies, where he might have had originals. He went over sea, with a 





* The day for poetry has gone by; the day of the drama too—that has gone by, if we 
are to believe the newspapers of our age. Absurd. If a great, original writer should 
appear, he could create a fashion for himself. But are there no great original writers, 
now? I could name forty, with power enough to set a new fashion, if they would under- 
take it, seriously. 
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measure, for beauty and power, which completely disqualified him for mea. 
suring both. He selected one or two volumes of bad poetry, where he might 
have selected a dozen, at least, of good poetry. 

But, if a worthy selection were made, from the poets of North America, it 
should never fall into the hands of people, who have been brought up, on 
classical poetry ; of those, who have but one standard for literature ; of those, 
who are unable either to relish or comprehend the extravagancies of youth, of 
great genius, all abroad with excess of power, half crazy with fervour and ex- 
altation ; or the beautiful nature of a good and affectionate heart, after such 
exaltation has abated for ever, and the disorderly fires are gone out for ever ; 
nor into the hands of people, who measure what is, altogether by what has 
been ; the poetry of this , by the poetry of ages that are gone by—saying 
of the new vente if it be like the old poetry, that it is an imitation; and 
if it be not like the old poetry, that it 1s infertor; saying, in a word of all 
new poetry, that it is either counterfeit or spurious, 

Occasionally, too, a whole American poem has appeared in this country ; 
but seldom with any good effect upon the character of North American liter- 
ature—the poems of the new world being the worst part of its poetry, and 
the poetry of the new world, the worst part of its literature—novels excepted. 
The fugitive pieces, which one may pick up, in that country, are sometimes 
beautiful—very beautiful; the downright poems, either elaborated, heavy, 
and wearisome, with a regularity as insupportable as a dead calm at sea, or 
made up of threads and patches—a multitude of pictures, which, however 
excellent they may be, have nothing at all to do with each other. Page 
after page of bold, pure and rich poetry, may be found in the works of native 
Americans ; but no such thing asa regular, good, and courageous poem. 
Gold enough there is, to be sure; but gold, which requires to be wrought ; 
pure poetry enough to furnish the material for a multitude of poems, if it 
were properly distributed—if it were cunningly beaten out. 

By the way—it would be wrong to overlook a volume or two of poems and 
poetry, by Doctor Percival, of the United States, republished here,* about a 
twelvemonth past. They contain parts and passages of great beauty; and 
allowing somewhat for Dr. P.’s youth, and somewhat for the besetting sin of 
en poets—imitation, they are creditable to this age—the age of poetry. 

here is no greatness, no alarming power, no superb or terrible manifesta- 
tions of the god, in the poetry of Dr. Percival; but there is over the whole of 
it, a character of purity, of repose, and quiet, rich, dreaming beauty. It is 
not very wonderful, we admit—it is only a sort of Sketch Book, in verse, 
without humour, but full of serenity, full of a new character, full of pure lan- 
guage, pure thought, and brave sentiment. I speak of the shorter pieces; the 
** poems” are quite inferior to the poetry. 

{ have nearly done. But I would ask, before 1 leave the subject, for 
ever, if there be not peculiar circumstances, in the situation of authors in 
America, which are enough to make it appear surprising, not that they have 
contributed so little, but that they have contributed so much to the great Com- 
monwealth of Literature. 

Consider. They are now precisely in that situation, you perceive, when 
their product should be neither natural nor artificial, if they were like any 
other men, that we read of; in that very state, when wild flowers and savage 
grass, are as difficult to be had, as the tulip or hyacinth ; because where the 
former did grow, or might have grown, the soil has been rudely broken up, 
of late, by the plough-share, trampled with busy feet, or wasted with uncon- 
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querable fires ; while that earth, in which the latter must be reared, if they 
be reared at all, has not yet been discovered, or compounded, rather. 

In the United States of North America, they have neither Ol mpian games, 
prodigious wealth, nor a ee of Princes, to encourage the offspring of 
genius—the haughty of soul, If they had poetry and painting, musick, and 
statuary, might flourish there as they did, in the Athenian Republick, as they 
have, in the Italian Republics, age after age, as they do, now, in the power- 
ful kingdoms of Europe: having none of these, ages may away, before 
the United States of North America shall be a worthy abiding place for the 
children of genius—a nursery anda refuge for the Fine Arts. The people 
there, have no superfluous wealth, and little, or no leisure. The literary men 
are neither numerous, nor rich, nor well paid. All these things are to be 
remembered, in our estimate of their literature. 

But even these are not all. There is yet another circumstance—I have 
alluded to it, already—one other, of more weight, a thousand times, than 
all the rest, in crushing the fruitfulness of North American authoxship ; 
in thwarting the natural growth of transatlantick literature. It is one, too, 
which will go far to explain a problem, that has perplexed a multitude of 
serious men. The United States have produced a large number of good 
painters, and but a very small number of good writers, the people of this 
country say ; and say too, with a great appearance of truth ; for of the American 
painters they know much, and of the American authors very little, And yet, 
everybody is aware, that books are to be found all over the United States of 
America, in every house, in every hut, in every stall, and every shop; while 
pictures are hardly ever seen there—good pictures* being confined to a few 
of the larger cities, and bad ones, including portraits, which make up forty- 
nine fiftieths of the whole, being scattered over the country, perhaps, in the 
proportion of about one picture, to every two or three hundred houses—not 
more. How shall this be explained ? 

There would seem to be little or no encouragement for painting, and very 
great encouragement for authorship in such a community ; and yet, every 
body knows that, while their painters are celebrated in Europe, their authors 
are unheard of. How shall we account for this ? 

Let me recur to what I have said before. 1 shall be very brief. A pub- 
lisher in America cannot afford to give a writer of America, anything f ra 
copyright : nay, if a native author were to make a present of his work, to an 
American publisher, it would prove a bad bargain for the latter, nineteen 
times out of twenty, if he published it. And why ?—Because a publisher in 
the United States may re-publish the very best British works, by celebrated 
authors, after they have been favourably reviewed here, where of course their 
fate is determined, for North America, with less trouble and with less expense 
too, than if he published from the original manuscript, and without paying a 
a for the use of that very copyright, which, in this country, had proba- 

ly cost its publisher five or ten thousand guineas. 

Under such overwhelming disadvantages, what could be reasonably expected 
of a North American writer? He should be a rich man, a patriot, and avery 
sublime enthusiast, or he would never dream of writing a book in the United 
States. He must not only ‘ work for nothing, and find himself,’’ without 
any prospect of reputation ; but he must enter the field against a multitude 
of competitors, who are well trained, well paid, and well fed, with every 
noble hope to encourage them. 





* There are not a hundred good pictures, I dare say, in the whole country, including 
those of Joseph Buonaparte. 
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But for this one fact, I do believe that a much greater progress would 
have been made, by tne people of the United States, in literature, than in any 
of the several pursuits or studies, for their success in which, they are already 
distinguished ; greater, |say—much greater—because, under oppressive and 
peculiar disadvantages, with no hope to stimulate them, the wnters of Ame- 
rica have hitherto kept pace, with all the foremost of their brethren, who are 
celebrated for their progress, either in art, or science. I speak advisedly ; 
and I say this, without any sort of qualification. 

I say, for example, that the writers of America are greatly superior now, 
to the painters of America; that they are more numerous, more gifted, 
more decidedly original; and, in every case but four, so altogether American, 
that, besides being born of native American parents, in America, they 
have been educated entirely in America, and were never out of America; 
and this, while the greater part of those, who are called American painters,— 
all indeed, who are known out of America, were either educated here, en- 
tirely or in part ; born here, and partially educated here; or born here and 
exclusively educated here. I will give a list of such, as I recollect. 

1. CopLry was educated here, and lived here, the greater part of his life, 
It was here that he painted, perhaps, every one of his good pictures. 2. WEsrt, 
Sin BENJAMIN—was educated altogether in Europe. After studying in Italy 
(at Rome) for a while, he came here, painted all his works here, lived here, 
and died here. 3. SrEwART—was here for a long while ; studied here, and 
obtained his reputation here. 4. TURNBULL—was educated here ; studied 
here ; and painted his chief pictures here. 5. ALSTON—studied here ; and 
established his reputation here. 6, SuLLY, THomas—born here, of English 

ents ; went over to America, when a child; came back and studied here, 
for a twelvemonth, after he had grown up. 7. JARvis—born here, and 
brought up, here; began to practice portraits, after he arrived, in America. 
8 PEALE, REMBRANDT—studied here, for a little time; and followed his 
aemiagee's at Faris, where he obtained a high character. LrEsit¥e—born 

ere, of American parents; went over to America, when a child; came 
back ; and has lived the greater part of his life here ; painted all his pictures 
here, and learnt all that he knows of the art here. 10. Newron*—studied 
here ; and is known altogether by what he hasdone here. 11. VANDERLYN 
—studied in Paris, and acquired his reputation there. 12, Morse, a pupil 
of Sir B. West ; studied here, and secured his reputation here. 13. SULLY, 
RosERT—now studying here, and pursuing his profession here; or, in other 
words, building up a character here. 14. West, WiLLIAM—studied six 
years in Italy, and is now here, established as a portrait painter. 15. HARD- 
ING—is now, and has been for two years, following his profession here. 16. 
BowMAN—employed here, now, in portraits. 

These painters are all known in England, and some are greatly distinguished, 
by their works. They are acknowledged everywhere, as the pride of their coun- 
try; and have communicated an impulse to the art of painting, which is 
thought by the people of Europe, to have thrown it far beyond all the sister 
arts, in America. ‘hey are mistaken, it is true; but would such a mistake 
have arisen—would people have thought so—would these painters have so dis- 
tinguished themselves—would they have contributed so largely to the reputa- 
tion of their beloved country—if the painters of North America had been 
obliged, as the writers of North America were, to work for nothing—without 
any hope, or chance of reward? Where would these very painters have been, 
at this time ?—who would have recollected their names? and what would 





* Not a citizen of the United States ; but of the British dominions of North America. 
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have been the reputation of their country, for the works ofthe pencil, if the 
great pictures of Europe could have been multiplied with as much facility, 
and with as little cost, in proportion, as the works of the pen—the novels and 
histories, dramas and poems of Europe, for the North American market ? 

In the United States, the portrait painters have always had werk enough to 
do—such as it was. Al! the painters of that country, began the world with 

rait painting, or all, but one or two; and most of them have adhered to it, 
all their lives long, or have gone back to it, in every vicissitude, as to a sure 
means of support ; making faces on canvas to pay for those, which they nad 
been making elsewhere, whenever the latter grew troublesome. 

But how has it been with all the writers of America? The best was never 
able to earn half so much as a bad portrait painter. Not one was ever yet 
able to support himself, by the wages of literature ; not one was ever able to 
give himself up entirely to books—and of the numbers, which have sprung 
up there, all, but a very few, have lost money—to say nothing of their time, 
by their labour in authorship; while no one has ever made money by it, 
until within a few years. ‘lhe portrait painter could support himself; the 
writer could not. Is it wonderful, then, that portrait painters have suc- 
ceeded, and, after a while, have adventured into the loftier regions of their 
art? And is it not very wonderful that, with so much cruel discouragement, 
in their way, the writers, of America, have been—as they are now—alto- 
gether more numerous than the painters, if not altogether more able ? 

To conclude. From the above, it would appear that the Americans, who 
are the last people on earth, of whom we could justly require such things, 
have produced a multitude of books, in almost every department of literature, 
hundreds and hundreds of which books were never heard of, in this country ; 
although, as everybody knows, the few that have appeared, and are appearing, 
day after day, seldom fail to be well received, and almost always produce a 
sensation of surprise in the British publick, much resembling that, which 
people experience, when, on turning the corner of a rude path, over a bleak 
and barren elevation, they come, all at once—with a single step, as it were, 
upon a beautiful, though savage landscape. 


A RECRUIT IN LISBON. 
A FACT. 
* Qui mores—videt et urbes.’’—Iior. 


Tae Christmas holidays had been rapidly passing away at my father’s 
house in Somersetshire, and I was in astate of miserable anxiety, look- 
mg forward to the arrival of the day, which was to cajl me back to a 
school I most mortally detested, when my parent, after an hour's medita- 
tion, broke silence with the following speech—“ Tom,” said he, “ I have 
been thinking’ —and there he stopped, seemingly confounded by the vast 
importance of his own ideas. Having kept me in a state of breathless 
suspense for several minutes by so extraordinary a communication, he re- 
commenced as before with—‘* Tom, I have been thinking that you area 
well-grown lad, seventeen years of age and upwards, and have been a 
long time at school ; you speak French, and if you have learned only half 
the books your master has charged in his bills, you must be a clever lad 
likewise. It is now time to put you in some creditable way of gaining 
your livelihood, and I wish you to make. choice of your vocation, for L 
shall send you to school no longer.” 
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I sincerely thanked the good, and as he then appeared to me, very sen- 
sible old gentleman, for his kind consideration, and placed myself en- 
tirely at his disposal ; but, recollecting he had observed, that I wasa well- 
grown lad (an opinion I had entertained for some time), I ventured to hint 
his obtaining a commission in the army forme. My father approved, 
and in March, 1811, I became an Ensign in the * * * * regiment of 
foot. As that regiment was on service in Portugal, I was in due time 
forwarded to Lisbon in a transport (take the word in any sense you please) 
with a mixed cargo of soldiers, provisions, and warlike stores. I had been 
flattered, or rather confirmed in my own judgment, by the opinion of 
my father, that I was a well-grown lad, and the brilliant appointments 
of an Ensigncy, assured me at a single glance that my father was right in 
his assertion. ‘To prove he was so, I determined, shortly after my arrival 
in Lisbon, to make a conquest, and commence my campaign by gaining 
the affections of some lovely young creature, whose soft heart must neces- 
sarily make but a feeble resistance to the battery of charms I could bring 
into the field. 

By wandering about the streets, I soon had the satisfaction to observe 
myself noticed fiom a window by a young lady of considerable personal 
attractions, and I took every opportunity of improving the acquaintance by 
strutting up and down the street at least a dozen times a day, until at last, 
by one bold effort, I forced a bow, which was immediately acknowledged 
by the fair one’s kissing her hand. From that moment I became her de- 
voted slave. Some few days after this I was walking as usual towards the 
house which contained my dearly beloved (that was to be) when a sort of 
waiting-mail, wrapped up in a thick mantle, passed me, saying hastily, 
in French, ‘* Captain, [I beg you will follow me, I have something to say 
to you of the last importance.” I kept sight of her until she stopped under 
a gateway, when I joined her, and there, finding no one could overhear 
us, she addressed me as follows: ‘‘ Handsome stranger, you are so well 
made, and so amiable, that you will not be surprised when I tell you a 
young lady of quality has observed you from her window, and is violently 
smitten. She wishes to have some private conversation with you; she is 
sv handsome that but,” added she, interrupting herself, * I will not 
‘say @ Word more now, but leave you to judge for yourself when you are 
admitted to her presence.” I begged to be immediately introduced to her 
lovely mistress, but this I was informed could not be complied with ; 
however, after much persuasion, I obtained permission to come to the 
window the following evening, when her mistress would be waiting to re- 
ecive me. 

I was punctual to my appointment, and trudged up and down before the 
house with all imaginable patience, until at last a little casement was 
opened, and in a female en déshabille, I recognized my charmer, who 
said, in-a trembling voice, that she had some very wicked scandalous 
neighbours, and therefore begged me not to appear in the streei, but to 
retire for an hour or two, when I might return, That she was lodging 
alone with the exception of her domestics, and that if I liked, we could 





sup eet. 

Highly delighted with this proposition, I tenderly kissed the hand which 
was extended towards me, requesting at the same time the honor of 
being allowed to furnish our meal. This I had been informed was 
a custom in foreign countries, That is not at all necessary, replied 
the lady, but us you may not prefer those things which I have provided, 
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you must do as you please. Overjoyed at this additional proof of her 
affection, I took my leave, for fear of exciting the suspicion of. such wicked 
scandalous neighbours as unfortunately lived in the street, and ordered, 
from the nearest hotel, a magnificent supper, with four bottles of the best 
wine, and the finest fruits that could be procured, to be sent to the lady's 
house at nine o’clock, at which time I also presented myself. 

Sho received me very graciously, took me by the hand, and conducted 
me to a well furnished apartment. 1 should suppose it was the room in 
which she slept, there being a bed, the hangings of which were of a 
yellow brocade ornamented with silver flowers, and J remarked that in a 
recess under a sort of pavillion of rose coloured taffeta there was a bathing 
tub. 

In this apartment there was a table handsomely laid out, and a side- 
board garnished with my wine and fruits. It was with manifest delight I 
beheld these preparations which promised so agreeably, and the only wish 
Ihad was, that my amiable companion would be a little more cheer- 
ful; for she could not conceal from me, (spite of her endeavours), 
that she had some secret uneasiness at heart. Being anxious to discover 
the cause of this disquiet, I implored her in the most pathetic terms to 
make me acquainted with it.—‘* Handsome unknown Englishman,” re- 
plied she, sighing, ‘* since I cannot conceal that from your penetrating 
glance, which I fain would have done, I must inform you of a most un- 
lucky mischance which has this night befallen me. My brother, on whom 
Iam totally dependent, and who I thought was with his regiment, the 
Cacadores, has within this hour returned to Lisbon. I would have sent, and 
informed you of it, had I been acquainted with your residence ;” but, 
added she, *‘as he is gone out to supper, and will certainly not return before 
midnight, we can at least have the satisfaction of enjoying each others so- 
ciety until then, and we may moreover derive consolation from the know- 
ledge that he must leave this city on his return to the army, in two days— 
were it not for this, I swearto you I should be inconsolable, for he is without 
exception, the most violent man on earth, and values the honour of his fa- 
mily more than his life. You cannot imagine the restraint I am under in his 

resence ; but heaven be praised, we shall soon be rid of him, and for some 
loath of time.” This piece of information considerably damped my 
spirits. ‘Che unexpected return of a brother, and such avery violent brother 
too, was no laughing matter. I drew a very bad omen from it, and most 
sincerely wished I had been kept in a state of blessed ignorance. 

Although certainly not a coward, I felt [ was unarmed, young, and 
of course not able to cope with such a déab/e of a brother as she had 
described her's to be. Determined however to put a good face on the 
affair, I bid her be under no apprehensions, as J feared him not should he 
return that very moment. Sincerely in my heart did I hope I should 
never sce his face, Supper being brought in, we sat down to table. 
Every thing appeared as if we were about to enjoy ourselves; but scarcely 
had the covers been removed, when we were alarmed by a violent knock- 
ing at the door—‘ Oh! heavens,” cried my charmer, with every appearance 
of horror and affright, “ there is my brother, what will become of me? F 
shall certainly be murdered !” 

Any one would imagine, that under all the circumstances of the case 
I should have boldly faced this distarber of our happiness ; but the dread I 
had of him, from the picture my imagination had painted, quite overcame 
me. He being a Portuguese, with the most jealous notions of family ho- 
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nour, I fancied nothing could save me from the point of his stiletto, if I were 
found in his sister’s apartment. 1 endeavoured to conceal myself under the 
Led, but the sister thinking I should be far more secure in the bathing tub, 
made me get into it, and covered me over with a piece of carpet. Unfor- 
tunately for me, the tub having been recently used, was still wet, which 
rendered my situation doubly uncomfortable. 

The door. had been opened in the mean time to this terrific brother, and 
he had scarcely entered be room, when astonished, or pretending astonish- 
ment, to see a table and sideboard so handsomely decorated, he stared without 
uttering a syllable ; but at. last he cried out in a peremptory tone, “ Sister, 
what is this ? Why all these preparations? For whom is this feast ?”” ‘ For 
you,”’ replied the trembling lady, ‘* and I have waited yourarrival.”’ ‘No such 
thing,”’ interrupted he, “* you are not used to treat me with such magnificence, 
and this never could have been intended to welcome my return from the 
army ; for I told you it was my intention to sup elsewhere to night.”” “1 am 
aware of that,”’ replied the lady, ‘* but you know my dear brother, you used often 
to tell me so and return, and have been angry with me if your supper has 
not been peng ‘* | am notat all satisfied with your excuse,’’ muttered he 
surlily, * and | much fear the scandalous insinuations of your neighbours are not 
without foundation. For a young lady of quality, my sister, you are not suf- 
ficiently circumspect in your actions, Sister,’’ continued he, ** you know my 
delicacy on the score of reputation, therefore, beware how you in the least 
degree transgress ;’’ saying this, he drew a poignard and examined the point. 
‘* But come, let us sup,”’ added he, “ for this once at least I will believe you have 
had no evil intentions.’’ He now sat down to table in my place, and the sister 
opposite him—they began to devour my unfortunate aE, and the rascal 
aid not appear even content with feeding at my expence—he found fault with 
everything, and contradicted every word uttered by the lady ; and if she did 
not exactly coincide in all he said, he conducted himself like a madman, 
swore a volley of oaths, and heaped torrents of abuse upon her. I often lifted 
up a corner of the carpet to endeavour to see the countenance of this terrible 
fellow, but the apprehension | was under prevented me from viewing him 
attentively, 

The time did not appear so long to them at table, as it did to me in the 
tub ; and I could not comprehend how so very passionate a man could have 
had the patience to eat such a length of time. They sat a full hour at supper, 
which appeared an age to me. If he ate well, he drank better—he emptied 
three of my bottles during the repast; and when they had taken away the 
dishes, he ordered some cigars to assist in dispatching (as he termed it) the 
fourth, The lady endeavoured to persuade him to smoke in his own room, 
and leave her to her repose; but he flatly refused, saying he should not 
until he pleased, and that he had made 7 his mind to pass the night in the 
one he at present occupied. The cup of my misery was now full. I had 
been in hopes that this abominable fellow, when he had eaten and drank as 
much ashe possibly could, would have retired to his own apartment, and suf- 
fered me to pick the bones. | had hoped at least that the latter part of the even- 
ing would pass more pleasantly than the former; but even in this I was 
doomed to “ disappointed. The lady, as if she participated in my misfor- 
tune, endeavoured to turn his resolution; but finding prayers and tears alike 
of no avail, she quitted the room with many sama signs of affliction. 

She had no sooner left the apartment, than he to behave like a man 
mtoxicated or deranged. First he would sit down, then hastily rise and walk 
about the room, with his cigar in his mouth; then he danced ; then drawing 
his sword, he began fencing against the wall. In short, after whistling, sing- 
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bed, but the sister thinking I should be far more secure in the bathing tub, 
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you,”’ replied the trembling lady, “ and I have waited yourarrival.”’ “* No such 
thing,”’ interrupted he, ‘* you are not used to treat me with such magnificence, 
and this never could have been intended to welcome my return from the 
army ; for I told you it was my intention to sup elsewhere to night.”” “1 am 
aware of that,’’ replied the lady, ‘* but you know my dear brother, you used often 
to tell me so and return, and have been angry with me if your supper has 
not been prepared.” “* | am notat all satisfied with your excuse,” muttered he 
surlily, “ and | much fear the scandalous insinuations of your neighbours are not 
without foundation. For a young lady of quality, my sister, you are not suf- 
ficiently circumspect in your actions. Sister,”” continued he, ‘* you know my 
delicacy on the score of reputation, therefore, beware how you in the least 
degree transgress ;’’ saying this, he drew a poignard and examined the point. 
‘« But come, let us sup,”’ added he, “ for this once at least I will believe you have 
had no evil intentions.’’ He now sat down to table in my place, and the sister 
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everything, and contradicted every word uttered by the lady ; and if she did 
not exactly coincide in all he said, he conducted himself like a madman, 
swore a volley of oaths, and heaped torrents of abuse upon her. I often lifted 
up a corner of the carpet to endeavour to see the countenance of this terrible 
fellow, but the apprehension | was under prevented me from viewing him 
attentively, 

The time did not appear so long to them at table, as it did to me in the 
tub ; and I could not comprehend how so very passionate a man could have 
had the patience to eat oak a length of time. They sat a full hour at supper, 
which appeared an age to me. If he ate well, he drank better—he emptied 
three of my bottles during the repast; and when they had taken away the 
dishes, he ordered some cigars to assist in dispatching (as he termed it) the 
fourth, The lady endeavoured to persuade him to smoke in his own room, 
and leave her to her repose; but he flatly refused, saying he should not 
until he pleased, and that he had made up his mind to pass the night in the 
one he at present occupied. The cup of my misery was now full. I had 
beea in hopes that this abominable fellow, when he had eaten and drank as 
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fered me to pick the bones. | had hoped at least that the latter part of the even- 
ing would pass more pleasantly than the former; but even in this I was 
doomed to be disappointed. The lady, as if she participated in my misfor- 
tune, endeavoured to turn his resolution; but finding prayers and tears alike 
of no avail, she quitted the room with many outward signs of affliction. 
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ing, and playing a thousand mad pranks, he swore, by all the saints in the 
calendar, he would exterminate the very first person that dared look him in 
the face. After having passed half the night in doing what I have related, he 
placed, for the sake of precaution, his draw n sword and a brace of pistols 
close to the bed-side, and threw himself, dressed as he was, at full length on 
the bed. Heaven be praised, thought 1, my sufferings are nearly over—but 
even here I was unfortunately deceived, for the wine he had drunk did not 
possess that blessed sleeping quality so devoutly to be wished ; for, instead of 
feeling drowsy, he kept coughing and talking to himself for ‘full two hours; 
and every now and then, starting up in bed, he called out as loud as he was 
able, “ Qué va la ?”’ just as if he had heard a noise in the room—and [I am 
sure [ made none in the tub, except by luting the corner of the carpet, to 
ascertain if it were possible to make my escape from this accursed house. At 
last heaven had pity on my sufferings, for just at day-break this wretch fell 
asleep, and I determined, at all events, to attempt getting away. I crept out 
of the tub as softly as possible, reached the chamber-door, walking on tip-toe, 
with my shoes in my hs ind—lifted up the latch, fortunately found the door 
open, and made the best of my way into the street. I reached my rooms in 
safety. ‘Tired to death, | threw myself upon my bed, with the following soli- 
oqny -—** Tom, ‘Tom, take good care, my boy, the next time you write to 

‘our father, to forget to tell him this story—and, above all things, be sure you 
never mention it at the mess-table.”’ 





LITHOGRAPHIC FIGURE OF NAPOLEON : 


TAKEN ON THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
(See Plate.) 

EMBELLISHMENTS of this description were never contemplated as likely 
to form any part of the design or arrangement of the New Series, but we 
have, in the present instance, been tempted beyond our strength by the kind- 
ness of the friend who favoured us with this graphic curiosity. As it dis- 
places nothing, it cannot, we flatter ourselves, be otherwise than graciously 
received. 

It is from a sketch of BuONAPARTE, taken on the spot, as he was seen 
towards the evening on the Field of WaTERLOO—having alighted from his 
charger, and ordered a chair from a baggage-waggon, he seated himself as 
here described. This being handed to VERNET, the artist, he drew it on 
stone. The print has no inscription, the publication of it being proscribed, 
A lithographic impression of it was transmitted to England by a gentleman 
holding an official situation in France, and it is, we believe, the only one to 
be found in this country. The copy here presented exhibits a perfect fac- 
simile of the original. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS.—No, II. 


LAURENCE STERNE, 


Dear Sir, Coxwould, near York, June 9, 1767. 

I nave this moment received your obliging letter, —and without staying 
to read it a second time, havethrust aside my Senéimen!al Journey, imme- 
diately to acknowledge, and thank you for it and its contents—which by 
the by, are safer in your pocket than mine, so pray give them room, till I 
have the pleasure of seeing you in town, or elsewhere. This nasty gout! 
it’s enough to cut away half the comfort of a man’s life —I wish it was the 
portion of splenetic philosophers, and Tartuffe’s of all denominations,— 
at least I should not torment my philanthropy much about them; but 
when it falls upon an open cheerful hearted man, who would do God 
honour—lI grieve from my soul that such feelings should be thwarted—and 
would write or fight with more zeal to restore him to himself, than all the 
sebscriplions or subsidies in the world could kindle in me, in another 
ease; and now I have named subscriptions, I might thank you again (if I 
chose it) for those you have procured me ; however, I should wish to know, 
if any are upon imperial paper, that it may be so marked in the printed 
list of their names, who have done meso much honour in this work. I am 
now seriously set down to it—that is, I began this morning; a five weeks 
illness, which by the by, ough¢ to have killed me—but that I made a point 
of it, not to break faith with the world, and in short would not die, (for 
in some cases, I hold this affair to be an act of the will). This long 
illness, which confined me a month to my room, reduced me and my ima- 
gination with me, to such mere shadows, that it was not till last night that 
I felt the least powers or temptations (either ghostly or bodily) within me 
for what I had undertaken. I have now set to, and shall not take my 
pen from my paper till I have finished. 

By heaven! I think mine is a life of the oddest and most tragi-comic 
incidents in nature; this very morning that I set about writing my Senti- 
mental Journey through France,—have I received a letter from my wife, 
who is at Marseilles, advertising, that she is going (not to write,—but 
what is a much better thing) that she is going to make a Sentimental 
Journey through Irance, and post it a thousand miles, merely to pay me a 
visit of three months.—The deuce take all Sentimental Journeys ! !—I wish 
there had never been such a thing thought of by man or woman-tres 
menses! cum uxore neque leni neque commoda !—quid faciam ?—quo 
me vertam?—It will quicken my sentiments however. I know not by 
whatauthority I go on writing thus to you, without one premeditated thought 
—but I mean it civilly ; for to those I like and esteem, so must I write— 
or not at all—I wish I could conjure your gout, or rather the causes of it, 
into the Red Sea, in seculaseculorum. But I fear it has too much the nature 
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of original sin in it, or of the obstinacy of that spirit which departeth not, 
but by much prayer and fasting—if even with that. 

Lord God! what weather! till yesterday, nothing but pining pene- 
trating north-east winds—my poor vessel could well have spared this stress, 
and I fear yours would feel it even before you drew your curtains in the 
morning. I had once taken up a large folio sheet—you had a narrow 
escape—for I should have filled it as full as this; God send you well and 
out of your chamber. 

I am, my dear sir, with much esteem, 
Your obliged and humble servant, 


L. STERNE. 
To Ricnwarp Davenport, Ese. Brereton Green, Cheshire. 


DAVID HUME AND JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU.*—(Continued.) 


DEAR Sir, 

About ten days ago, I wrote both to youand Mons. Rousseau, though I 
fancy my letters have miscarried. ‘The reason of my su spicion, that some 
of the covers you left me are wrong directed: by mistake; and I am afraid 
I might, through inadvertence, have made use of one of them. If so, be 
sv good as to inform me, that I may correct the mistake, and write bim 
again on the same subject. 

I am, with great sincerity, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble Servant, 
DAVID HUME. 
Lisle-strect, Leicester-fields, 27th of May, 1766. 








DEAR Sir, 

Your guest is not a little whimsical. He made me no reply, when I 
endeavoured to persuade him to accept of his Majesty’s bounty, even 
though a secret ; upon which I made a new application to General Con- 
way, that he would prevail on his Majesty to depart from this condition. 
The General only requires, as is reasonable, that Mr. Rousseau should 
promise to accept, in case the king be pleased to bestow on him a pension 
publickly. I have wrote him the enclosed for that purpose, in case he be 
with you at Davenport. Ihave also wrote to Wootton under direction to 
your steward, in case he be at that place. If he be at Wootton, you may 
open, and read, and burn the enclosed. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient, and most humble servant, 
DAVID HUME. 
Lisle-street, Leicester-fields, 19th June, 1766. 


Dear Sir, 

I HAVE a friend, who has a considerable estate in the county of Suf- 
folk, and who is esteemed one of the most judicious farmers and improvers 
in that part of England. I gave him an account of your machine for 
levelling ridges; and as he tells me, that high ridges abound very much in 
Suffolk, and are as destructive there as elsewhere, he has a great desire of 


* These letters are addressed to Mr. Davenport. 
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having that machine, both for his own benefit, and that of his neighbours. 
He asked me, whether i could use the freedom of desiring you to order 
one to be made for him, and have it sent up to London, with some general 
directions for using it. I said, that I knew enough of your beneficent dis- 
position to be certain you would do every thing to promote so useful an art 
es agriculture. I beg, therefore, the favour of you, that you would order 
your tradesman to make a machine similar to yours, and to send it up by 
the waggon, directed to Mr. Mure, in Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 
He will order the carriage and the price to be paid on receiving it. Ie is 
a gentleman of a very mechanical head; so that the machine itself, anda 
short description of its use, will be sufficient for his understanding it. Lord 
Holdernesse told me, that, towards the end of autumn, he intended to send 
his steward across the country, in order to learn the use of this machine. 
I doubt not but you will give your people orders to communicate to him 
all the instruction possible. 

I am very anxious that I have received no answer from your guest to my 
second letter, containing the offer of which I gave you an account. Were 
he not the most unaccountable man in the world, I should be very much 
scandalized, and very mach offended, at this long silence. After his arri- 
val at Wootton, I received a letter from him full of the highest expressions 
of esteem and affection ; and as there has been since no intercourse between 
us, except in this affair, where he sees the strongest proof of my friend- 
ship, it is impossible for me to imagine, that he can be any way dis- 
gusted with me; yet perhaps something has struck his fancy, which I 
snall never be able to guess or imagine. Did you ever hear from him any 
surmises of thatkind ? Orhave you ever discovered what that deep aflliction 
was, which he said overwhelmed him about the time of your arrival 
at Wootton? Could your people ever discover it from Mademoiselle ? 
Or was there really any affliction at all? Your letters about that time 
assured me, that he was in the best humour and the best health in the 
world ; and he is not surely a man who can cover with a fair appearance 
his spleen and peevishness. If he he with you at Davenport, be so good 
as to tell him, that I, having occasion to write to you of another uffair, 
had expressed my surprise at not hearing from him. He would not choose, 
J fancy, that you should enter farther into the matter. 

I am, dear Sir, with great regard, 
Your most obedient, and most humble servant, 
DAVID HUME. 
Lisle-strect, Leicester-fields, 24th of June, 1766. 


Le 28 Juin au Soir. 

L’impossibilité oa je suis, Monsieur, de vous faire parvenir autrement 
la lettre ci-jointe, m’oblige a vous envoyer un expres dont le voyage ne 
sera pas perdu pour moi, s'il me rapporte de bonnes nouvelles de vétre 
sauté, 

La lettre ci-jointe de M. Hume a éié ouverte en ma présence par M. Wal- 
ton, parce que nous étions persuades l'un et l’autre que le contenu étoit pour 
moi. Mais a son ouverture j’ai va la copie d'une lettre que j'ai écrite la 
semaine derniére en reponse 4M. Hume. J’ai conclu de | que son inten- 
tion etoit que vous vissiez le pacquet avant moi, et pour que cette inten- 
tion ne fut point trompée j'ai recacheté sur le champ le pacquet en présence 
de Mr. Walton sans en lire an seul mot, et je vous l’envoye. 

1 seroit long de vous faire, par lettres, le recit de ce qui s'est passé. 
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Nous en catserons quand j’aurai I"honneur de vous voir. En attendant, 
lisez, pesez et voyez ce qu’il vous convient de penser de cette affaire. 
J'attends de vos nouvelles avec la plus grande impatience, et j'aspire au 
moment ol, sans vous incommoder, vous pourrez m’en donner de bouche. 

Je joins ici une autre lettre que j’avois fermée ce matin croyant la fuire 
purtir par la poste, mais on ma dit que cela ne se pouvoit pas. Je vous 
fais, Monsicur, mes plus tendres salutations. 


J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


My Dear Sir, 

You and you alone can aid me in the most critical affair, which, during 
the course of my whole life, 1 have been engaged in. I send you a copy 
of Rousseau’s answer to that friendly letter, which I wrote him, and of 
which I sent a duplicate to you at Davenport. You will be astonished, as 
I was, at the monstrous ingratitude, ferocity, and frenzy of the man. 1 
send you also enclosed my answer which I beg you to peruse before you 
deliver it. You must certainly think, that, after this provocation, I have 
treated him with sufficient temper, and that my demand is extremely rea- 
sonable. [can insist on no less, than that he specify the points of which 
1 am »ceused, and name the accuser. If it were necessary, I should con- 
jure you by all your regards to truth and justice to second my demand, and 
make him sensible of the necessity he lies, under of agreeing to it. Ho 
must himself pass for the liar and calumniator, if he does not comply. 
Be so good, therefore, since matters have come to this extremity, to de- 
liver to him this letter, and tell me his behaviour on perusing ‘t. You 
will have occasion to become acquainted with the morals and character 
of your guest. I am, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
) DAVID HUME. 


Lisle-street, Leicester-fields, 26th of June, 1766. 


P.S. Pray observe in what manner he disguises the story, which I told 
you preceded the day of his departure from London. I should be ver 
unhappy were I engaged with a man of less probity aud morals than 
yourself. 


oo 





M. ROUSSEAU’S LETTER TO MR. HUME. 
At Wooton, 23d of June, 1766. 

J croyois, Monsieur, que mon silence, interpreté par votre conscience, 
en disoit assez ; mais puisque il entre dans vos vies, de ne pas l’éntendre, 
je parlerai. Vous vous étes mal caché ; je vous connois, et vous ne l'ig- 
uorez pas. Sans liaisons antericures, sans querelles, sans demelés, sans 
nous connoitre autrement que par la reputation literaire, vous vous emprese 
sez 4 m’offrir vos amis et vos soins; touché de votre generosite, je me jette 
entre vos bras, vous m’amenez en Angleterre, en apparence: pour m'y pro= 
curer un asile, et en effet pour m’y deshonorer. Vous vous appliquez a 
cette noble cuvre avec un zele digne de votre cour, et avec un succes 
digne de vos talens. Il n’en falloit pas tant pour reussire; vous vivez dans 
le monde et moi dans la retraite; le public aime a etre trompe, et vous 
ctes fait pour le tromper. Je connois pourtant un homme que vous ne 
tromperez pas; c'est vous meme. Vous sgavez avec quelle horreur mon 
ceur repoussa le premier soupgon de vos desseins. Je vous dis en vous 
embrassant les yeux en larmes, que si vous n’etiez pas le meilleur des hom- 
mes, il faudroit que vous en fussiez le plus noir. En pensant.a votre con- 
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duite secrette vous vous direz quelquefois que vous n'ctes pas le meilleur 
des hommes, et je doute qu’avec cette idée vous en soyez jamais le plus 
heureux. 

Jelaisse un libre cours aux manceuvres de vos amis, aux votres ; et je 
vous abandonne avec peu de regret ma reputation durant ma vie; bien sur 
qu'un jour on nous rendra justice a tous deux. Quant aux bons offices en 
matiere d’interet, avec lesquels vous vous masquez, je vous remercie et vous 
en dispense. Je me dois de navoir plus de commerce avec vous, et de 
n’accepter pas meme a mon avantage aucune affaire dont vous soyez le 
mediateur. Adieu, Monsieur, je vous souhaite le plus vrai bonheur; mais 
comme nous ne devons plus rien avoir a nous dire, voici la derniere lettre 
que vous recevrez de moi. 


J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


DRAMA. 


A LETTER, addressed to Messrs. Kemble and Elliston, was printed a short 
time ago in Blackwood’s Magazine (it has lately been published in a separa e 
form), which we are glad to find the Managers have read. ‘The great evil 
there pointed out (viz. the enormous salaries given to the leading members of 
the profession, which tend to impoverish the proprietors of the Theatres, and 
make the actors themselves too proud to be depended upon when they are 
most wanted), is now, report says, to be abolished ; and, heaven knows ! not 
before it was wanted. ‘The whole system was bad, and in its effects injurious 
to all parties. . Twenty pounds a week, which, we hear, is now the limit, is 
sufficient for any actor or singer on the stage; and those who formerly re- 
ceived more, must either accede to the new terms or see their places filled by 
others who are less grasping and less spoiled by ill-advised indulgence. 

Drury Lane Theatre opened for the season on the 24th of last month with 
Faustus ; a new military divertissement called The Camp, and Raising the 
Wind. In speaking of Faustus, the drama-monger of the Morning Herald is 
rather unfortunate. He says—‘* The only novelty was the appearance of Mr. 
Wallack as Faustus* (who is also stage-manager), whose performance was re- 
ceived with considerable and merited applause.” Now the fact is, that this 
considerable and merited applause was merely the echo of the public appro- 
bation which Mr. Wallack received in the same character last season ; and 
the only novelty of any consequence was Mr. J. Russell, who played Mephi- 
stophiles, for the purpose, we suppose, of making us regret Terry, who cer- 
tainly had a devilish good idea of the character. Mr. Russell will, however, 
in some parts, be of service to this theatre ; and we certainly do not wish to 
discourage him, for we are ‘* of those gentle ones who would use the devil 
himself with courtesy.” The piece itself went off as well as gunpowder could 
make it. Wallack, Miss Graddon, &c. &c. were very warmly welcomed. 
The Divertissement is rescued from the wreck of The Coronation of Charles 
the Tenth, of last season, and, with some additions which it has received, will 


no doubt answer the purpose of agreeably diversifying the evenings’ enter- 
tainment for some weeks. 


The interior of the house has, according to custom, been renovated, al- 
tered, and, in some particulars, improved. The orchestra is now of a semi- 
circular form, and, independently of the novel appearance it exhibits, will 
be found useful to the instrumentalists, who were before too remote from their 
leader to follow his instructions so implicitly as they will in future have it in 


their power to do. A very light straw-colour now forms the ground of the 





* Thus Faustus, according to the Herald, is stage-manager of Drary Lane Theatre, 
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first and second circle of boxes; and the panels of the dress circles are 
painted green. ‘The scenes from the Plays of Shakspeare have given place 
to historical groupes in relief, and a gold scroll-work, with bronze medallion 
heads of celebrated dramatic writers. An imitation crimson drapery, embla- 
zoned with the Royal arms in gold, has been substituted for a better one of 
last season, and hangs over the proscenium ; but the crimson cushions and 
draperies of the boxes are replaced by colours accordant with the panels. 
We trust this theatre will flourish—it looks green enough. 


HAY MARKET. 


A very pleasing comedy, in three acts, has been produced at this theatre. 
It is called Paul Pry, and affords Liston an excellent opportunity of tickling 
the sides of the audience. Paul Pry is a kind of village Marplot, eternall 
meddling with the affairs of others, and, with the best intentions in the world, 
bringing those to whom he wishes to be of service into some awkward predica- 
ment, from which they are no sooner extricated, than he contriyes, by his 
curiosity, again to involve them. Liston’s acting in this character was exceed- 
ingly rich and amusing. Farren played a passionate and self-willed old 
Colonel, with due irascibility and obstinacy. Miss P. Glover, as his daugh- 
ter, was very good ; whilst Madame Vestris sang and acted in the character 
of Phabe most charmingly. Mrs. Glover, by her admirable personification 
of Mrs. Subtle, recalled to our minds the best days of genuine English 
comedy. Nothing could be better than her scene with Witherton, or, indeed, 
than her performance throughout. We congratulate the author, Mr, Poole, 
on the merited success of a comedy, which is a great improvement on those 
that have been lately brought forward—a comedy of which we might say, 
with Marston, when comparing them, ‘** Though there be not such rare 
phrases in it, ’tis more to the matter.” 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Tue Stour GENTLEMAN.—All those who have read Washington Ir- 
ving’s description of this mysterious personage in Bracebridge Hall, must have 
felt how impossible it would be to do him justice on the stage. The uncer- 
tainty of discovering his name, or even of getting a view of his face—the 
complete absence of all identifying points, and the secrecy of his movements, 
were the grand charm—the very groundwork of the tale. These, of course, 
could not be retained throughout the drama, and the instant they cease the 
interest falls to the ground. The entrance of the Stout Gentleman dispels 
and disappoints the curiosity that had been raised by the mere recital 
of his actions. There is an end of all pleasant perplexing conjecture— 
a cessation of all that is imaginative. The veil drops from this mountain of 
a Khorassan, and the mystery of the character and the atiention of the au- 
dience depart together. He comes on a dramatic suicide, and cuts his own 
throat. ‘Ihe piece began fairly enough, and some of the puns are tolerably 
amusing, but the reasons we have above given effectually prevented it from 
becoming successful. The author also had provided two characters that 
strenuously assisted in its condemnation. They were most unexceptionable 
damning auxiliaries, and we sincerely pitied their representatives, Bartley 
and Mrs. Tayleure. Mathews, Keeley, and Miss Goward, tried all they could 
to save it, but in vain—the Stout Gentleman is gone the way ofall flesh. 

Tue SHepHerD Boy.—This operatic drama is the second novelty of the 
month, and has been received with great indulgence. We say indulgence, be- 
cause we feel convinced that nothing but the acting of Miss Kelly could have 
made it at all endurable. The plot is improbable, and the language tame and 
sickening. The whole of the first act is as dull as a game at whist with three 
old maids in the day time ; and the last scene, which might be made a very 
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fine one indeed, is spoiled by its length, and by the introduction of a song, 
which is as much in character there as a sweep upon a white charger, ‘The 
same fault is observable in the first act, when lexis, instead of satisfying 
Mr. Baker's anxious enquiries respecting his birth, in unaffected prose, be- 
gins, as Monsieur Tonson would say, “* von cock and some bull story,’’ about 
remembering to have heard a little song that may better express his feelings, 
&e. &c. than he (.//exis) alias Miss Kelly, alias Nature, could possibly hope 
to do. Suppose now, reader, you saw a man meet with an accident in the 
street, and were commissioned to break the unpleasant news to his wile, 
what would the good woman think if you followed the musical example of 
the Shepherd Boy, and began in this style :—‘* Madam, I have something 
to disclose, which—do not be agitated, Ma’am—affects you deeply.” Weil, 
the lady would of course look very anxious, and desire you to explain, and 
you of course would say ? “ There is a little song I heard years ago, that will, 
if you deign to hear it, reveal all,”? and then you might sing something like 
the following :— 
T roam’d along at half-past one, 
To see the coach come in from Dover; 


Your husband tried across to run, 
But, luckless inan ! he was run over. 


He begs you'll take it not to heart, 

But wive the child his bread aad butter ; 
And if you cannot spare the cart, 

He'll soon be here upon a shutter. 

There is a clever scene in the first act—we allude to the feast at the inn; 
but the character of the baillie, who appears nearly at the conclusion of the 
piece, is terribly overcharged. Miss Kelly gave all her talent to the last 
scene (the only one in which she had an opportunity of displaying it,) and 
was delightfully natural and pathetic. Cooper played with judgment, but ap- 
yeared perhaps rather too young for the mistaken and repentant Marquis. 
Bartley was good—“ excellent good,’”’ as the Inn-keeper,. Gautier—and 
Keeley was “a marvellous proper man” to enact Ambroise, the little 
frightened steward. Lwucetta is the only speaking female character in the 
piece, and Miss Goward personates it prettily. There is some dancing 
(dancing ! !) introduced which would be scouted at a Dutch fair. Where in 
the name of Terpsichore did Mr. Arnold pick up those six substantial, heavy- 
heeled damsels, who cross hands and dance in a line, each shewing a laud- 
able independence by choosing her own step, and occasionally letting the 
music wait, instead of waiting for the music, 

The opera of Incle and Yarico has been revived at both the summer 
theatres with great success. The Haymarket took the lead at starting, but 
Miss Kelly made play and won easily, distancing all her opponents. The 
Savages at the English Opera House reel about the stage like peg-tops in a ring, 

Mr. Mathews has been performing Jonathan, The Bashful Man, and 
Dick Cipher to full houses; and The Boarding House, or Five Hours at 
Brighton, has been got up to gratify the public with a.sight of his Peter Fid- 
get. We like Mr. Mathews, but we do not like The Boarding House. 


M. Gourre.—aAlthough no great admirers of tie minors, we must not for- 
get to mention, that since our last we have taken the resolution of visiting the 
Surrey Theatre, and have been much gratified by M. Gouffe’s admirable imi- 
tation of an Ape. He is really a wonderful fellow, and possesses uncommon 
strength and agility The dancing is also very good at this house. 


Covent Garden opened on the 26th, with Julius Cesar (Warde, from Bath, 
as Brutus), and The Ramsbottoms at Rheims, with the stupid dumb show of 


The Coronation of Charles the Tenth. We shall speak of Mr. Warde in 
our next. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

During the greater part of the past 
month the question “ whether Parliament 
would be dissolved this autumn,” has 
created much anxiety and bustle through- 
out the country. It was not, we believe, 
till the 24th, that Ministers, after repeated 
discussions, came to their final decision 
inthe negative. There was one strong 
plea for immediate dissolution—from the 
flourishing state of the country, the re- 
duction of taxation, and the plenty that 
universally prevails, Ministers are ex- 
ceedingly popular ; it is hardly within the 
range of hope that they should become 
more so—contingencies may, by possibi- 
lity, arise to render them less so. There 
is reason to believe that at least one illus- 
trious personage in the realm would 
have been pleased at a dissolution; with 
that measure a portion of the Cabinet. 
and all the opponents of what is mis-termed 
Catholic Emancipation, comprising the 
great majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom, would have been eminently 
gratified ; but, on the other hand, the 
partizans of the Roman Catholic cause in 
Parliament: amongst whom are to be num- 
bered some of our Ministers, were evi- 
dently fearful of meeting their consti- 
tuents in the canvass for a general elec- 
tion; and thus the influence of the eman- 
cipators prevailed in the Cabinet, and the 
Parliament, it is now clearly understood, 
will not be dissolved before the ensuing 
spring—perhaps the autumn of 1826. 

The evil spirit of combination among 
our * operatives,’’ though not extinct, 
seems to be less turbulent than it was a 
month ago. The system of selecting par- 
ticular establishments continues, how- 
ever, to be acted upon; and the conse- 
quence cannot be otherwise than injurious 
and destructive in an eminent degree. At 
the Clyde collieries Mr. Dunlop, to whore 
ease of peculiar hardship and injustice we 
adverted in our last, has found himself 
under the necessity of acceding to the de- 
mands of his workmen. 

To the mock enlightenment caused by 
the Mechanics’ Institutes, now raising 
their pestiferous heads in almost or 
town in the kingdom, we attribute much 
of the evil feeling which at this time exists 
amongst the lower classes. Under the 
influence and controul of desperate ad- 
venturers, who are desirous of springing 
from the necks of the people into an emi- 
nence for which they were never designed 
by nature, these institutions must be- 
come formidable political engines—en- 

ines which, if not checked and regulated 
in the early part of their career, are more 
likely to terminate in a sanguinary revo- 
lution than in any permanent advantage 
to individuals or to the nation. In every 
quarter they require a watchful eye to be 
kept over them. 

With reference to this country, Greece has 
assumed a new aspect since we last wrote. 
The Greek nation, (otherwise “ the clergy, 
the representatives of the people, the civil 
officers, and the military officers, both of 





the navy and army of the Greek nation’’), 
has published a manifesto, somewhat for- 
cible and eloquent in its structure, by vir- 
tue of which * it voluntarily places the 
sacred deposit of its liberty, its national in- 
dependence, and its political existence, un- 
der the absolute defence of Great Britain.’ 
It was on the morning of the Ist of Au- 
gust, that the Provisional Government of 
Greece, at Napoli di Romania, made and 
mublished this act of submission to Eng- 
and, inviting its protection on the same 
conditions by which that protection has 
been accorded to the Ionian Islands. This 
appeal to the British Government was pre- 
eoded by conferences between the Greek 
Chiefs and Commodore Hamilton, who 
commands the English naval foree in the 
Levant. What reception the proposal has 
met, or is likely to meet, from our 
Government, we know not; but, judging 
irom the universally recognized principles 
of the law of nationa, to which itis Majes- 
ty’s present Ministers have at all times 
evinced a disposition implicitly to adhere, 
we do not perceive how it can be accepted. 
As well might France,or Spain,or Holland, 
or any other state, take part with the insur- 
gents of a British Colony, as we assume 
a hostile attitude in favour of the Greeks. 
The consequence, in either case, must be 
obvious. Mediate we probably may; but 
it is not for us to judge between the op- 
pressor and the oppressed, even if oppres- 
sion have been exercised by the ‘Turkish 
Government upon its subjects, the Grecke. 
There has been, all along, as we view it, 
a great deal of misunderstanding respeet- 
ing the aflairs of Greece. Much has ro 
said about the descendants of an ancient 
noble race—about the virtue of the an- 
cient Greeks, and christianity of the mo- 
dern Greeks; but, in point of fact, the 
Greeks, as a nation, were never a moral, a 
generous, or a liberal-minded people; as 
for their christianity, in the present day, 
its benevolence is nearly upon a par with 
that of the religion of Mahomet; and in 
wint of ferocity and cruelty, they would 
lush to let their masters outstrip them. 
To our interference, otherwise than by 
mediation, they are not in the remotest 
degree entitled ; it could operate only to 
excite angry feelings in the Turkish Go- 
vernment, and jealousy amongst other 
states. Already, it appears, some silly 
weople, calling themselves agents of the 
Philhelleniec Committees of France and 
the United States, are up in arms respect- 
ina the Greek act of submission ; aaa the 
Divan of the Porte itself is described as in 
consternation, and as having had several 
extraordinary sittings. A North Ameri- 
can squadron is said to have arrived off 
Hydra, and to have taken possession of 
one of the adjacent islands; and re-in- 
forcements of the French and of the Eng- 
lish squadron in that neighbourhood are 
mentioned. 
THE COLONIFS. 
The latest news from India is favourable. 
Despatches from Sir Archibald Campbe!!, 
to the 23d of February, announce his ad- 
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vance, without opposition, to Laing, be- 
tween fifty and sixty miles distance from 
Rangoon: and private letters from Ran- 
goon, to the end of February, anticipated 
his arrival at Prome, where a strong re- 
sistance was to be expected, by the 1Léth of 
March. On the 7th of April, despatches 
were received at Calcutta, announcing the 
important intelligence of Arracan, the 
chief town of a province, having been cap- 
tured on the 3lst of March, by the division 
under the command of General Morrison. 
Opinions are strongly conflicting, even 
amongst the best informed, as to the pro- 
bability of an early termination of the 


war. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, a proclama- 
tion has been issued, reciting an order un- 
der the King’s sign manual of the date of 
February 9, 1825, which directs that a 
Council shall be established for the colony 
to advise and assist in the administration 
of the government thereof. The Chief 
Justice, and five other individuals, of the 
first rank and character in the settlement, 
are, jointly with the Governor, to com- 
pose the Council. The measure, we ap- 
prehend, will give universal satisfaction. 
According to another proclamation, of the 
tth of June, isued at the Cape, British 
coin is henceforth—that is tosay, from the 
3ist of December next—to become the 
circulating medium in all our colonial pos- 
sessions. At the Cape, hereafter, debta, 
public and_ private, are to be paid and re- 
ceived in silver at the rate of Is. 6d. per 
rix dollar. e 

A dreadful hurricane has spread devesta- 
tion over great part of the West India 
Islands, including Barbados and Gauda- 
loupe. 

The latest advices from Sierra Leone are 
to the 29th of July : at which period the 
garrisons at Cape Coast and Accra were 
reported to be healthy. and the country 
was perfectly tranquil. Some police regu- 
lations in progress, were expected to prove 
very beneficial to the colony. 

EUROPEAN STATES. 

An explosion, at one time somewhat 
threatening in its nature, has occurred in 
Spain. On the 16th of August, General 
Bessieres quitted Madrid privately ; and 
on the 17th, three companies of the regi- 
ment of Santiago, cantoned at Jétafé, 
joined him, and took the direction of 
Brighuérha. Bessieres, after reviewing 
the royalist volunteers of Brizhuérha, to 
the number of fifty, compelled them to lay 
down their arms. The Santiago corps, 
finding that they had been deceived by 
Bessieres, left him and returned to their 
duty. Bessieres then proceeded towards 
Arragon, whither he was rapidly followed 
by General, the Count d’Espagne, who 
overtook and captured him on the 25th 
and by virtue of a Royal Decree, he, an 
and seven Of his accomplices, were summa- 
rily shot the nextday. It appears that the 
object of this insurrection, or conspiracy, 
instigated by the priesthood, was to de 
King Ferdinand, and to place his brother, 
Don Carlos, upon the throne. Carlos is 
said to be as bigoted as his brother. but 
more vigorous and despotic in his charac- 
ter. It is thought that the ramifications of 
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Bessieres’ plot are very numerous, and 
many arrests have in consequence taken 
place. In the meantime, what is called 
the Government of Spain talks about 
raising new loans, and ol sending armies to 
South America to recover the revolted pro- 
vinces.—Another victim to the present 
state of things was selected for execution 
in the person of Juan Martin—more gene- 
rally known as the Empecinado. That un- 
fortunate man, one of the first Guerilla 
Chiefs who raised the standard of opposition 
against the French invaders of hiscountry, 
in the memorable war of the Peninsula, 
and who, by his bold, skilful, and indefa- 
tigable exertions, rendered the most es- 
sential service to Spain, was hanged at 
Roa, on the 19th of August, without even 
the form of atrial, upon the alleged charge 
of his troops having committed cruelties 
after the capitulation which had been made 
with the French in the year 1823. He died 
execrating the King and the Priests. 

It is curious to remark that the King of 
the Netherlands, the Sovereign of a Pro- 
testant State, bas found himself under the 
necessity of issuing a decree to check the 
influence of the Jesuits and the French 
Missionaries in his Roman Catholic pro- 
vineces. According to the decree alluded 
to, no young Belgians who, after the Ist of 
October in the present year, shall have 
pursued their academical studies out of 
the kingdom, will be appointed by the 
Government to any employments, or al- 
lowed to exercise any ecclesiastical func- 
tions. 

Extraordinary adroitness on one side, 
and extraordinary folly on the other, have 
been displayed in the recent negociation 
between Yemen and the black Republic of 
Hayti, for the independence of the latter. 
Villele has not only manceuvred with 
the President Boyer to pay the sum of 
6,000,000]. sterling for that freedom and 
independence which the people of St. Do- 
mingo already possessed in their full ex- 
tent, and of which France, with all its 
naval and military power, could not de- 
prive them; but, by way of climax, he has 
got over three commissioners from Hayti, 
for the purpose of raising a loan in France 
of 8,000,000], sterling, at the interest of six 
per cent. to make good the pecuniary ar- 
rangement with the French Government. 

AMERICA. 

Very angry discussions are still going 
forward between the President of the 
United States and the Government of 
Georgia, relative to the treaty with the 
Creek Indians, and the survey of their 
lands. The President, however, has given 
a decided negative to the survey; and he 
has directed General Gaines to resist, by 
military force, any attempt that may be 
made by the Georgians to carry the threat- 
ened survey into effect. 

The court martial upon Commodore 
Porter, of the United States navy, has sen- 
tenced that officer to six months’ suspen- 
sion for having invaded Porto Rico with- 
out orders; at the same time declaring, 
that he offended through an over-anxious 
disposition to maintain the honour and 
advance the interests of the service. 4 

The Roman Catholics are not idle in 
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any part of the world. On the 19th of 
‘uly, a meeting was held at New York, by 
versons styling themselves friends of Ire- 
od. Counsellor Sampson, and Dr. 
M‘Nevin, who were members of the Trish 
Executive Directory during the rebellion 
of 1798, and who were allowed, in com- 
mutation of capital punishment. to trans- 
port themselves for life, managed the busi- 


ness upon this occasion, The ostensible 
object of the meeting was to promote Catho- 
lic Emancipation ; and resolutions were 
accordingly passed for raising a rent—** for 
expressing sympathy’’—for addressing 
** the free and enlightened nations of the 
earth, on Ireland’s wrengs and England's 
intolerance’’—and for ** preparing a_se- 
parate address to the peopie of Lreland.”’ 





MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY : 
FROM AUGUST 19 TO SEPTEMBER 22, 


Aveust 19. Execution at Madrid of 

Juan Martin, the Empecinado. 
23. Mr. T. Jollifle and M. Cornil- 
Jot ascended in a balloon from an inclo- 
sure near Sevenoaks. The object ot the 
ascent was to ascertain the practicability 
of making the balloon sail horizontally 
inthe air. In this object the atronauts 
state that they succeeded to their wishes. 

—— A.bridge of iron rods thrown 

across the Rhone, uniting Tournon to 
Tain, was opened to the public. In filteen 
months a bridge fit for every purpose may 
be built across the Rhone for 200,000 
franes (8,0001.), uniting solidity with light- 
ness and beauty. 
25. Bessieres, the Spanish rebel, 
and seven of his accomplices, were over- 
taken and arrested by General the Count 
(?Espagne near Molina d’Arrogan. On 
the following day they were all shot. 

—— 26. Captain Markham Sherwill as- 
cended Mont Blane, and gained the sum- 
mit, after three days of excessive difficulty 
and danger. He was accompanied by Dr. 
Edmund Clark and seven guides from 
Chamouny. They slept two nights on 
on Blanc, in imminent danger of their 
ives. 








29. A trial of a new method of run- 
ning out our ships’ guns took place a little 
below the Woolwich arsenal, in presence 
of Sir W. Hoste, Bart. K.C.B. and Sir C. 
Sullivan, Bart. The gun on the new prin- 
ciple fired 13 rounds in 6 minutes 22 se- 
conds: that on the old principle fired on!y 
8 rounds in the same space of time. 

30. The foundation stone ofa Syna- 
gzogue, for the congregation of the members 
of the Hebrew nation residing west of 
Temple-bar, named the Westminster Sy- 
nagogue, was laid in St, Alban’s-place, 








near Regent-street, by the Wardens, Treas 
surers, and Committee of the Denmark- 
court Congregation. 

SreremBer |. At a meeting of linen- 
drapers, &c. held at the London Coffee- 
house, it was stated that the general fee!- 
ing of the trade was against shutting up 
their shops at so early an hour as seven 
in the evening in winter. It was con- 
sequently agreed that the shops should 
be shut at eight o’clock in the winter and 
at nine in the summer; the winter season 
to commence on the first of September. 

—— 3. An explosion of gunpowder took 
ylace in the fire-work manufactory of Mr. 
Soak. Baker’s-row, Whitechapel, by 
which the factory was blown up, two 
houses, and part of a third, were thrown 
down, upwards of forty houses had their 
windows shattered, and seven persons were 
seriously injured. 

ll. News arrived of a violent bur- 
ricane which had spread over great part of 
the West Indian Islands including Gua- 
daloupe and Barbados. At Guadaloupe, 
many houses and other buildings were 
blown down, and more than 150 persons 
were buried in the ruins. Great injury 
sustained by the shipping. 

—— 12. Receipt of letters from Napoli 
di Romania, dated the Ist of August, an- 
nounce that, on the morning of that day 
the Provisional Government of Greece had 
made and published an act of submission 
to England, inviting its protection, on 
the same conditions as the Tonian Islands. 
Is. Accounts received of General 
Bolivar having made an order to Joseph 
Lancaster, the founder of the Lancasterian 
schools, for 20,000 dollars to be placed un- 
der his disposal, to advance the education 
of the children of Carraccas, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

African Ewpedition.—Captain Clap- 
perton sailed from Portsmouth on the 27th 
of August, in the Brazen, Captain Willes. 

1is companions are Captain Robert Pearce 
and Messrs. Morrison and Wilson, Sur- 
geons, R.N. The mission thus doubled 
(for Captain Pearce and Mr. Morrison 
take a different course from the other two,) 
will, it ishoped, throw much light on the 
interior geography of Africa, and even 
lead to an amicable intercourse with some 
of its Negro and Moorish kings, for whom, 
and their chiefs, many suitable presents 
are embarked. The travellers are to land 


at Benin, and one party, Captain Pearce 
and his associate, to endeavour to pene- 
trate to Timbuctoo, by an eastern route ; 
while Captain Clapperton and his friend 
avek to reach Soudon by the north. The 
King of Soudon, it is understood, favours 
the effort and has promised to havea guide 
at Sockatoo, and to use his influence with 
his brother monarchs to procure their 
countenance. 

Mungo Park.—A Dublin paper states 
that the MS. of Mungo Park’s Travels in 
Africa has been purchased by a Frenchi- 
man at Senegal, from a black man, for 30 
dollars. An Englishman offered 300 dol- 
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lara, which the Frenchman refused. The 
MS. meutions his illness, and is continued 
down to within a day or two of his death. 
Bruce's Oriental Manuscripts.—-This 
celebrated traveller's collection of manu- 
scripts, formed by him in Egypt, Abys- 
sinia, Arabia, oa other countries of Afri- 
ca, includes about 100 volumes; of which 
24 are Zthiopic, 1 Coptic, 1 Persian, and 
the remainder Arabic. The A£thiopic ma- 
nuscripts include 7 large volumes, 5 com- 
prising the Old Testament, and 2 the New 
one. In this 2Zthiopic class, also, is the 
celebrated Chronicle of Axum, -which was 
presented to Mr. Bruce by Ras Michel, 
Governor of Tigre; it contains many cu- 
rious traditional notices relative to the 
history and church of Abyssinia. Among 
the Arabic manuscripts is a complete his- 
tory of the conquest, literature, topogra- 
phy, and remarkable personages of Andalus 
or Spain, in the best times of the Arabs, 
by Sheikh Ahmed al Monkeri, a native of 
Andalusia, in three large volumes: also, 
the great Biographical Dictionary of Ebre 
Khalican, in 2 volumes; Al Masaondi’s 
excellent historical and geographical work 
entitled the ** Meadows of Gold,” in 2 large 
volumes; the “ Star of the Garden,”’ a 
manuscript treatise of the geography of 
Egypt and the Nile; Assionti’s Topogra- 
phy, Antiquities, and Natural History of 
“xypt; Macrizi’s Topography of Egypt, 
in 3 volumes. Many other rare and valu- 
able works, illustrative of the history, 
geography, and natural productions of 
seypt, Syria, Arabia, &c. ; besides some 
curious tracts on medicine, the romance 
of Antar, and poetical collections. ‘There 
is also the Coptic manuscript found among 
the ruins of Thebes, in the ancient resi- 
dence of some Egyptian monks ; itis writ- 
ten on papyrus, and comprises 26 leaves of 
a small folio size. The characters are all 
capitals of the Uncial kind, and the manu- 
scri be which may be attributed to the se- 
cond, or the early part of the third cen- 
tury, has been already described by Dr. 
Woide, in his introduction to the Saladic 
Testament. The entire collection of 
Bruce's manuscripts at present belongs to 
his daughter-in-law, and is deposited at 
Chelsea Hospital, under the care of Colo- 
nel Spicer. Such is the value attached to 
this celebrated traveller's manuscripts, 
that for two or three articles in the -Ethio- 
pic 1000 guineas have been offered and re- 
fused. 
_ Heights by the Barometer.— An elaborate 
investigation of the theory of measuring 
heights by the barometer has been given 
in a series of papers in the Annals of Phi- 
losophy, by Mr. Nixon; it is illustrated 
by exaniples of the methods of correcting 
for temperature, moisture, and various 
other causes ; the great object of the paper 
being to give simplicity and precision to 
this elegant mode of determining heights. 
It is accompanied by several tables for this 


—- 

Addison's Great Globe.—The great ter- 
restrial globe, which has been for some 
time preparing by Mr. Addison, of Lon- 
don-street, Fitzroy-square, is very nearly 
completed. The diameter of the sphere 
is three feet, and the total superficies 
which the exterior of this globe presents is 
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no less than 4000 square inches; dimen- 
sions which admit of the assignment of 
such apparent magnitudes to the cont 
nents and principal islands, and their va- 
rious subdivisions—to the oceans and seas, 
the principal rivers, and the larger lakes, 
as not only render their relative positions 
perfectly intelligible, but communicate an 
idea of the immense natural proportions 
which they represent, that is at once ac- 
curate and impressive. In the boundary 
and separation lines that divide kingdoms 
from kingdoms, and their provinces one 
from the other, and, in short, in laying 
down all the demarcations, the best and 
most modern authorities have been scru- 
pulously consulted. Mr. Addison has 
availed himself of much valuable original 
information. For the cumbersome and 
unwieldly artificial horizon that is usually 
made to invest the sphere, a narrow one 
has been substituted, admitting an almost 
uninterrupted view of a complete hemis- 
phere, the months, days, &c. being marked 
on the ecliptic that is described upon the 
surface of the globe itself. 

Ship Coppering.—From an examination 
of the ships in which Sir H. Davy’s expe- 
riments have been tried, it appears, that 
though the iron prevents the oxidation 
of the copper, it fails to cure the greater 
evil, (to remedy which copper was in- 
troduced,) viz. the accumulation of foul- 
ness at the bottoms of vessels, in the shape 
of weeds, barnacles, &c. Under these cir- 
cumstances our naval administration has 
abandoned the new invention. 

Fixing of Crayon Colours.—Mr. J. 
Smithson has discovered an easy and cer- 
tain mode of fixing crayon colotrs, without 
injury. **On thinking on the subject,”’ 
he observes, ** the first idea which pre- 
sented itself to me was that of gum water 
applied to the back of the picture; but as 
it was drawn on sized blue paper, pasted 
on canvas, there seemed little prospect of 
this fluid penetrating. But an oil would 
do so, pt drying one would accomplish 
my object. I applied drying oil diluted 
with spirit of turpentine ; after a dey or 
two, when this was grown dry, I spread a 
coat of the mixture over the front of the 
picture, and my crayon drawing became 
an oil painting.” 

New Scarlet Colour.—Mr. Badams has 
recently described a process for obtaining 
scarlet chromate of lead, and highly re- 
commends its use as a colour, either in 
painting or calico printing. He prepares 
the scarlet chromate by boiling yellow 
chromate of lead with potash, and has 
made several experiments upon the pro- 
verties of the scarlet colour thus obtained. 

tappears that it may be made what is 
termed a fast colour in calico-printing, 
and that itis a durable and beautiful co- 
lour when used with oil, possessing consi- 
derable body. It is not degraded in its 
hue by admixture with white lead. as ver- 
million-is; and it also mixes with other 
colours. Asa watercolour it has not been 
sufficiently tried to render it certain that 
it will not blacken; but several slips of 
ecard and thin paper painted with it, and 
hung up in situations likely toaflect colour, 
have not, in some months, perceptibly di- 
mixished in brightness. Mr. Badams very 
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justly remarks, that should it succeed no 
tint could be a more desirable accession to 
the palette than a bright and permanent 
scarlet, or scarlet orange. 

Cheap 4Vine.—The tollowing is stated 
to be a chemical analysis of a bottle ofa 
cheap commodity, sold under the denomi- 
nation of port wine :—Spirits of wine, 3 
oances ; cider, 14 ounces; sugar, 14 
ounce; alum, 2 scruples; tartaric acid, 1 
scruple ; strong decoction of log-wood, 4 
ounces. 

Shower of Snails.—During the late hot 
weather this summer several acres of land, 
the property of G. Boreham, Esq. at Ha- 
verbill, Suflolk, was suddenly covered by 
myriads of small snails, with beautifully 
variegated shells. The circumstance is 
the more remarkable from their being un- 
accompanied by rain on their arrival. The 
land was covered with them, in many 
places six inches thick. 

Indian State Curriage.—The Burmese 
Imperial State Carriage, which was captur- 
ed at an early period of the present Indian 
war, has reached this country and is pre- 
paring for a public exhibition. It is a 
splendid work of art, presenting a blaze of 
gold, silver, and precious stones. Of the 
last of these the number amounts to many 
thousands, comprehending diamonds, ru- 
bies, sapphires, white and blue emeralds, 
amethysts, garnets, topaz, cats eyes, agate, 
crystals, Xe. The carving is of a superior 
description, the form and construction of 
the vehicle extraordinary, and the general 
taste displayed throughout the whole de- 
sign is at once grand and imposing, yet 
chaste and refined. The carriage stands 
between twenty and thirty feet in height, 
and is constructed to be drawn by ele- 
phants. , 

FRANCE. 

Poisoned WVounds.-—Dr. Barry, an En- 
glish physician, at Paris, attributes the 
motion of the blood in the veins entirely 
to atmospheric pressure. His application 
of the principle promises to be useful ; for 
should the statements which follow, with 
respect to the non-absorption ef poison 
from wounds, be confirmed by experience, 
the application of a cupping-glass, or the 
ancient practice of sucking with the lips, 
will supersede the knife and the cautery, 
at present so generally employed in cases 
of wounds received from rabid or venom- 
ous animals.—* At its last meeting (9th 
August) Dr. Barry laid before the Aca- 
démie de Medécine a_ very interesting 
communication, in which he states, that 
having been led by his opinions, with re- 
spect to the motion of the blood in the 
veins, to conclude that the absorption of 
any poisonous matter deposited upon a 
wound might be prevented by producing 
a vacuum over the part, he had been in- 
duced to institute some experiments upon 
living animals, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining this point, and that these experi- 
ments had been successful.—Thus, after 
laying bare part of the muscle, and depo- 
siting thereon a quantity of strichnine (the 
active principle of nux vomica,) or some 
hydrocyanic (prussic) acid, he found that 
the application of an exhausted cupping- 
glass to the part, not only prevented the 


absorption of these substances in the first 
instance, but even arrested its progress 
after tetantic convulsions had already com- 
menced.—Messrs. Adelon, Laenec, and 
Orfila, have been named by the Academy 
to investigate, and report upon this sub- 
Ject. 

Commerce.—A late number of the Re- 
vue Encyclopedique contains the fol- 
lowing comparative statement of the com- 
mercial transactions of England, France, 
and America, during the last year, estima- 
ted in francs :— 
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Tron-Jh ire Bridge.—An iron-wire bridge 
has been constructed at Annonay, be- 
tween Tain and Tournon: it was opened 
on the 25th of August. A few days pre- 
vious, experiments were made to ascertain 
its solidity. The maximum applied was 
58,000 kilogrammes, (about 58 tons Eng- 
lish), which only occasioned a slight in- 
flexion in the curve, which instantly re- 
sumed its primitive form. Two wagons 
loaded with stones, going over at the same 
time, seemed to make no change in the 
curve, The ceremony concluded by driv- 
ing a diligence over it; drawn by seven 
horses, and going at a quick rate. The 
bridge has been completed in fifteen 
months, and cost SOO0L, 

Silk Weaving.—A. M. Le Brun, of 
Lyons, has invented a machine by which 
one man can weave five pieces of silk at 
the same time; the shuttles are thrown 
by a car, or, a8 it is called, a chariot. 
—It has been examined and approved 
by M. Jacquard, inventor of the machines 
in use. The saving of labour will be about 
four hundred per cent. i. e. what cost be- 
fore four shillings weaving can now be done 
for one shilling. The Academy of Lyons 
intend to bestow on M Le Brun, the gold 
medal for his valuable invention. 

La Perouse.—Captain Manby, recently 
arrived at Paris,has brought areport, sup- 
ported by presumptive evidence, that the 
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spot where the intrepid La Perouse pe- 
rished 40 years ago, with his brave crew, 
is now ascertained. An English whaler 
discovered a long and low island, sur- 
rounded by innumerable breakers, situated 
between new Caledonia and New Guinea, 
at nearly an equal distance from each of 
these islands. The inhabitants came on 
board the whaler, and one of the chiefs 
had a Cross of St. Louis hanging as an or- 
nament from one of his ears. Others of 
the natives had swords, on which the word 
** Paris’? was engraved, and some were 
observed to have medals of Louis XVI. 
When they were asked how they got these 
things, one of the chiefs, aged about fifty, 
said that when he was young, a large ship 
was wrecked in a violent gale Ona coral 
“reef, and that all on board perished, and 
that the sea cast some boxes on shore 
which contained the Cross of St. Louis and 
other things. During his voyage round 
the world, Captain Manby had seen seve- 
ral medals of the same kind, which La 
Perouse had distributed among the natives 
of California; and as La Perouse, on 
his departure from Botany Bay, intimated 
that he intended to steer for the northern 
part of New Holland, and to explore that 
great archipelago, there is reason to fear 
that the dangers already mentioned caused 
the destruction of that great navigator and 
his gallant crew. The cross of St. Louis is 
now on its way to Europe, and will be de- 
livered to Captain Manby. 
ITALY. 

Sculpture.—Ph. Albacini, a sculptor of 
very considerable talents, at Rome, has 
finished a statue of Achilles of the size of 
life, of which the Duke of Devonshire is 
the purchaser. It represents the Greek 
hero in the act of pulling the fatal dart of 
Paris out of his heel. He looks fiercely 
towards heaven, as if reproaching the gods 
for his misfortune; but his countenance 
1s expressive of pain and despair. Report 
speaks highly of the work. 

GERMAXY. 

Perascope.—At Vienna, Mr. Schiinstadt 
has invented a new optical instrument, 
which he callsa Perascope. Itis in the 
form of a common walking-stick. By its 
aid, a person can look intoa garden or 
other place enclosed with a wall or palings 
and observe every thing that passes in It, 
without making an opening in the fence, 
and without being seen. Ora person may 
look from any part of a room, through 
awindow, and see every thing that passes 
in the strect below, not only straight for- 
ward, but to the right and left. 

Receipt for making Gold.—Mr. Dittmer 
has published, in the Hanoverian Maga- 
sine, the following mixture of metals, in- 
vented by the Privy Councillor, Dr. 
Hermstadt, which resembles gold, not only 
in colour, but in specific gravity, density, 
and ductility. “ Take sixteen /oth (eight 
ounces) of virgin platina, seven loth of 
copper, and one of zinc, equally pure; put 
them ina crucible, and cover them with 
powdered charcoal until they are melted 
into a uniform mass.”’ 

Machinery.—M. Schweebel, a mechanic 
of Strasburgh, has invented a triangular 
machine, with a lever, to replace the 
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hydraulic lever, which possesses the 
double action applicable to all machines 
moved by water or horses either for spin- 
ning, flour-mills, sawing, forge-bellows, 
&c. It facilitates by its strength the ma- 
chine to which it is applied, giving it a 
more regular movement, and fills the 
place oftwo horses where four are required, 
and is also very useful in times of drought, 
as it will work a machine with half the 
quantity of water. 

Mechanism.—A watchmaker of Bareuth 
has manufactured a cage filled with birds, 
to the number of 60, representing parrots, 
sparrows, swallows, &c. each of which has 
the peculiar note given by nature. The 
cage is made of brass, and the wheels 
which make them move and produce the 
sound are of silver; the plumage is real. 
The maker bas been offered 32,000 florins 
for his cage, but he will not take less than 
60,000. 

Colouring of Prints.—M. Antoine Roth- 
miiller, the keeper of the Prince of Ester- 
hazy’s gallery of Pictures at Vienna, has 
invented a new method of colouring in oil 
engravings and lithographic prints, to 
which he has given the name of Eleeschal- 
cography. The result of his invention is 
to zive to prints the appearance of having 
been executed by a painter with the 

reatest care. ‘The Emperor of Austria 
nas expressed his satisfaction at this in- 
vention, and has granted M. Rothmiiller 
a patent for 20 years, 

tgyptian Hieroglyphics Dectphered.—By 
following the aeae by which the late 
learned Professor Spohr, in Leipzig, suc- 
ceeded in deciphering the old Egyptian 
demotic and hierotic writing, Professor 
Seyflarth. of Leipzig, has discovered the 
key to the hieroglyphics. According to 
his system (Kudimenta Hieroglyphices,) 
which does away with all the preceding 
systems, even that of Messrs. Young, 
Champollion, and others; the figured 
Egyptian writing coincides in all essen- 
tial points with the Armenian. 

Literary Letters.-—There has lately 
been discovered among the papers of the 
celebrated Gottsched, acollection ofabove 
ten thousand original letters, addressed 
to him. Among the writers are the names 
of Fontenelle, Voltaire, Reaumur, Ricco- 
boni. Moncriff, Grimm, the Chancellor 
Wolff, Chancellor Von Mosheim, Gize, 
and Hagedorn. 

Solar Spots and Clouds.—In examining 
the sun’s disc with a fine 6 feet achromatic 
telescope, of Fraunhoffler, with powers 
varying from 25 to 400, M. Pastorfl, of 
Buchholtz, near Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
has observed several interesting pheno- 
mena relative to the spots on its surface, 
their penumbra, wat the phosphoric 
clouds. He observes that the penumbrz 
of the spots resemble a mass of the empty 
eggs of the Bombix neustria, which sur- 
round the black spots concentrically, and 
with different breadths. These apparent 
eggs are contiguous, and, as it were, ag- 
glomerated the one to the other, with 
openings extremely small. M. Pastorif 
considers it quite certain that these spots 
with the penumbra are on the surface of 
the solar globe ; and that they disappear 
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when the phosphoric clouds cover them, 
principally when they are near the mar- 
yin of the sun; and he thinks that it is 
probably these phosphoric clouds which, 
in the interval of some hours only, form 
this great variety of spots. On the Ist of 
December, 1823, M. Brioschi, of Naples, 
observed a large spot, equal to one half 
our globe, surrounded by an irregularand 
branching elevation, into which there 
seemed to be precipitating great masses 
of fire ; the whole surface of the sun he 
saw like an ocean on fire, agitated by a 
storm. M. Pastorff saw this same spot 
on the same day, when the phosphoric 
clouds were in great motion ; but though 
he has often seen the agitation of the 
phosphoric clouds much greater, he did 
not consider it as resembling an ocean on 
fire. Almost always, when the spots ap- 
proach the margin of the sun’s disc, they 
divide themselves into several groups, or 
they unite if they have been previously 
sub-divided. Very near the margin the 
spots appear totally altered ; and they al- 
most always appear as if they were dis- 
solved and changed into luminous clouds, 
though that dissolution is only apparent, 
for it is quite evident that, in proportion 
as these spots approach the margin of the 
disc, the penumbra, or the nebulosity 
which encircles them, covers them more 
and more till they totally disappear. 
There is then only seen the leniaoen ne- 
bulosity, which is sometimes surrounded 
with phosphoric clouds. ‘the sun always 
appeared more bright at its centre than 
towards its edge. 

Falling in of the Earth.—On the 29th of 
of July this year, at half-past four o’clock 
in the afternoon, a dreadful noise, like 
thunder, was heard in the district of the 
village of Barbis, in Konigshagen, half a 
league from the Harz. The people who 
were at work in the vicinity, not being able 
to imagine the cause of this thunder, as 
the sky was perfectly serene, took flight: 
butin a short time after, athick cloud of 
dust arose, and the ground, to an ex- 
tent of 120 paces in circumference, sunk in 
with a dreadful noise. A cleft has thus 
arisen, the bottom of which cannot be seen, 
and in which only rugged rocks meet the 
eye. A pebble thrown in takes at least 
a minute to reach the bottom. There 
is, probably, a large vault below, which 
could no longer bear the weight of 
the earth upon it, and so broke in.— 
This is presumed from the noise caused 
by stones that are cast into it, as well as 
by the rocks which become loose in the 
interior, and cause a loud echo. Besides, 
the noise of water running is plainly to be 
distinguished, and this has given rise toa 
conjecture, that the Ruhme, which issues 
from the ground about two leagues from 
this spot, has here its subterranean source. 
It is even said, that some change was ob- 
served in the Ruhme itself, at the time of 
this occurrence ; but this is not confirmed. 
Other persons think there is asubterrane- 
ous lake here, and as there are many such 
sinkings of the ground in the whole 
neighbourhood, this is not wholly im- 
probable. 

Naptha Lamps or Lights.—Mr, Joseph 


Hecker, Director of the Salt Works, and 
Administrator of the Mines at Iruskawetz, 
in Gallicia, has found that naptha burns 
much better than oilsor other substances in 
mines containing bad air, and injures the 
health of the workmen less. In the mines 
containing bad air, cobza oil and tallow 
lights will be extinguished, when naptha, 
and oil of bone, willstill burn, Generally, 
tallow, or cobza oil lights, extinguishin air 
containing not more than 18.1 per cent. of 
oxygen; whilst naptha, oroil of Sone lights, 
will burn when it contains no more than 
13.8 per cent. Mr. Hecker found that the 
men were not incommoded when the oxy- 
gen in the airof the mines had diminished 
to 18.33 per cent. The proportion in good 
air ia 21] per cent. 
THE NETHERLANDS. 

Identigraphy.—By a new discovery in 
printing, or a new application of lithogra- 
phy, for the reprinting foreign journals, it 
is calculated that the subscription to these 
papers, which now costs each the postage 
and triple stamp—31 fs. 20 cents per quar- 
ter, not including the porterage, will be 
only 10 francs. The reprint will be exe- 
cuted by lithographic and chemical pro- 
cess, to which the inventor has given the 
name of indentigraphy. Every foreign 
journal, for which there shall be one hun- 
dred subscribers, will be reprinted, and 
the reprint appear two hours after the ar- 
rival of the mail. 

New Musical Instrument.—A person at 
Haarlem has invented a keyed trumpet 
constructed of wood, which is intended as 
a substitute for keyed trumpets made of 
copper. 

INDIA. 

Burmah Oath of Allegiance.—* 1|——, 
in the presence of the Creator of five thou- 
sand worlds with all the Saints therein; 
five large rivers, and five hundred small, 
the seas, and all therein; call all the 
saints, and angels, in Heaven and Earth, 
to bear me witness, that I wish to be atrue 
and faithful subject to the King of Ava. 
May God grant that if ] should desert his 
service, I may not pass in safety by water, 
but the fishes of the ocean may devour and 
tear me to pieces. May God grant that if 
I should desert his service, I may not pass 
in safety by land, but be devoured by wild 
beasts of the earth. May God grant that 
if I should not keep this oath, never to rebel 
against my King and country, the above 
may happen to me: thatI may be afflicted 
with the scourges of the Almighty, and 
die an ignominious death.’’—The oath 
having been taken, and thrice repeated, 
the paper on which it was inscribed is 
burnt, and the ashes put into a bowl of 
water, when the party laying down the 
book, is aeennanel by the priest, with a 
bowl, in which the muzzle of a musket, 
and the points of a sabre and lance, being 
dipped, he repeats as follows :—** May 
these weapons become theinstruments of 
my destruction if ever I swerve from the 
oath { have just taken.’’ After which he 
drinks the water. 

AMERICA. 

English Exploring Party.—Capt. Frank- 
lin and his exploring party are to proceed 
by the Erie canal, Lakes Huron and Su- 
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erior, to Fort William, and thence to 

‘inipeg, Atabasea, and the Great Bear 
Lakes, near which they are to winter. In 
the spring the party are to proceed down 
M‘Kenzie’s river to Behring’s Straits, 
where a ship will be in readiness to trans- 
port them to India, with a view of getting 
into the South Sea. Dr. Richardson's 
party will separate from Capt. Franklin at 
the mouth of M‘Kenzie’s river, and ex- 
plore the country as far as the Coppermine 


river. Captain Buchey, after having landed, 


Capt. Franklin at Canton, will take in pro- 
visions for Behring’s Straits, where he ex- 
pects to meet Capt. Parry. The agents of 
the Hudson Bay Company have formed 
depots of provisions for the whole route. 
The want of the canoes, which were aban- 
doned at Cape Turnagain from weakness 
and fatigue, proved a bar to the crossing of 
rivers; but on this occasion a waterproof 
canvas boat has been provided, so admira- 
bly contrived, says one of the American 
Papers, that it may be separated into 
pieces, one of which each of the party may 
stow into his knapsack, or carry in his 
pocket! 

New Rifle—By an ingeniously con- 
structed piece (made at Wikesbare, in 
Pennsylvania, and shown at the exhibition 
of the Franklin Institute) two loads are 
fired in succession from the same barrel, 
and by means of the same lock, so that it 
presents the advantae of a double-bar- 
relled gun. It is loaded in the ordinary 
way, except that two loads are introduced 
at once; corresponding to these loads are 
their touch-holes. The lock is so con- 
structed as to contain two primings upona 
double rolling pan ; the first communicates 
only with the forward load, and the second 
with that remaining. The lock has nearly 
the same arrangements as that of the 
double-barreled pistol with single locks. 

Prevention of Damp.-—-The mode adopt- 
ed in some parts of North America to se- 
cure from damp, houses built in low and 
marshy situations, is as simple as it is said 
to be infallible. When the walls are raised 
about a foot, or two feet above the ground, 
they are entirely covered with thin sheets 
of lead, upon which the superstructure is 
erected, The ascent of damp is thereby 


prevented, and its operation is confined to 
the foundation of the building. 
WEST INDIES. 

New Church at Barbadoes.—On the 25th 
of July, the Lord Bishop having appointed 
to lay the first stone of a new church, a 
numerous assemb!age of persons moved in 
procession from King’s-house about one 
o’clock, and having arrived on the ground 
near to the north-vast corner of the spot 
marked out for the building, opened to the 
right and left, and formed a lane. The 
Royal regiment, drawn up in a square, 

resented arms, the artillery fired a sa- 
ute, and the bands played ** God save the 
King!” during wich his Honour the Pre- 
sident, the Lord Bishop, the Provincial 
Grand Master, &c. moved up the lane to- 
wards where the stone was to be laid.— 
When every preparation had been made 
for the c remony, the Lord Bishop stand- 
ing upon aplatform. most devoutly offered 
up a suitable prayer; after which, the Rev. 
Mr. Garnett read the inscription on the 
plate, as follows :— 
D. O. M. 
Hujus. Ad's. 
Beatz, Mariz. Virgini. 
Dicataw. 

Impensis. Partim. Britannicis. 
Partim. Vero. Colonicis. 
Extructe. 

Assistente. Provside. Senatuque. 
Faventibus. Omnium. Votis. 
Gulielmus. 

Insularum. Caribbearum. 
Episcopus. 

Primum. Lapidem. Posuit. 

VIII. Kal. Aug. ALD. Cig. Ip. CCCXXV. 
TRANSLATION. 

* To God. Most Good, Most Great, 
William, Bishop of the Caribbee Islands, 
laid the first stone of this church, dedicated 
tothe Blessed Virgin Mary, constructed 
partly at the expence of Great Britain. and 

artly of this colony ; the President and 
«gislative Body attending; and the pray- 
ers of every one favouring it, 25th day of 
July, A.D. 1825.’’ 

The usual evremoniesof laying the stone, 
&c. were then gone through. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
WORKS IN THE PREss, &c. 


The forthcoming volume of the Forget- 
Me-Not will be ready for delivery some 
time in November, The literary depart- 
ment embraces, among many others, con- 
tributions in verse and prose from the 
pens of James Montgomery, Esq., Rev. 
G. Croly, Rev. R. Polwhele, J. H. Wiffen, 
Esq.. Henry Neele, Esq.. Rev. J. Blanco 
White, J. Bowring, — T. Harral, 2 
Rev. G. Woodley, Rev. W. B. Clarke, W. 
C, Stafford, Esq., H. Brandreth, Esq., Mr. 
J. Bird, Miss” Landon, Mrs. Hemans, 
Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hofland, Mra. Bow- 
ditch, Miss Pickersyill. Mrs. C. B. Wilson, 
the late Mrs, Cobbold, Miss Hatfield, 
&ec. &e. &C. The highly fini-hed engiav- 


ings, fourteen in number, are executed 
after the designs of Westall, Singleton, 
H. Corbonld, Prout, Hills, Pugin, &c. by 
Heath, Finden, G. Corbould, Lekeux, 
Winckle, and other eminent artists. 

An Annual Work in one volume, pcst 
Svo. under the title of Janus. The most 
distinguished literary men in the kingdom 
are said to be engaged in the undertaking 
which is to consist of Tales, original and 
translated, occasional Essays, popular I!- 
lustrations of History and Antiquities, se- 
rious and comic Sketches of Life and Man- 
ners, &c. &c. 

The Contest of the Twelve Nations ; or. 
a Comparison of the different Bases of Hu- 


LITERARY 


man Character and Talent, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
This Work is to consist of twelve chapters, 
in each of which a different genius, or turn 
of mind, is brought into view, described, 
and copiously illustrated by an enumera- 
tion of its distinctive qualities, and their 
modifications. 

A trans!ation of La Motte Fouqué’s Ro- 
mance, the Magie Ring; a work which 
came out long before Ivanhoe, and may be 
said to rival that chef d’euvre’s delinea- 
tions of tournaments, tilts, and all the life 
of chivalry. 

Paul Jones, a Romance, in 3 vols. post 
8vo. By Mr. Allan Cunningham. 

An Historical Novel, in3 vols, 12mo. 
entitled William Douglas; or the Scot- 
tish Exiles. ‘ 

Sephora, a Hebrew Tale, descriptive of 
the country of Palestine, and of the Man- 
ners and Customs of the ancient Israelites, 
in 2 vols, post Svo. 

— of Truth. By a Lady, in 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Scottish Songs, Ancient and Modern ; 
illustrated with Notes, a Critical Intro- 
duction, and Characters of the most emi- 
nent Lyric Ps ets of Scotland. By Allan 
Cunningham. 4 vols. post. 8vo. 

The proprietors of Smirke’s Illustrations 
of Shakspeare, have nearly ready tor = 
lication, the first part of a Series of plates 
in continuation of that undertaking. It 
will consist of original designs, by the 
mn celebrated artists of the present 
day. 

Among the forthcoming print novelties, 
we observe one of considerable interest to 
the commercial world, viz.—A Panoramic 
View of the City of Liverpool, taken from 
the opposite side of the river. 

Botanical Sketches of the twenty-four 
classes in the Linnezan System, with fifty 
specimens of English plants taken from 
nature, containing an account of their 
place of growth, times of flowering and 
medicinal properties, with many plates, 
post Svo. 

The New Law for regulating British 
Weights and Measures, which is to com- 
mence on the Ist of January next, will be 
found full explained in the Second Edi- 
tion of The Universal Cambist, together 
with an account of the past and present 
state of their standards, which ought to be 
well understood in order to comprehend 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

Engraved Specimens of the Architectu- 
ral Antiquities of Normandy, by J. and H. 
Le Keux, from Drawings by A. Pugin; 
the literary part by J. Britton, F.S.A. 
Part I. ao. ito. ll. 11s. 6d. ; imperial 4to. 
21. 12s. 6d. 

Burridge’s Improvements in Civil Ar- 
chitecture ; or, a New System of Ventila- 
tion. S8vo. 2s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoires de Madame de Genlis. Tomes 
5 and 6, 14s. sewed. 

Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis. 
Vols 5 and 6, English, 8vo. 16s. bds, 
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the plan for their future regulation. Rules 
and examples are included for comparing 
the new measures with the old, and with 
all Foreign Standards, 

In 1 vol. 2mo,. The Cook and House- 
wife's Manual; containing the most ap- ' 
proved Modern Receipts for making Soups, 
Gravies, Sauces, Ragouts, and Made- 
dishes ; and for Pies, Puddings, Pastry, 
Pickles, and Preserves ; also, tor Baking, 
Brewing, making Home-:nade Wines, 
Cordials, &c. &. The whole illustrated 
by numerous notes, and practical obser- 
vations, on all the various Branches of 
Domestic Economy. By Mrs. Margaret 
Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s. 

Theoretical and Practical Treatise on 
Clock and Watch making, by Thomas 
Reid, author of the article * lsrclens” 
in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, in royal 
Svo. illustrated by numerous plates, 

The Elements of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus. By the Rev. Diony- 
sius Lardner, of the University of Dublin, 
Octavo. 

An Analytical Treatise on Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry. By the Rev. 
Dionysius Lardner, of the University of 
Dublin, 8vo. 

A Critical Essay on the Writings of St. 
Luke, translated from the German of Dr. 
Frederic Schleiermacher : with an intro- 
duction by the Translator, containing an 
Account of the Controversy respecting the 
Origin of the three First Gospels since 
Bishop Marsh’s Dissertations, 1 vol. 8vo. 

By the Rev. F. Close, of Cheltenham, 
the 2nd edit. of a Course of Nine Ser- 
mons, intended to illustrate some ofthe 
leading truths contained in the Liturgy of 
the Church of England. 

A new Edition of the Vanity of this Life, 
or of Man, considered in his present mor- 
tal state, with a dedicatory epistle to a 
mourning family. By John How, M.A. 
sometime Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon, 1673. 

By Joseph John Gurney, an 8vo. volume 
to be entitled Essays on the Evidences and 
Doctrines of Christianity. 

A Practical Illustration of the Book of 
Psalms, by the Author of the * Family 
Commentary on the New Testament.’’ 

Nuge Sacre, or Psalms and Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs, in a neat pocket 
volume. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoirs of Miss Mullinger. 12mo. 
8s. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of Miss C. E. Cary. 3 vols. 
Svo. 21. 2s. bds. : 

Life and Character of the Chevalier 
John Paul Jones, a Captain in the Navy 
of the United States during the Revolu- 
tionary War ; by John oor? Sherburne, 
Register of the Navy of the United States. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohemia, Daughter of King James IL. in- 
cluding Sketches of the State of Society in 
Holland and Germany in the 17th century, 
7 = Benger. 2 vols. post. 8vo. Ll. 4s. 

wards. 


Y 
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CLASSICA, 

Selections from the Latin Poets. Part 
I. 6s. Part II. 4s. 6d. bds. 

THE DRAMA. 

Harness’s Shakspeare, with Notes. 8 

vols. Svo. 41. 4s. bds. 
EDUCATION. 

The Principal Roots of the Latin Lan- 
guage, simplified by a Display of their in- 
corporation into the English Tongue, with 
copious Notes ; forming Part of Mc. Hall’s 
Intellectual System of Education (as ex- 

lained ina public Lecture delivered at 

illis’s Rooms, on Saturday, the 8th of 
May, 1824,) whereby an Adult, previously 
unacquainted in the slightest Degree with 
Latin, was enabled, in the short —— of 
only seven days, to acquire so consi erable 
a Knowledge of the Latin Language as to 
translate, parse, and scan, the whole of the 
first Book of Virgil's Eneid. 1 vol. royal 
Svo. price 8s. 6d. boards, or 10s. bound. 

A Course of Catechetical Instruction on 
the Life, Doctrines, Death, and Resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord Jesus Christ, by the 
Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector of Claver- 
ton, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord 
Kenyon. 

Biblical Questions Illustrative of the 
Doctrines and Precepts of the Old and 
New Testament, by the Rey. Harvey 
Marriott, Rector of Claverton. 


GEOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS. 
Statistical Iliustrations of the British 
empire. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


HISTORY. 
The History of Chivalry; or, Knight- 
bood and Its Times, by Charles Mills, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 4s. bds. 


LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on the Bankrupt 
Law, as Amended by the New Act of the 
6 Geo. IV. c. 16, with an Appendix of 
Precedents, by the Hon. Robert Henley 
Eden. Royal 8vo. 1]. 10s. 

Swinburne on Descents. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards, 

Shepherd on the Law of Election. 12mo. 
lds. bds. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

An Inquiry into the Seat and Nature of 
Fever,as deducible from the Phenomena, 
Causes, and Consequences of the Disease, 
the Effects of Remedies, and the Appear- 
ances of Dissection, by H. Clutterbuck, 
M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, &e. &c. Second edition, Svo, 


A List of Drugs and Chemicals, includ- 
ing the New Medicines, Horse and Cattle 
Medicines, Perfumery, and other articles 
generally sold by Chemists and Drugzgists, 


arranged alphabetically under their Eng- ° 


lish names; to which is added the Doses, 
intended as a Price Book, by a Chemist 
and Druggist. Svo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The Works of the late Matthew Baillie, 
M.D. with an Account of his Life, by Jas. 
Wardrop, Surgeon Extraordinary to the 
King. 2 vols. Svo. Il. 4s. boards. 


Sleigh'’s Science of Surgery. Svo. 9s. 
wards, 
Black on Capillary Circulation. 8vo. 


. 8. 
Practical Observations on Certain Pa- 
thological Relations which exist between 
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the Kidneys and other Organs of the Ha- 
man Body, by John Fosbrooke, Surgeon. 
Svo. 6s. bds. 
Belinaye on the Stone. 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
A Century of Surgeons on Gonorrhea, 


and on Strictures of the Urethra. 1l2mo. 
7s. boards. ee 
Butler on Irritative Fever. S8vo. 12s. 


boards. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. vol. 
13. Part I. 8vo. 12s. 

Collections from the Unpublished Medi- 
cal Writings of the late Dr. Parry, by 
Charles H. Parry, M.D. F.R.S. Roun 
Svo. 16s. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Principles of Modern Riding for Gentle- 
men. in which the late Improvements of 
the Menage and Military Systems are ap- 
lied to Practice on the Promenade, the 
Read, the Field, and the Course, with 
— By John Allen. Royal 8yo. 1}. Is. 

ards. 


Principlesof Modern Riding for Ladies. 
By John Allen. Royal Svo. Il. 1s. bds. 

Remarks on Steam Navigation, and its 
Protection, Regulation, and Encourage- 
ment, ina Letter to Mr. Huskisson. By 
Thomas Tredgold, Civil Engineer. Svo. 
ls. 6d. sewed. 

Milburn’s Oriental Commerce ; or, the 
East India Trader’s Complete Guide. By 
Thomas Thornton, M.R.A.S._ 1 vol. 8vo. 
ll. 16s. bds. 

A Narrative of the Loss of the Kent 
East Indiaman by Fire, in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, on the Ist ot March, 1825. By a Pas- 
senger. Second edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
boarda. 

Session of Parliament for 1825. Svo. 15s. 

Scott's Village Discourses. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Contrast: or, Scotland in 1745 and 
1825. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Domestic Anecdotes. 
boards. 

Campbell’s Juvenile Cabinet. 12mo. 4s. 

East India Register to 16th August, 1825. 
Rs. 6d. sewed. 

Williams’s Diary. I8mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

The Report of William Chapman, Esq. 
Civil Engineer, on the Manchester and 
Dee Ship Canal, with Charts, Plans, &c. 
Foolscap folio, 4s. sewed. 

Reviewof the Evidence taken before the 
Irish Committees of both Houses of Par- 
liament. Svo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

Lightfoot’s Works. 13 vols. Svo. 71. 16s. 
boards, 

Doblado’s Letters from Spain, new edit. 
8vo. lds. bds. 

Kenilworth 
half bound. 

Barler’s Stories from English History. 
18mo. 4s. bds. 

Sargant’s Aid to Memory. Foolscap 
4to. 6s., post. Svo. Gs. Gd., large post 4to. 
10s. 6d. half bound. 


a Calendarium Palestina. 
2mo. 2a. 6d 


Aiton’s Dairy Husbandry. S8vo. 6s. 6d. 
bound, 
Antediluvian Phytology, illustrated by 


a Collection of the Fossil Remains of 
Plants, 


culiar to the Coal Formations of 
Great Britain, by Edmund Tyrell Artis, 
F.S.A. F.G.S. Royal 4to. 21. 10s. bds. 


Royal 18mo. 5s. 


Festivities. cr. Svo, 12s. 








ECCLESIASTICAI 


NOVELS AND TALES. 

Characters omitted in** Crabbe’s Parish 
Reazister,”’ with other Tales. By Alexan- 
der Ballour, author of * Contemplation.” 
lZmo. 7s. bids. 

Tales of the Heath. By Mrs. H. Bay- 
ley. I2mo. 5s. 6d. bds, 

Endless Entertainment; or, Comic, 
Terrific, and Legendary Tales. 3s. 6ds. 
boards. 

Realities, not a Novel: a Tale from 
Real Lile. By the author of * Correction,”’ 
&e. 4vols. 12mo. Il. 4s. 

The History of My Uncle Timothy, a 
Tale for Young Persons, by Mrs. Sher- 
wood, Author of ** Litthe Henry and his 
Bearer.’’ 1 vol, 2s, 

POETRY. 

Gonzalo, and other Poems. 
boards. 

Thoughts on an Illustrious Exile, occa- 
sioned by the Persecution of the Protest- 
ants in 1815: withother Poems. By Hugh 
Stewart Boyd. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

Martin Luther, a Poem, in three Parts. 
Svo. Gs. 

M‘Donough’s Gratitude, a Poetical Es- 


12ine. 4s. 


say. os. bds. 

Apology for Don Juan. Post Svo. 3s. 
boards. 

Belcher’s Poetical Sketches. 12mo. 5s. 
boards. 


Hymns. By J. Bowring. I8mo., 3s, bds. 
THEOLOGY, 

Jesus Christ the True God and Eternal 
Lite, by the Concurrent Testimony of the 
Sacred Scriptures. Addressed to allSects 
and Parties. By Thomas F. Churchill, 
M.D. 8vo.6s. bds. 
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Burnside on the Sabbath. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Boys’s Key to the Psalms. Svo. 8s. 6d, 
heanan 

Bickersteth on the Sacrament, new 
edit. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Bruce's Sermons. Svo. 10s. 6d. bds, 
Gordon's Sermons. Svo. 10s. 6d. bde, 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Scottish Tourist and Itinerary ; or, 
a Guide to the Scenery and Antiquities of 
Scotland and the Western Islands, with a 
Description of the Principal Steam Boat 
Tours. 12mo., Ss. boards, 

Stark's Picture of Edinburgh. 12mo. 8s. 
boards. 

Walks in Edinburgh. I8mo, 5s. bds. 

Wright’s Guide to Dublin. 1l2mo., 9a. 
boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Sketches of Corsica ; or, aJournal Writ- 
ten During a Visit to that Island in 1823, 
by Robert Benson, M.A. F.L.S.  8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Wanderings in South America, the 
North Westof the United States, and the 
Antilles, from the year 1812 to 1825; with 
original Instructions for the Perfect Pre- 
servation of Birds, &c. by Charles Water- 
ton, Esq. 1 vol. 4to. 11. Is. 6d. bds. 

Hardy's Tour in the Mountains of the 
Pyrenees. Royal Svo. 12s. bds. 

Chandler's Travels in Asia Minor and 
Greece. New edition, 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 
boards, 

Bullock’s Travels in Mexico. New 
edition, 2 vols. foolscap, 8vo. 14s. bds, 

Voyage towards the South Pole, per- 
formed in the years 1822-4, by James 
Wedall, Esq. Master in the Royal Navy- 





ECCLESIASTICAL 


The Rev. J. Hill, Rector of Shanklin, 
Isle of Wight. to be Archdeacon of Bucks. 

The Rev. J. Hodge, to the Rectory of 
Bolnhurst, Bedfordshire. 

The Rev. R. H. Leeke, to the Rectory 
of Longford, Shropshire. 

The Rev. R. Cockburn, B.D. to a pre- 
bendal stall of Winchester Cathedral, in 
the room of the Rev. D. Hook, recently 
elevated tothe deanery of Worcester. 

The Rev. G. Mingaye, rector of Ken- 
net, appointed Surrogate for the Archi- 
deaconry of Ludbury. 

The Duke of York has appointed the 
Rey. S. Barker, M.A. one of his Royal 
Highness’s Chaplains. 

The Rev. F. C. Johnson, to the Vicar- 
age of Whitelackington. 

The Rev. D. Nantes tothe Rectory of 
Powderham, Devon. 

The Rev. J. H. J. Chichester, Rector of 
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Saat, to the Rectory of Loxhore» 
evon, 

The Rev. W. Johnson, B.A. to the 
Vicarage of Bilsby, near Alford. 

The Rev. J. Knight, M.A. to the Rec- 
tory of Huish, Devon. 

The Rev. W. Moore, to the perpetual 
Curacy of Spalding. 

The Rev. C. P. Vivian, B.C.L. to the 
Vicarage of Wellingborough, Northamp- 
ton. 

The Hon. and Rev. A. A. Turnour, to 
the Vicarage of Besthorpe, Noriolk. 

The Rev. J. Allport, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Atherstone. ; 

The Rev. G. T. Prettyman has been in- 
stalled Prebend of Winchester Cathedral, 
vice the Rev. C. A. North, deceased. 

The Venerable and Rev. J. Hill, M.A. 
has been installed in the Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln. 





GAZETTE APPOINTMENTS. 


To the Right Hon. Sir G. Murray, G.C. 
B., K.G.H., K.T.S., &c. &e. &c., his 
Majesty’s royal license and permission, in 
compliance with the earnest desire of the 
Emperors of Austria, and Russia, and the 
Kings of Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony, 
to accept and wear the insignia of the 
undermentioned Orders of those Sove- 
reigns respectively, viz. ~—G.C.K.L., G.C. 


A.N., G.C.R.E., K.C.M.J.. K.C.H., with 
which their said Majesties have been 
pleased to honour him; in consideration 
of his highly distinguished and important 
services in the field during the last war. 
W.B. Brent, Esq. Barrister at Law, to 
be Steward, and one of the Judges of his 
Majesty’s Palace Court of Westminster, 
in the room of B. Morice, Esq. deceased. 
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MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 


4 Dr. Gds. Cor. G. M. Keane, Lt. by pureh. vi. 
Lawrensen. prom. Aug. 27, 1825 
W. Cunninghame, Gent. Cor. by purch 


vice Keane do 

8 Lt. Drs. Lt. R. Hort, Capt. by purch. vice 
Campbell, prom. do 

Cor. C, Ponsonby, Lt. by purch. vice 

Hort do 

Sir W. L. Young, Bt. Cor. by purch. 

vice Ponsonby do 

9 Troop-Serj.-Maj.T. Wright,Q.master. 
vice Hely, dec. ll do 

10 Cor. and Rid.-Mast. J. Surman, Lt. 
13 April 

13 Cor. R. Sugden, Lt. by pureh. vice 
Stuart, prom. 27 Aug. 

16 Cor. W. P. Neale, Lt. by purch. vice 
Crossley, prom. do 

G. F. R. Johnston, Gent. Cor. by pure. 

vice Neale do 

7 Cor. 8S. Pole, Lt. by purch, vice Rob- 
bins, prom. do 

K. Fraser, Gent. Cor. by purch. vice 

Pole do 


3 Ft. Gds. Ens. B. W. Knox, frem 53 F. Ens. 
and Lt. by purch. vice Fraser, prom. 
13 do 
1 Ft Ens. E. A. G. Muller, Lt. vice Babing- 
ton, dec. do 
H. W. Neville, Gent. vice Muller 
ll do 
W.H. Campbell, vice Every,prom. Ens, 
27 do 
Ens. C. La Touehe, from 11 F. Lt. by 
purch, vice Stuart, prom. 13 do 
8 Ens. C, J. Deshon, from 2d Royal Vet, 
Batt. Ens. 7 April, 1825 
il Ens. J. H. England, vice Moore 
prom. in 45th F. 1) Aug. 
Gent. Cadet W. G. Eyre, from Royal 
Mil. Coll. by purch. vice La Touche, 
prom. in 7th b 13 Aug. 
M. J. Gambier, Gent. vice England, to 
be Ens. 14 do 
12 Capt. G. Turberville, Maj. by purch, 
vice Hare, prom. 27 do 
W. G. Shafto, Capt. by purch. vice 
Tarberville. do 
Ens. E. Bayly, Lt. by pureh. vice 
Shafto. do 
B, Wilson, Gent. Ens. by purch. vice 
Bayly. do 
16 Brev. Maj. J. W. Audin, Major, vice 
Hook, prom. inCeylon Regt. ies 
l ao 
17 Ens. C. Forbes, Lt. vice Graham, dec. 
do 
— Cooper, Gent. Ens. vice Forbes. do 
25 W. Jackson, Gent. Ens. by purch. vice 
Smart, prom. do 
27 Lt. J. Knox, from Ist Roy. Vet. Bat. 
Lt. vice Talmot prom. 8 April 
3M la. N. R. Brown, from 46th F. Lt. 
vice Simpkins, who exc. 1] Aug. 
35 Lt. H. Semple, from 77th F. Lt. vice 
D. Keogh, who ret. upon h_ p. 44th F. 
19 July. 
Ens. John Ear! of Portarlington, from 
h. p. 86th F. Ens. vice G. F. Hors- 
ford, who exc. ll Aug. 
Q.-master Ser. J. B. Price, Q.-master 
vice Matthews, dec. do 
45 Lt. W. Moore, from 11th F. Capt. vice 
Kelly, dec. do 
46 4. T. M. Simkins, from 34 F. Lt. 
vice Brown, who exck. 
BE. H. D. E. Napier, Gen, Ens, 
vice Manners, app. to 79 F. do 
0 Lt. R. Williams, from 3 Royal Vet 
Bat. Lieut. 8 April 
52 Capt. S. St. George, from h. p. Capt. 
(pay the dif. to the H. P. Fund,) 
vice Love, exch ll Aug. 
53 F. Deime, Gent. Ens. by pureh. vice 
' Knox, app.to 3 FP. Guards do 


= 


63 Ft Serj. Maj. — M‘Fadden, from 85 P, 
Adj. with rank of Ens. vice Jordan, 
who res. the Adjey. only de 

66 Lieut. K. T. Ross, from h. p. of 88 P, 
Paym. vice Kerr, ret. upon h. p. do 

75 Lieut. W. Payne, from h. p. of Rifle 
Brig. Lieut. (repaying diff. to H. P. 
Fund,) vice Pictet do 

aa Lieut. T. J. Palmer, from h. p. 44 F. 
Lieut. vice Semple, app. to 35F. do 

79 Ens. R. Manners, from 46 F. Ens, 
vice Bates, app. to 65 F. do 

80 Lt. R. Macdonald, from 89th F. Lt, 
vice Twigg, prom. 20 Aug. 

85 W. F. M. Munday, Gent. Ens. by 
purch. vice Martin, prom, do 

88 Lt. H. Ellis, Capt. vice Faris. dee. 

ll Aug. 

79 Ens. R. Manners, from 46 F. Ens. vice 
Bates, app. to 65 P. do 

si Lt. R. ibsthenalé. from 89 F. Lt. vice 
Twigg, prow. 20 do. 

85 W. PF. M. Mundy, Gent, Ens. by pureh. 
vice Martin, prom. do 

&S Lt. H. Ellis, Capt. vice Faris, dee. 

ll de 

90 —— A. Stuart, Capt. by pureh. vice 
Conry,ret. do 

Ens. F. White, Lieut. by pureh. vice 
Stuart do 
H. R. Thurlow, Gent. Ens. by pureh 
vice White do 

94 Ens. J. Wetherati, Lieut. by pureh 
vice Davies, prom. 27 de 

F. Carter, Gent. Ens, by pureh. vice 
Wetherall 27 do 

1W.T.R. Lieut. H. Jeffares, Capt. vice Hems 
worth, dec. ll do 


Ens. A. M. Gray, Lt. vice Jeffares do 
G. R. Pole, Gent. Ens. viceeGrey = do 
Ceyl. Reg. Brev. Lt.-Col. L. Hook, from 16 F. Lt.- 


Col. do 

LR. L. Gd, Lieut. C. Hall, Capt. by purch. vice 
Lord Bingham 31 July 

Ct. and Sub-Lt. R, Parker, Lieut. by 

purch. vice Hall do 

H. Blackett, Gent, Ct. and Sub-Lt. by 

purch. vice Parker do 

IR. D. G, Lieut. G. Bray, Capt. by purch. vice 
Northcote, prom. 10 Sept. 

Ct. D.C. C, Elwes, Lt. by purch. vice 

Bray do 

2 J.C. Hodge, Gent. Ct. by purch. vice 
Hartopp IS Aug. 

3 Lieut. F. J. Greene, Capt. do. vice 
Swinburne, prom. 10 Sept. 

Ct. R. W. Pierse, Lt. do. vice Greene 

do 

6 Lieut. J. S. Brymer, Capt. do. vice 
, Pipon, prom. do 

Ct. J. E. W. Browne, Lt. do. vice Bry- 

mer do 

J. D. Browne, Gent. Cor. do. vice 

Browne do 

Surg. J. Heriot, M.D, from 17 F. Sarg. 

vice Scott, dec. ldo 

4R. Lt. D. L. Upton, Gent. Cor. by purch. vice 
Phillips, prom. do 

7 Cor. Lord A. Paget, vice Daniel, prom. 
25 Aug. 

— J. Earl of Hopetoun, by purch. 

vice Smyth, prom. 20 Sept. 

10 Quar.-mas. J. G. M‘Clallen, from h. p. 
19 Lt. Drag. Quar.-mas. vice Kinkie, 

exch. 18 Aug. 

12 Lieut. J. Philips, Adj. vice Sidley, who 
res. Adjtcy. only do 

—— Philips, Gent. (Rid. Mas. Cor. wt. 

pay do 

13 F. G, Smith, Gent. Cor. by purch. vice 
Sugden, prom. 10 Sept. 

17 Capt. G.F. Clarke, from h. p. Lt. and 
Capt. vice Budden, exc. 25 Aug. 


3R. Ft. Gd. Capt. C.H. Fraser, fromh. p. Lt. and 
Capt. vice Murray, exe. I8de 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


BREVET. 
Capt. Hon. R. Murray, 58 F. Major tn 
Army 25 Aug. 
STAFP. 
Brev. Maj. H. G. Macleod, 52d F. Dep, 
Adj. Gen. to the Forces serving in 
Jamaica, with rank of Lieut. Col. in 
Army, vice Bowles, see. 18 Aug. 
Maj. H. T. Shaw,4 F. Dep. Qr.-mast. 
to the Forces serving in Windward 
and Leeward Islands, with rank of 
Lt. Col. in Army, vice Moore,res. do 
Lieut. J. Daniel, from 7 Lt. Des. (as- 
sisting in Rid. Sch. ofthe Army) to 
have rank and pay of Capt. of Cav. 
vice Chadwick, app. te RL. Mil. Coll. 
1 Aug. 
rhe undermentioned Officers have been permitted 
to dispose of their half-pay as unattached Com. 
missions :— 
Lt. Col. L. A. Northey, h. p. Perm. Ag. 
Quar.-mas. Gen. 27 Aug. 
Maj. R. M'Crea, late 5 Ri. Vet. Batt. 
do 
Capt. Hon. J. Stopford, hb. p.20 F. do 
—-— J. Thurston, bh. p. 16L. D. do 
—-—S. Carter, hb. p. 1 Gar. Bat. do 


—— J. Le Breton, hb. p. 60 F. do 
—-— W.V. Taylor, h. p. 28 F. do 
—-— A. M‘Pherson, h. p. 65 F. do 
—-— J. Campbell, h. p. 84 F. do 
—-— J. Lewin, h. p. 30 F. dog 
--—— J. Read, hb. p. 18 F. 17 do 


Lieut. J. Kirby,h. p. 47 F. 7 July 

—— G. Bb. Symes, h. p. 68 F. 27 Aug. 

Ens, T. Carmichael, h. p. 36 F. ao 

—— A.W. Davidson, h. p.CapeR. do 

HOSPITAL STAFF, 

H. J. Jemmett, Gent. Hosp. Asst. vice 

Hughes, app. to 35 F. 28 July 

Staff As. Surg. G. R. Melin, Surg. to the Forces, 
vice Mapother, ret. h. p. 1 Sept. 

J.D. Millar,do vice Thomas, prom. do 

Ass. Sarg. J. J. Bigsby, M D. from h. p. 27 F. to 
be Ass, Surg. to the Forces, vice 

Hosp. Ass. J. Blackwood, placed 

upou h. p. 25 Aug. 

Hosp. Ass. J. Gillice, Gent. vice Crawford, app. 
to 68 F. sido 
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Hosp.Ass.W. Murray, Gent. vice Bell, app. to 
S1 FP. do 
ROYAL MILITARY COLLBOR. 
Capt. J. Chadwick, from Rid. Sch. of 
the Army, tobe Rid. Mas. 1 do 
GARRISONS, 
Capt. W. White, onh. p. “Town Maj. of 
Dublin 25 July 
svev. Maj. R. Terry, 25 F. Town Adj. 
of Malta, vice Clarke, app. to 6. PF. 
18 Aug. 
Lieut. T. V. Durell, on h. p. Ist W. 1. 
Regt.Town Adj, at Portsmouth, vice 
Wilson, res, do 
OrFicE or Ornpnancer, 23d Avevert, 1825. 
Sec. Capt. J. Hanwell, from h. p. See. 
Sec, Capt. vice Edwardes = 29 July 


MEMORANDA, 

The Army Rank of Lieuts. Bateman, of the 
87th, and Reade, of 97th F. has been antedated, 
the former to llth Aug. 1818, the latter to 12th 
Aug. 1818,but they have not been allowed any 
back pay. The date of Lord Hopetoun’s prom. 
toa Lieutey. in 7th Lt. Drags. is 10th and not 
2th Sept. 1825, as stated in Gaz. of 10th inst.— 
The date of Lt. Jackson's app. to 55th F. is Ist 
Sept. and not Ist Aug. 1525, as stated in Gaz. of 
10th inst. The date of Brey, Rank of Maj. Mur- 
ray, 58th PF. as Maj. in the Army, is 12th Aug. 
1819, and not 12th Aug. 1824, as stated in the 
Gaz. of 10th inst.—The commission of Lient.-Col, 
Purdon, of Rl. Af. Co. Corps, has been antedated 
to Oct. 18, 1524, that being the date it ought to 
bear. Thedate of Ens. Muller's prom, Lt. in Ist 
F. is Lith and not 13th Aug. 1825, as stated in the 
Gaz, of Lith ult. The date of Mr, Delme’s app. 
Ens. in 53d F. is 13th and not 1th Aug. 1825, as 
stated in Gaz. of 27th ult. The date of Capt. J 
Read's ret. from Service as Capt. h, p. 18th F. is 
27th and not 17th Aug. 1825,as statedin Gaz. of 
27thult. The name of the Gent. app. Cor. in 4th 
Lt. Drags. 2ist July, 1825,is Gumbleton and not 
Grumbleton. 

CANCELLED. 


The appointment of Gent. Cadet W. G. C. Cafin, 
to be Sec. Lt. R. A. which was notified in the 
Gazette of the 9th Aug. last, does not take 
place. 





BIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON, 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons.—The lady of Jehn Mitchell, 
Esq. M.P.—The lady of Christopher James 
Magnay, Esq.—The lady of Henry Sass, 
Esq.—The lady of the Rev. Dr. Busieild— 
The lady of the Rev. Dr. Vivian—Mrs. 
Henry Wilson—Mrs. James Randall—The 
lady of J. A. Warre, Esq.—At Hamp- 
stead, Mrs. Sheffield Brooks—The lady of 
Octavius Wigram, Es hasy Greaves— 
The Hon. Mrs. Pell—The lady of Lieut. 
Col. Cavendish—The lady of H. M. Da- 
niell, Esq.—The lady of Major Brown— 
The lady of C. Plowden, Esq.—At Bloom- 
field Lodge, Norwood, Surry, the lady of 
Robt. Hamilton, Esq. 

Of Renahiasentines Edmund Belfour 

-The lady of Nassau W. Senior, — 
The lady of Robert Hawthorn, Esq.—The 
Jady of Lieut.-Col. Rolt—The lady of Ma- 
ior J. Harvey—The lady of C. Holford, 
Esq.—Mrs. T. Farrer—The lady of H. W. 
Mertens, Esq.—The lady of Sir Richard 
Twineham. 





MARRIAGES. 
AtSt.George’s Church, Hanover-square, 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. George Lionel Daw- 
son, brother of the Earl of Portarlington, 
to Miss Seymour, youngest daughter of the 
late Lord Hugh Seymour—At St. Pan- 


cras, George Papps, Esq. to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late T.. Lawrence, Bsq. of 
Demerara—At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Augustus Pocock, Esq. to Julia 
Catherine, second daughter of the late 
Hon. T. W. Coventry—Henry Fletcher, 
Esq. Surveyor of the General Post-ollice, 
to Marianne, eldest daughter of C, C. 
Coventry, Esq.—At St. Pancras New 
Chureh, J. F. Wood, Esq, to Juliana Li- 
setta, second daughter of Matthias Arntz, 
Esq. of Dusseldorp—John Alex. Hankey, 
Esq. of Grosvenor-square, to Ellen, third 
daughter of Wm. Blake, Esq. of Portland- 
place—J. W. Howard, Esq. to Anna Ca- 
therine, only daughter of the late John 
Kowley, Esq.—John P. Atkins, Esq. to 
Anna, daughter of J. G. Children, Esq.— 
The Rev. Horace Cholmondeley, to Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Goods- 
chall Johnson, Esq. and grand-daughter 
to Sir Philip Francis—At Lambeth, H. H. 
White, Esq. to Catherine Sarah, third 
daughter of the late Col. Dacre—Charles 
Douglas Halford, Esq. to Emma Matilda, 
only daughter of the late R. H. R. Sum- 
ner, Esq. of Shackleford—The Rev. An- 
drew Irvine, of the Charter [louse, to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of John Rawlinson, 
Esq. of Russell-square—Hon. Wm. Fred. 
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Spackman, Esq. to Isabella Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late Thos. Scott, Esq.— 
Lord Muskerry, to Miss Grady—At Rich- 
mond, W. R. H. Brown, Esq. to Sarah, re- 
lictof the late Richard Chambers, Esq. of 
memes 2 ye neae Martineau, 
Esq. of Tulse Hill, to Catherine Edgar, 
daughter of Dr. Hyde, of Paris—Captain 
Gilson R. Fox, to Barbara, daughter of 
William Simons, Esq. of Mile End—At 
Hackney, Charles Blandy, Esq. to Sophia 
Isabella, only daughter of Robt. Wright 
Esq. of Hackne y—The Right Hon. Strat- 
ford Canning, Es . to Eliza Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of James Alexander. Esq. 
M.P. and first cousin of the Earl of Cale- 
don—Wm. Willimott, Esq. to Mary Ann, 
third daughter of Wm. Fowier, Esq.— 
John Williams, Esq. M.P. to Harriet Ca- 
therine, only daughter of D. Davenport, 
Esq. M.P.—The Rev. Wm. Gay, B.A. to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Chip- 
— Esq. of the Lodge, Hillingdon— 
“rnest Cemte de Gersdorif, to the Hon. 
Maria Elizabeth Twistleton Fiennes, only 
daughter of Lord Saye and Sele—John 
Cole, Esq. of the Inner Temple, to Martha, 
second daughter of Mr. Smart, of Tich- 
bourne-street—Sir Harry  Featherston- 
ry Bart. to Miss Mary Ann Bullock— 
At Kennington, Mr. Harrison, of Fleet-st. 
to Honor Pitt, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. James Curtis, of Fleet-street— 
C. H. Okey, Esq. of the Inner Temple, to 
Eliza Dunbar, only daughter of the late 
Capt. Wm. Tod—Capt. Lewin, R.N. to 
Jane, widow of the late Wm. Plumer, Esq. 
M.P.—John Potter, Esq. to Maria, second 
daughter of John Orrok, Esq. 
DEATHS. 
At Hampstead, Maria, daughter of the 
late Capt. Meredith—At Hackney, aged 


80, Edward Prickard, Esq.—Jules Pes- 
neau, Esq. aged 25—Aged 52, Mary. wife 
of Mr. Pountney, of Gerrard-street, Soho 
—At Kensington, Elizabeth, relict of J, 
Battye, Esq.—Ellen, wife of G. T. Lam- 
bart, Esq. of ‘Tavistock-square—Sarah 
Beata, second daughter of C, Tottie, Esq. 
of Camberwell—Mrs. Ann Wells, widow of 
the late Samuel Wells, Esq. of Walworth— 
Benjamin Holmes, Esq.—Francis Jones, 
Esq.—James Dent, Esq. of Clapham, aged 
64 — At Kensington, Miss Caroline 
Vaughan, daugliter of the late F. Vaughan, 
Esq. sister to Lady Fletcher and Lady 
Leith—The Right Hon. Lady Elphinstone 
—At Islington, azed 74, Benjamin Watson, 
Exsq.—At Kennington, aged 62, W. Webb, 
Esq.--Aged 96, Lady Henrietta Boyce— 
John Daniel Hose, Esq.—Aged 56, Mr. 
Robert Graves—Henry Wood Thorpe, Esq. 
Town Clerk of London, aged 69—At Rouen 
Philip Gilbert, Esq. of Earl’s-court, and 
Cockspur-street — At Enfield, Lieut. 
Witherby—Aged 83, Major General Ste- 
wets Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle 
—John Lane, Esq.—Aged 84, Sir Thomas 
Stepney, Bart.—At Stanmore, Mrs. Blair, 
relict of Lieut.-Col. Blair—Henry Boete- 


‘ feur, Esq. aged 39--Joseph James, Esq. of 


South Lambeth—The infant son of the 
Attorney-General—On her return from 
Calcutta, Mrs. Elizabeth Bamfield, of 
Pentonville—The lady of J. Tempest, 
Esq. and sister of the late Duke of Bue- 
cleugh and Queensberry—At Hampton 
Court Pa ace, aged 80, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. Henry Reynett, D.D.—William 
Robertson, Esq. aged88—At Hornsey, Mrs. 
Mary Crook—Aged 71, Samuel Topney, 
Esq.—At Richmond, aged 35, the lady of 
Wellesley Pole Long Wellesley, Esq. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES: 
WITH BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

There has been a grand musical festival 
at Bedford, at St. Paul’s Church, in aid of 
the Infirmary. 

Diep. }—At Cranfield Rectory, aged 31, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. J. Beard.—At Bedford, J, 
Bernard, Esq. aged 81.—At Harold House, Emma, 
daughter of J. Alston, Esq. 

BERKSHIRE. ; 

A -_— successful musical festival has 
been held at Reading, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Bingfield. 

_ A public meeting at Reading for promot- 
“~~ ducation and Industry in Canada. 

ir. Hedley has contracted to light 
Newbury with gas. 

Biatas. }—The lady of the Rev. J. Hornbuckle, 
of a daughter.—The lady of H. Halsey, Esq. ofa 
son and heir. 

Maxairp.]—S. Weld, Esq. to Jane, eldest 
daughter.of E. Gordon, Esq. of Sunning Hill.— 
The Rey.G, A. Legge, Vicar of Bray, to Augusta 
Boyer, eldest daughter of W. B. Atkins, Esq. of 
Braywick-grove.—At Hatford, the Rev. M. Ge- 
neste, B.A. to Sarah, daughter of the late J. 
Geodwin, Esq. of Wreombe Marsh. 

Digv.}—Aged 63, Mrs. Dorothy Clarke, of Ar- 
aie Right Hon. Lady Jane James, wite 
of Sir Walter James, Bart. of Langley Hall, and 
sister to the Marquis Camden. 

‘ BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
A pike has lately been caught at Weston 


Turville, weighing 27lbs. ; 38 persons par- 
took of it. 

Marrirp.}—At Twyford, W. E. Gell, Esq. to 
Jane, daughter of the late Rev. W, Perkins, Vi- 
earof Kingsbury, Somerset.—C, H, Gardner, Esq. 
to Emma, only daughter of W. Day, Esq.—The 
Rey. J. Coker, Rector of Radcliffe, to Charlotte 
Sophia, youngest daughter of the late Major Gen. 
Dewar.—At Iver, the Rev. W. Gay, B.A. to Eliz. 
daughter of J. Chippendale, Esq.—J. Fell, Esq. 
te Ellen, only daughter of — Tasker, Esq.—At 
Turnville, the Rev. G. Scobell, D.D. to ‘Ellen, 
daughter of R. Lansdale, Esq. 

Diep. }—Lieut. H. Coxon, aged 26. 

CAMBRIDGE, oe: 

A gentleman in Bene’t-street, is in pos- 
session of an old eagle, which is now moult- 
ing, and altogether changing its appear- 
ance. It is turning from its former dingy 
colour, to a beautiful white, 

It isin contemplation to light Cambridge 
with gas the ensuing winter. 

Biatas. }—At Wratting Park, the lady of J. 
Gibbons, Esy.of a son and heir.—In the College, 
Ely, the lady of the Rev. H. Fardell, of a son. 

Maeaums.}—At Balsham. H. J. Place, Esq. to 
Charlotte Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. H. 
A. Lagden, Rector of West Colvill—At Fon- 
huire, C. Willmott, Esq. to Sarah, daughter of 
the late — Phipps, Esq. of Girton. 

c 


AHESHIRE. 
August 26, the centre partof the aew 
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bridge over the Mersey, at Stockport, fell 
in, and killed two workmen, The loss is 
estimated at from 4to 5001.—The first An- 
nual Meeting of the Chester Auxiliary So- 
ciety for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, was held in that town, Septem- 
ber 6, the Earl of Rocksavage presiding. 

A light-house is proposed to be erected 
near the Rock Perch. 

Biatus. }—The lady of — Wallace, Esq. of a 
son.—The lady of H. H. Birley, Esq. of a son.— 
At Overton, the lady of Dr. Parker, of a son. 

MARRIED. |—At Chester, the Rey, G. Pearsen, 
Rector of Castle Camps, Cambridge, to Catherine, 
second daughter of P. Humberstone, Esq, of Ches- 
ter.—G, Morton, Esq.to Elizabeth, daughter of J. 
Burkinshaw, Esq. of Stockport.—At Wenbury, J. 
Palin, of Bickerton, Esq. to Catherine, daughter 
of W. Kirkbride, Esq. of Ashton. 

Digp.]—F.R. Jones, youngest son of D, F. 
Jones, Esq. of Whatcroft Hall—At Old House 
Green, aged 80,- Mary, relict of the late E. 
Lowndes, Esq. 

CUMBERLAND. ; 

A quantity of earthenware, figured pieces 
of tiling, and an earthen pitcher of very 
ancient manufacture, have been dug up on 
the site of the old gaol at Carlisle. They 
are supposed to have been hidden there be- 
fore the Conquest.—The Floating Island, 
the existence of which has been so fre- 
quently questioned, now appears above 
water, for the length of sixty — ina 
place where, a few days before, boats sailed 
over without interruption, although the 
surface of the water has been raised almost 
a foot by the late heavy rains.—Much da- 
mage was done to the new break-water 
forming at Whitehaven, by the storms of 
the 13th and 14th of August. The whole 
of the works above water are so much in- 
jured, that only three tiers of stones have 
been left out of seven: some stones weigh- 
ing five tons have been driven from their 
positions about twenty or thirty fect. The 
surge beat over the north and south walls, 
and the spray rose, at times, higher than 
the extreme point of the light-house. 

MaAxkrigp. ]—AtThwaites, W. Postlewaite,Esq. 
to Mary, daughter of W. Lewthwaite, Esq.—W. 
Graham, Esq. to Miss Hannah Boyd—At Dacre, 
the Rev. C. J. Musgrave, A.M. to Miss Hasell, 
daughter of E. Hasell, Esq.—At Childwall, the 
Rev. H. Foulkes, D.D. to Mary, daughter of J. 
Haughton, Esq.—At Rochdale, ‘T. Hayton, Esq. 
of Folinge, to Miss Maria Stockton, of Town- 
head. 

Diep. J—At Rickergate, aged 65, Mrs. Agnes 
Northwall— Elizabeth Armstrong, of Rickergate, 
aged 24—At Harrington, aged 26, Miss Jane 
Johnston—Aged 80, Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson, of 
Howgile-street-—At Mount-pleasant, J. Burk, 
Esq.—At Linstock, Margaret, relict of the late 
J. Donald, Esq. aged 58—Aged 82, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bailey—Aged 54, Rebecca, relict of the late J. 
Gibson, Esq. of Bothel Hall. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

At Matlock, an immense cavern has 
been discovered, described by geologists 
as the grandest continuation of caverns hi- 
therto explored. 

MarrigEp. }—J. Parks, Eeq. to Miss E, Turner 
—T. Madeley, Esq. to Miss Jane Crosby, of Lang- 
ley—At Kedleston, J. Beaumont, Esq. to the Hon. 
Mary Curzon, daughterof Lerd Scarsdale— —— 
Hollingworth, Esq. to Miss Harrison, of Derby. 

Diep.jJ—Anne Eliza, second daughter of 
— Esq. of Atlow—At Brailsford, Miss 

win. 





DEVONSHIRE. ; 
At Barnstaple, the spring tides have 
been found to fluw higher than for many 
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years ; and various apprehensions were en- 
tertained lest the bank on the Newport 
side should give way. The weather, how- 
ever, being calm, the water receded with- 
out damage. 

Birrus.|—The lady of E. P. Bastard, Esq 
M.P. of. a son and heir—At Plymouth, the lady of 
Capt. Lambert, R.N. of twin boys—The lady of 
W. Crockett, Esq. of a son—The lady of C. 
Lewis, Esq of a daughter—At Smytham, the 
lady of F. Hole, Esq. of a daughter. 

Diep. j—Aged 95, R. Clark, Esq. of Devizes— 
Aged 34, Mary Ann, daughter of the Key. R. P. 
Welland—At Sinytham, Ulalia, lady of J. Boger, 
Esq.—Mrs. E,. Boutilower, aged $1—Eliz. Har- 
riet, daughter of the Rey. A. Boulton, 


: DORSETSHIRE, 

The chief corner stone of Hamworthy 
Church, was laid ashort time since by the 
Hion. Wm. Ponsonby. 

MArriep.}—At Wells, the Rev. J. Sandford, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late R. J. Poole, 
Esq. of Sherborne —T. L. Follett, Req. of Lyme, 
to Letitia, widow of Major-General N« rton Pou- 
lett—E. E. Tustin, Esq. te Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Bridge, Esq. of Winlord 
Eagle. ; 

Piep.]—At Thornford, near Sherborne, —— 
Paul, Esq. 

DURHAM, 

At Sunderland, Aug. 24. the Union 
Seamen took the men out of the ship Har- 
mony, and prevented her goivg to sea. 
Most of the crew were severely beaten. 
The following morning the men were 
escorted on board by the police, and the 
ship proceeded. 

Birtris. }—The lady of J. Robinson, Esq. of a 
daughter—At Benridge, the lady of R. Hedley, 
Esq. of a son. 

MArRkIED.]—At Gainford, T. Marsden, Esq. to 
Miss Christopher, daughter of the late J. T. 
Christopher, of Redworth House, E+q.—At Bi- 
shopwearmouth, R.Horn, Esq. to Isabella, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. W. Ettrick, A.M. of High Burns 
—H. Louch, Esq. to Miss A, Masterman, of Bi- 
shupwearmouth, 

FSSEX. 

Birtus. |—At Leppitt’s Hill, the lady of the 
Rev. Dr. Stedinan, of a daughter—At Spencer 
Farm, the Lady of the Rev. Lewis Way, of ason 
—At Walthamstow, the Lady of — Burnie, Esq. 
of a son. 

Maxrigp. }—The Rev. . Wallis, of Sudbury, 
to Miss Bundock, of Laytonstone—R,. Stratton, 
Esq. to Mary Anne, only daurhter of the late J. 
Wilson, Esq. of Corringham Hall—At Leyton, J. 
Newman, jun. Esy. to Matilda, daughter of R. 
Mount, Esy. of Laytonstone. 

Diep. }—Robert Wilson, Esq. of Wood House, 
East Ham—Aged 22, J.W. eldest son of J. Coope, 
Esq. of Leyspring—At Ashton Lodge, Sophia, 
eldest surviving daughter of the late P. Berthon, 
Esq. of Leyton—At Fyfield Hall, aged 71, the re- 
lict of the late J. Horner, Esq. ef Hempstead - 
The infant daughter of H. Vachell, Esq. of 
Stock Lodge—At Brentford, the Rev. C. Tower 
—At Romford, in his 80th year, the Rev, T. 
Strahan—Elizaleth, wife of J. Clement, Esq. of 
Panfield Prigry—Aged 16, Isaac, youn; est son of 
T. Hodges, Esq. of Warners—At the Round 
House, Chelmsford, T. Milbank, Esq. 

HAMPSHIAE. 

In afield on the Andover-road, a tur- 
nip has been dug up, presenting the exact 
form of a human hand, with the fingers, 
thumb, wrist, knuckles, palm, &c. com- 
pletely shaped.—A quarterly meeting of 
the Winchester Savings Bank was lately 
held, when it appeared that the total 
amount of investiture was 45,0001. of which 
upwards of 10051, has been paid in since 

the last quarter. 
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A melancholy accidentoccurred at Ports- 
mouth, on the l4th of Sept. during the 
launch of His Majesty’s ship the Princess 
Charlotte, the largest vessel ever built at 
that port. A press of water in the basin 
burst the dock-gates, carrying with it a 
temporary bridge, erected for the pereee 
of shortening the passage to the different 
parts of the yard. Sixteen persons who 
were on the bridge at the time were 
drowned. 

Birtns.]- The lady of E. W. Blunt, Esq. of 
Enham House, of a son—At Preshaw House, the 
Right Hon. Lady Mary Long, of a daughter—At 
Pylewell House, Lymington, the lady of J. Weld, 
Esq. of a daughter—At Oldham, the lady of T. 
Frere, Esq. of a daughter. 

ARRIED. }—The Rey. H. Jones, A.M. domes- 
tic chaplain to Lord Braybrooke, tu Mary Frances 
Ford, elMest daughtest of the late J. M. Allen, Esq. 
of Lymington—The Rev. T. Ward Franklyn, B.A. 
to Sophia, youngest daughter of Wm, Holland, 
Esq. of Bevis Mount—R. H. Whitelock, Esq. of 
Winchester, to Frances Julia, youngest daughter 
of Capt. Beecher, R.N. and niece to the Ear! of 
Oxford— — Elliott, Esq. to Miss J. J. White of 
Portsmouth. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. ; 

The Triennial Festival of the choirs of 
Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester, 
commenced at Hereford, September 6, 
when a sermon was preached at the Cathe- 
dral by the Bishop of Chichester. The 
Festival was very numerously attended, 
and the collection for the charity, amount- 
ing to 910). was greaterthan had ever been 
collected in any of the choirs since the 
commencement of the Triesnial Meetings, 
with the exception of Worcester, at the 
first time of the King’s visit. 

Marrik»y.]—J. B. Smith, Esq. to Maria, se- 
cond daughter of H. Thomas, Esq. of Wormsley 
Grainge—J. Easton, Esq.to Mary, daughter of T. 
Lanwarn, Esq. of Wilmaston. 

Diep. }—At Woodhampton, aged 58, T. N‘Ghie, 
Esq.—W. Jones, Esq. of Kington—At Checkley, 
aged 84,Sybil, relict of Mr. P. Goode: it is re- 
markable that the ages of three persons buried in 
this parish within a few days, amounted to 252 
years; each having died in her 835th year!— 
Anne, wife of W. Symonds, Esq. M.D.—Margaret 
Compton, the mother of 19 children.—Thos. 
Adams, atan advanced age; he served 25 years 
in the 28th Rég. and was one ofthe few remain- 
ing that served in the memorable Egyptian caim- 
paign in 1801, 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Hertford 
District Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, was held at the 
Shire Hall, Hertford, on the 29th of Au- 
gust, the Rev. Dr. Ridley in the Chair. 

he number of Bibles distributed this 
year amounted to upwards of 50,000; New 
Testaments and Psalters, 69,000; Com- 
mon-Prayer Books, 133,000; Tracts, &c. 
942,000. 

Biatus.}—At Waltham Cross, the lady of T. 
A. Jessop, Esq. of a son—At Little Berkhamstead, 
the lady of T. Daniell, Esq. of a daughter. 

Marairp.}—J. Hammond, Esq. of Hoddesdon, 
to Emily Mary, third daughter of B, Chittock, 
Esq,—At Hitchin, W. Bowyer, Esq. to Mary, only 
child and heiress of the late T. Jeeves, Esq. 

Diep. Battam, Esq. of Linces—The Hon. 
Robert Baron Dimsdale, of Camfield Place—At 
Scanentp- House, aged 75, the relict of J. Finch, 

sq. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Birtu.J—At St. Ives, the lady of the Rev. J. 
Holland, of a son and heir. 

Marnizp.}—At Hartford, W. Pate, Esq. to 


oe F. K. Waller--J. Fortescue, Esq. to Miss 
yest. 

Diev.J—Aged 24, E. Bagshaw, Esq.—At St. 
Ives, T. Howard, jun. Esq.—At Tinwell aged 88, 
the Rev. T. Foster, LL.b. reetor of that place— 
The ladvof J. Phillips, Esq. and daughter of J. 
South, Esq. of Huntingdon. 

KENT. 

A new Church, at the estimated expence 
of 24,000]. of which 18,0001. has been al- 
ready subscribed, is about to be erected at 
Margate.—The Feversham Government 
Powder Mills are, it is officially stated, to 
be brought to the hammer. 

Sept. 6, Mr. Courtney, an American, 
natural son of the late Mr. Holman, the 
actor,took what he termed a “terrific flight’’ 
from the heights of Dover, to the rope- 
walk in the Der. A rope 2 inches in 
circumference, and 460 yards in length, 
was fastened to an anchor on the heights, 
and stretched to a capstan of the rope 
walk. He was suspended under the rope- 
by stays or braces at the shoulders, waist, 
and one foot, at each of which parts a 
sheaved block traversed on the rope. He 
was started off the precipice head foremost, 
and reached the opposite side of the Pent 
in nineteen seconds. He repeated the ex- 
ploit on the 12th. 

Binins.}—At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the lady of 
J. Hewett, Esq. of Crofton Hall, of twins—At 
Statenborough House, the lady of J. Godfrey, Esq. 
of a daughter—At Rochester, the lady of Capt. 
Fenwick, R. E. of a son—At Fish Hall, the lady 
of W. B. May, Esq. of a son—At Woolwich, the 
lady of G. F. Boger, Esq. Roy. Art.of a son— 
At Tunbridge Vicarage, the lady of the Rev. C. 
Hardinge, of a daughter—At Lee, the lady of G. 
L. Taylor, Esq. of a son. 

Marnrigp.}—At Borden, E. Homewood, Esq. 
to Eleanor, youngest daughter of W. Wise, Esq. 
of Borden—At Lee, G. W ebb, Esq. to Mrs. Davies 
of Lee Cottage—At Cudham Church, J. Land- 
seer, Esq to Belinda, second daughter of L. 
Pocock, Esq. of Ashmore House—At Barham, T. 
Papillon, jun. Esq. to Frances Margaret, second 
— of Sir Henry Oxendon, Bart. of Broome 
Park. 

Diep. }—At Bedgbury, aged 80, the widow of J. 
Cartier, Esq.—At Wye, aged 79, W. Scudamore, 
Esq.—At West Wickham, Burton Morice, Esq. 
oo Court Lodge, Maidstone, Ambrose Warde, 

sq. 

LANCASHIRE, 

The boiler of a steam cogee belonging 
to the new Coal Works, at Wigan, lately 
burst, and killed one man and four boys ; 
two other boys are not expected to re- 
cover. 

A Company is about to be be formed for 
establishing telegraphic communications 
from Liverpoo), through Coventry, Bir- 
mingham, and Manchester, to the eastern 
and western coasts, also to Holyhead, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 

Two strong forts are about to be erected 
on the Mersey, one at a short distance 
north of the Regent’s Dock, the other on 
the opposite shore in Cheshire, near Sea- 
come Ferry. 

A dreadful fire at Mr. Royden’s ship- 
yard -has destroyed property to e 
amount of 25,0001. 

The foundation stone of anew market at 
Salford, has been laid by Lord Bexley, 
Cc hancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


Biatus. }—The lady of J. Fielden, Esq. of Wil- 
ton House, of a son. 


Digp. . R. Garratt, Esq.—H. Cobham, Esq. 
Ann, wife of T. Littledale, Esq.—At Pendleton, 





Sarah, widow of the late T. Ollivant, Esq.—At 
Manchester, E. Brandt, Esq.—H. H, Hyde, Esq. 


youngest son of W. Hyde, Esq. of Manchester— 
W. D. Clarke, eldest son of J. Clarke, Esq. of 
Orrell—W. Roylance, Esq. of Manchester—At 
Mill-hill, T. Turner, Esq. 


. LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Bintus.}—At Gumley Hall, the lady of Major 
Grey, Royal Scets Greys, of a daughter. 

MarriEp.J—W. B. Vye, Esq. to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of H. Dalby, Esq. of Leicester— 
At Ratby, R. Bickersteth, Esq. to Catherine, 
youngest daughter of J. Pares, lisa. of the Ne- 
warke. 

Dixp.J—At the Vicarage, Ashby-de-la-zouch, 
Flora Euphemia, eldest daughter, of the Rev. W. 
M‘Douall—At Sharnford, J. Clarke, Esq, an emi- 
nent mathematician—At Wimeswold, Sarah, 
wife of J. Ella, Esq.—Mrs Woodruffe, relict 
of the late J. Woodruffe, Esq. of Burton Overy 
—J. Roby, Esq. of Tamworth—At Cole Orton, 
R. Stinson, Esq. surveyor. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The annual meeting of the Wesleyan 
Auxiliary Missionary Society was held at 
Lincoln, September 14. 

Bintus.}—At Lincoln, the lady of W. Miles, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

ARRIED.]—E. Rainey, Esq. of Spilsby, to 
Mary daughter of W. Banes, Esq. of St. Lambert's 
Hall—F. F. Goe, Esq. solicitor, to Jane, eldest 
daughterof W. Allison, jun. Esq.—At Long Sutton, 
J. Clarke, Esq. to Miss Eliza Wroot, of Boston— 
Lieut. W. Wright, of the Rifle Brigade, to Eliz. 
eldest daughter of the Rev. — Hooper, of Yatton. 

Dirp.J—The Rey. B. Smith, M.A. rector of 
Great Ponton—At Boston, aged 70, Mrs. Weod— 
At Alford, Miss Eleanor Robinson—At Cowbit, 
the Rev. C. Brown--At Aberystwith,aged 18, Eliza, 
second daughter of W. Ostler, Esq. of Grantham 
—Mrs. Susannah Coupland, aged 77—At Sleaford, 
Mrs. Andrew, relict of the late Rev. J. Andrew— 
At. West Hill, S. Siddons, Esq. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

A part of the church of Ganarew, near 
Monmouth, recently fell down during 
divine service, without causing any injury 
to the congregation. 

Marriep.}—J. P. Smith, Esq. to Rebecca, 
youngest daughter of W. Waters, Esq. of Artridge. 


NORFOLK. 

August 50, Mr. Graham again ascended 
in his balloon from Norwich, After re- 
maining in the air 33 minutes, he descend- 
ed at Bowthorpe, four miles from the 
place of ascent. 

Marrikp. |—At Norwich, the Rey. H. Harri- 
son, Rector of Shimpling to Jane Sarah, dauzh- 
ter of the late Rev. S. T. Decker—At Roydon, 
H. Gooch, of Lowestoft,to the widow of the late 
R. Reeve, of Kenninghall, Esq. 

Diep. }—At Yelverton Hall, Lady Playter—At 
Diss, Mrs. Renwick—At Roughton, Phebe only 
daughter of John Ditchell, Ksq.—At Swaffham, 
aged 87, the relict of T. Jones, Esq.—The lady 
of B. Howlett, Esq. of Swannington Hall—At 
Dunston, the Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth Hen- 
rietta Boyce, relict of N. Boyce, Esq.—In her 
25th year, Frances Susanna, eldest daughter of 
Sir T. Durrant, Bart. of Scottow Hall—At 
Ditchingham Lodge, Col. J. Capper late H.I1.E., 
aged 82—The Rev. E. Moore, Rector of Thwaite 
and Bedingham. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

A large serpent has made its appear- 
ance near Cowland ; for the skin of which 
101. has been offered by a man who at- 
tends Bartholomew fair. 

MArariEp.J]—W. R. Gurden, Esq. of Kings- 
thorpe,to Harriet, eldest daughter of Capt. H. 
Cavendish—Jobn Burls, Esq. of Lothbury, to 
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Amelta, yoengeet daughter of the late J. Hall, 
Esq. of Northampton—At great Houghton, the 
Rev. Dr. R. Sillery, to Frances, third daughter of 
the Rev. R. Williams, Rector of Houghton, 
Dirp.J—Louisa Regia, daughter of T. Comp- 
ton, Esq. of Ashton Mills, near Oundle—At 
Northampton, Mrs, Wilmer, aged 99—At North. 
ampton, Mrs. Barrett—Aged 26, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir W. Wake, Bart. of Courteen-hall 
—At Northampton, the lady of Mr. Alderman 
Burrett—Aged 24, E . Bagshaw, Esq.—At Sprat- 
ton, Mrs. M. White—At Peterborough, H. 
Spriggs, Esq. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Bintus.}—The lady of P, G. Ellison, Esq. of 
ason—At Alnwick, the lady of — Briggs, Esq. of 
a son—the lady of T. Pelling, Esq. of a son. 
Marniep.J—The Rev. J. Lightfoot, B.D, 
Vicar of Ponteland, to Cordelia, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. Kettilby, Rector of Sut- 
ton, Somerset—At Ellingham, J. Morrison, Esq. 
of Milbank,to Jane Anne,daughter of the late 
J. Maidment. Esq.—The Rev. C. Lee, M.A. Lec- 
turer of Hexhan, to Mary Louisa, daughter of 
T. Iken, Esq. of Seventhorpe House. 
Diep. }—The lady of T. 'Tulloh, Esq. of Ellies- 
town—At Alnwick, C. Wilson, Esq.—Frederick, 
son of P. @. Ellison, Esq. of Newcastle. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Bintnus.}—The lady of S. Perceval, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

Manrnrikp.}—H. Church, Esq. to Miss Martha 
Meads—J. Maughan, Esq. to Sarah, fourth 
daughter of J. Tomson, Esq. 

Deatus.}—At Newark, aged 111, Mrs. Halt- 
man—At Nottingham, aged 24, J. Ellershaw, Esy. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Birtus.]—The lady of the Rev. D. Bliss, of 
a son—The iady of J. B. Parry, Esq. daughter of 
J. Fane, Esq. M.P. of a daughter. 

Marrikp.}|—W. Biddle, Esq. to Clara, only 
daughter of P. Tubb, Esq. solicitor. 

Dikp.}—At Oxford, aged 69, Constantine De- 
metriades,a Greek ; he has left upwards of 1000), 
for prayers to be said for the souls ef himself, his 
father, and mother, for 100 years—At Kidlington, 
R. Simmonds, Esq.—Mary, daughter of C. Wing- 
field, Esq.—At Oxford, the well known and eccen- 
tric Jemmy Gordon, 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Deatus. }—At North Luffenham House, aged 
87, the Right Hon. Lady Anne Noel, daughter of 
the late Baptist, Earl of Gainsborough, 

_ _, SHROPSHIRE. 

A subscription has been set on foot for 
having a picture painted of Rear-Admiral 
Sir E. W. C. R. Owen, K.C.B. to be 
placed in the Town Hall; and likewise to 
repair the tomb-stone of Admiral Benbow. 

Birntus. |—The lady of the Rey. J. B. Bright, 
of a daughter—Mrs. W. Meredith, of a son—The 
lady of Licut. Proctor, of a son—At Lydbury, 
the lady of Major Brown, of a son, 

Maraiep.J—W. Gerrard, Esq. to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of J. Peplow, Esq. of Haller- 
ton—Lieut.-Col. J, Whitney, of Calverhill, to 
Margaret, relict of the late Rev. E. Harries, of 
Arscott. 

Deatus. }—Fanny Elizabeth, third daughter of 
the Rev. E. Green, of Burford—Aged 14,Frances, 
only daughter of the Rev. H. Sandford—At the 
Wrekin, aged 81, Wm. Edwards, Esq.—Edward, 

roungest son of — Harper, Esq. solicitor, Made- 
ey—At Frankwell, Mrs. H. Cranck, aged 81— 
Mrs. Clinton, wife of E. Clinton, Esq of Clare- 
mont Hill. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Mr. Telford has been engaged in making 
a survey of the road from Salisbury to 
Shaftesbury, Sherborne, Yeovil, Crew- 
kerne, Chard, and Honiton. It is stated, 
that the road may be so improved as to 
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save an hour in the conveyance of the 
mail from London to the West of England. 

Biatus.]—The Indy of G. Watts, Esq. of 
Clifton, of a son—At North Cote, the lady of P. 
Vaughan, Esq. of a son—The lady ofthe Rev. D. 
Goedenough, of a daughter. 

Manraien.}—W. L. Gell, Esq.to Jane, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. W. Perkins, Vicar of Kings- 
bury—E. Griffin, Esq.to Maria, second daughter 
of the late T. Fuller, Esq. of Wells—R. Perfect, 
Esq. to Eliza Harriet, daughter of J. S. Butt, 
Esq. of Bath—At Westbury, N. J. Lovell, Esq. to 
Mary, daughter of J. Sadler, Esq.—At Mangots- 
field, C. C. Eyre, Esq. to Ann Eliz. daughter of '’. 
D. James, Esq. of Knowl Hill—At Bath, H. K. 
Furnell, Esq. to Eliza, youngest daughter of the 
late Capt. Street,of Poole. 

Diep. }—At Cannington, Emma, wife of J.Sealy, 
Esq. of Bridgewater—At Bath, Lord H. S. 
Moore, second son of the late Marquess of 
Drogheda—At Clifton, Eilzabeth, wife of W. 
Falis, Esq.—James, son of the Rev. J. Shaw, 
Rector of High Ham—J. Paget, Esq. of Newbery 
House, and East Cranmore Hall—W. Stone, 
Esq.—At Bristol, Aun, wife of — Tanner, Esq. 
—Charlotte, daughter of the late Rev. G. 
Atwood, Rector of Milverton — Susan, fifth 
daughter of J. H. Chichester, Esq. of Stoke and 
Northover Houses — At Redcliff Hill, Eliza, 
daughter of the Rev. R. Davies,of Wrington-——At 
the Hotwells, the Rev. J. Johnson, B.D. late 
Rector of Hinton Blewitt. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Birtus.}—At Thickbroom Cottage, the lady of 
J. S. Manley, Esq. of a son. 

Marnikp.]— —— Wogan, Esq. to Anne, 
daughter of H. Webb, Esq. of Forebridge—T. R. 
Foley, Esq. to Ann, daughter of S. G, Simpson, 
Esq. of Shelton—At Sedgley, T. M. Waterhouse, 
Esq. to Peedi: ng E. Whitehouse, Esq.— 
C. M. Ashwin, Esq. to Harriet, daughter of R. 
Foster, Esq. of Bilston. 

Deatus }—At Westen Hall, aged 63, the 
Right Hon. Orlando, Earl of Bradford—At 
Cowes, Caroline, eldest daughter of Edward 
Grove, Esq. of Shenstone Park—The Rey. John 
Bradley, Vicar of Sedgeley—Aged 17, Susan 
Catherine, daughter of J. F. Proud, Esq.—At 
Bar-hill, aged 50, Mrs. Mary Hoxton, 

SUFFOLK. 

The British Gas Company has con- 
tracted to light Bury St. Edmund’s with 
«08. 

A monument of very chaste design has 
been erected in Culford Church, to the 
memory of the late Marquis Cornwallis. 

On the 8th of September a violent con- 
test took place at Ipswich, for the election 
of Bailiff’ and Town Clerk. The candi- 
dates in the dive interest were Messrs. 
Bacon and Cobbo!d, and Mr. Jackaman ; 
for the yellows, Messrs. Seekamp and 
Hammond, and Mr. Notcutt. At the 
close of the poll, the numbers were, for Mr. 
Seekamp, 467; Hammond, 468; Noteutt, 
465. For Mr. Bacon, 425; Mr. Cobbold, 
424; Mr. Jackaman, 430. Majority for the 
yellows, 42—41—45. It is supposed that 
this contest will decide the election for 
Members when the dissolution takes 
place. 

Biatus. }—At Fornham Rectory, the lady of the 
Rev. J. D. Hustler, of a daughter—At Hunstor 
Cottage, the lady of J. H. Heigham, Esq. of a 
daughter—At Stoke Cottage, the lady of Captain 
Rowley, R.N.of a daughter, still born —At Sicles- 
mere, the lady of S. H. Alderson, Esq. of a son. 

Manaikp.}—At Nacton, J. T. Selwin, Esq. of 
Bosmere, to Isabella, second daughter of the late 
Gen. Leveson Gower, and niece to Sir Philip 
Broke—At Elmswell, the Rev. E. Hannam, A.B. 


to Maria, third daughter of the Rev. J. T. Law. 
ton, Rector of Elmswell—At UHalesworth, J. 
M. White, Esy. to Anne, eldest daughter of R. 
Crabtree, Esy. of Halesworth—T. Damant, Esq. 
to Lydia, third daughter of the late W Ray, 
Esq. of Tannington-place. 

SURREY. 

Birtu.J—At Godstone Vicarage, the lady of 
the Rev. C. J. Hoare, of a son. 

Marrairp.}]--At Stoke Church, the Rev. H, 
Withy, to Emily, second daughter of J. Mangles, 
Esq.—At Thames bitton, Captain G. F. Lyon, 
R.N.to Lucy Louisa, daughter of the late Lord E 
Fitzgerald—At Clapbam, N. Grant, Esq.to Maria 
Ann, only daughter of the late B. Stow, Exq.— 
Richard Balchin, Esq. of Godalming,to Caroline, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Lock, of Gloucester Place 
—C. Field, Esq. of Camberwell, to Magdalena 
Sophia, third daughter of R. Puckle, Esq. 

Ditp.J]—At Streatham, aged 72,8. Hayward, 
Esq.—At Ewell, aged 26, D. Wilkiuson, Esq.—At 
Waddon, aged 50, Mrs. Green, relict of J. Green, 
Esq. of Brixton—At Cooper's Hill, aged 63, Lord 
Langford. 

SUSSEX. 

The fourteenth Anniversary Meeting of 
the Eastern Sussex Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety was held at Brighton on the 15th of 
ene Lord George Cavendish in the 
Chair. 

The elegant mansicn erecting by Major 
Russell on the Marine Parade, Brighton, 
was ear by fire on the 12th of — 
tember. The loss is estimated at upwards 
of 10,0001. 

Birtnus.}—Mrs, W. Ashton, of ason—At Rot- 
tingdean, the lady of T. Doyley, Esq.of a daugh- 
ter—The lady of C. Cooper, Esq. of a daughter— 
The lady of E. Dashwood, Esy. of a son, 

Marrikp.|—At Uppark, Sir Harry Feather- 
stonhaugh, Kart. to Miss Mary Ann Bullock. 

ee Hill, Esq. of Brighton—At Ash- 
ington, William, third son of the Rev. H. Warren, 
Ree'or of Ashington—Ann, lady of H. Van Bodi- 
coate, Esq. of Ludfield—At Chichester, J. Pope, 
Eeq.—W. Grey, Esq.—At Brighton, T. Hill, Esq. 
Solicitor—At Brighton, Lady Constable, widow of 
Sir T.H. A. C. Constable, Bart. of Tixal, Staf- 
furdshire, and Burton Constable, Yorkshire. 

WAKWICKSHIRE. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Birm- 
ingham Church Missionary Society, was 
held in that town, September 2, the 
Bishop of Lichfield in the Chair. 

Biatus, }—At Coventry the lady of E. Bourne, 
Esq. of a daughter—The lady of —Heath, Esq. of 
Field House, Harbury. 

MArRRiED.}—At Leamington, the Rev. Sir 
Peyton Blackiston, Bart. to Frances, eldest 
daughter of J. F. Powell, Esy.—S. H. Barnett, 
Esq. to Miss Rachael Smith, of Birmingham. 

Diep. j—T. Jackson, Esq. of Sutton-Coldtield 
Aged 106, Mr. Silly, of Birmingham—Henry 
Richard, infant son of H. Jephson, Esq.—The in- 
fant daughter of E. Bourne, Esq. of Coventry—At 
the Sand Pits, Miss T. Turner—Caroli:e, daugh- 
ter of E. Grow, Esq. of Shenstone Park—At Old- 
bury, Mr. J. Phillips; he had amassed 89,0001. by 
farming. 

WORCESTERSHAIKE. 

Col. Wall, of Hallow Park, has pre- 
sented the Corporation of Worcester 
with a piece of ordnance, and nine suits 
of black iron armour, which belonged to 
Charles Il, The gun was presented to 
Charles II., by the Compte de Bergh, 
with whose arms and name it is engraved ; 
it has also the aims of France, with the 
date 1628. Round the butt are the words, 
** Johannes Sithof me fecit Bruxelles.”’ 

The annual meeting of the Dudley 
Auxiliary Bible Society was held in that 
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town on the 8th of September, the Right 
llon. Viscount Dudley in the chair. 

Biatus.)—The lady of E. W. \ ilmore, Esq. of 
a son—The lady of E. Morris Esq. of a son. 

Manaitp.]—A. Turner, Esq. of Areley House, 
to Jane, second daughter of the late B. Wilmer, 
Esq. M.D.—At Broadway, Mr. George Pinhorn, 
to Mrs. Goose—At Kidderminster, W. Ward, Esq. 
to Ann, eldest daughter of the late John Baruett. 
Esq. of Comberton House, 

Diep.J]—At Bewdley, aged 88, the widow of 
J. Skey, Esq.—P. Gresley, Esq. of High Park— 
At Oddingley, J. Lingham, Esq.—Mary, infant 
daughter of 'T. Pickernell, Esq. of East Grove— 
Rebecca, lady of — Haden, Esq. solicitor. 

: WILTSHIRE, 

The Anniversary of the ee 
Branch Bible Society, patronised by the 
Marquis of Anglesea, was held on the 
J0th of August, Algernon Wallington, Esq. 
in the chair, The 12th Anniversary 
Meeting of the Yeovil Auxiliary Bible 
Society, was held Sept. 8th, the Rev. Dr. 
Philips, Vicar of Yeovil, in the chair. 

Birtus,}—The lady of the Rev. E. Rowden, 
of Highworth, of two sons—At the Vicarage Aff- 
puddle, the lady of the Rev. Mr. Waldy, of a sor 
—At the Parsonage, Bloxworth, the lady of the 
Rev. G, Pickard, jun, of a daughter—The lady of 
J. A. Warre, Esq. M.P. for Taunton, of a son— 
The lady of G. Pain, Esq. Mayor of Salisbury, of 
ason—At Rainscombe, the lady of F. N. Rogers, 
Esq. of a daughter, who died shortly after. 

Mareirp.}—The Rey. J. C. Clapp, Rector of 
Coulston, to Emma, daughter, of FE. Law- 
rence, Esq.— At Calne, S. Bethell, Esq. of 
Pen-hill, to Mary, daughter of J. Edwards, Esq. 
—At Wroughton, W. Pineger, Esq. Manor 
House, Marston, to Mrs. Donaldson, of Wrough- 
ton—At Yeovil, E. Harbine, Esq. of Newton 
House, to Miss Hooper. 

Ditp.J—At Highworth, aged 45, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rey. E. Rowden, Vicar of that place 
—At Salisbury, aged 71, Miss Mary Lake—At 
Cannard’s Grove, W. Beale, Esq.—Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of M. Chamberlin, Esq. of Bland- 
ford—At Salisbury, aged 84, Miss Sarah Bur- 
bidge—At Warminster, E. J. Middlecott, Esq. 
aged 25. 

WESTMORLAND. 


On the 30th of August, Mr. Green as- 
cended in his balloon from Kendal, ac- 
companied by Miss Dawson, daughter of a 
mercer in that town. Having remained 
in the atmosphere one hour and five mi- 
nutes, and attained an elevation of rather 
more than a mile, the a¢ronauts descended 
at the foot of Murton Pike, four miles 
from Appleby, and twenty-nine from 
Kendal. 

Bintu.|—The lady of T. Strickland, Esq. 
of Sozergh, of a son and heir, 

MaArniep.—At the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Carlisle, E. Thompson,Esq. of Appleby, to Abigail, 
daughter of the late J. Dodgson, Esq. of Kendal— 
At Firbanks, |. Bradwell, Esq. to Eliza, daughter 
of the Rev. J. Garnett—At Orton, the Rey. T. 
Moss, to Miss E. Furniss—W. H. North, Esq. 
to Miss Lee—The Rev. E. Heelis, A.M. Rector of 
Brougham and Dufton, to Ann, daughter of W. 
Hopes, Esq. of Duckintree—At Kendal aged 16, 
Mary, daughter of Mr. J. Park—E, Gawthorp, 
Esq. aged 25—Agd 24, at Kendal, W. Taylor, 
Esq.—At Sandal, Mrs. Mann, aged 33—J. Had- 
win, Esq. to Miss Catherine Pearson, 

Drep.}—At Todmordon, aged 26, Mr. R. Mil- 
ner, of Oton—At Workington, aged 51, Mary, 
wife of P. Hurd, Esq.—At Kendal, J. Miller, Esq 

YORKSHIRE. 

September 4, the chapel at Gateforth, 
erected and endowed by G. H. B. Os- 

baldeston, Esq. was consecrated by the 





Archbi-hop of York, The Rev. Archdea- 
con Wrangham delivered a suitable dis- 
course upon the occasion, 

The receipts of the late Yorkshire Musi- 
cal Festival amounted to 20,0601. About 
9U00L, will be applicable to the four chari- 
ties. It is calculated that 100.0001. were 
expended by the visitors at York. 

sintus.}—The lady of J. Hardy, Esq.of Heath, 
Recorder of Leeds, of twins—The lady of the 
Rev. E. Wyvill, of a son—At Stillington, the lady 
of H. Croft, Eeq. of a son and heir—The lady of 
H. Aleock, Esq. of twins—At Belton, the lady of 
the Rey. T. Jessop, ofa son. 

Marnirp.]—At Kedleston, John Beaumont, 
Esq. of Barrow-upon-Trent, to the Hon. Mary 
Curzon, daughter of Lord Scarsdale—Randall 
Gossip, Esq. to Christiana, only daughter of the 
late Lieut.-Col, Marshall, of Newton Kyme—At 
Badsworth, Adam Hodgson, Esq. to Emily Cathe- 
rine, fourth daughter of the Rev. H. W. Champ- 
neys, Rector of Badsworth—J. Goldsworthy, Esq. 
to Mary, youngest daughter of W. Nicholson, 
Esq. of Wistow Lordship—T. Anderson, Esq. to 
Louisa, daughter of R. P. Strangwayes, of Mur- 
ton Hall. 

Dirpv.4jJ—At Beverley, sged 27, John Ditmas, 
Esq. eldest sen of Lieut.-Col, Ditmas—John Car- 
ter, Esq. of Thirsk, aged 23—At his seat, Castle 
Howard, Frederick Howard, Earl of Carlisle, K.Q. 
&e.—At Scarborough, J. Cooper, Esq.—Aged 86, 
R. Allinson, Esq.—At South Kilvington, the Rev. 
J. Green, B.D. hecter of that place—At Leeds, 
B. A. Keck, Esq.—At Rotherham, S. Birks, Esq. 
aged 100. 

WALES. 

The mail-bags were, for the first time, 
carried over the great suspension bridge 
at Bangor, on the Ith of September. The 
work is in a state of great forwardness. 

On the 5th of Sept. a sow belonging toa 

gentleman of Town-Yetholm, had a litter 
of pigs, one of which was found to have two 
distinct mouths; into one of these aper- 
tures it drew its usual nourishment, whilst 
from the other it kept squeaking, as if no 
otherwise employed! On minute exami- 
nation, itwas found that the head separated 
into two parts a little below the eyes, 
and on each separate part there was a per- 
fect nose and mouth; nearly ina line be- 
tween the eyes, apenas a third. Each 
mouth was capable of both suction and 
sound, and there can be little doubt that 
the asimal would have lived and done well, 
had it not been promptly destroyed by its 
owner.—Seven gold coins, in a perfect 
stite, have been found upon Holyhead 
Mountain, by a woman digging peat for 
firing. They were coined in the reign of 
Constantine the Great, and consequently 
are nearly 1500 years old. 

Birtus.—At Elm Grove, near Llanelly, the 
lady of W. D. Davies, Esq. of a danghter—At 
Brecon, the lady of H. Lucas, Esq. of a daughter 
—The lady of R. F. Jenner, Esq. of Wenvoe Cas- 
tle, Glamo ganshire, of a son, still-born—At 
Swansea, the lady of Lieut. Turner, R.N. of a 
danghter. 

MaraieD.]—At Llywell, J. Noble, Esq. of Car- 
diff, to Ann, third daughter of D. W. Powell, 
Eeq. of Pentrevelin—At Lianheblig, W. Peters, 
Esq. of Amlwch, to Miss Jones of Nant-y-fran. 

Dixp.}—At Swansea, Miss Charlotte Rowe— 
William, son of Captain R. Waters—At Dolgelly, 
W. Lloyd, Esq.—J. W. Williams, Exq.—Jobn, son 
of the Rev. D. Evans, of Hescomb. 

SCOTLAND, 

A motion was made in the Presbytery of 
Glasgow on the 10th of September, to ap- 

ply to Government for a shure of the 
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50,0001. granted for building churches in 
the Lowlands, to build a new church in 
that city. 


Birntns.}—At Barealdine,the lady ef Duncan 
Campbell, Esq. of a son—At Powfoulis, the lady 
of J. Brace, Esq. of a son—At Gulane Lodge, the 
lady of Dr. Macwhirter, of ason—At Middleton 
House, the lady of E. W. HL. Schenley, Esq. ofa 
son—At Heriot-row, the lady of D. Herne, Esq. 
of a daughter—The lidy of Col. W. Stewart, ofa 
son—The lady of Major S. Harvey, of Castle 
Semple, of a daughter—At Dunse Castle, the 
lady of W. Hay, Esq. of Drammelzier, of a 
daughter—At Rosemount, the lady of Captain H. 
Stevenson, of a son. 

Manraigp. }—At Canaan House, Dr. J. Pitcairn, 
to Cecilia, daughter of D. Thompson, Eeq.—At 
Stockbridge, G. Crickton, Esq. of Viewforth, to 
Catherine, daughter of the late W. Forrester, Esq. 
of Culmore—R. Black, Esq. Kirkland,to Rached, 
daughter of the Rev. J. Law—At Muirtown, 
Capt. W. E. Sutherland, to Miss S. G. Duff, of 
Muirtown—At Culross, the Rev. J. Smyth, of 
Glasgow, to Margaret, daughter of S. Davidson, 
Esq. surgeon—At Ancram House, the Rev. E. 
Elliott, to Wilhelmina, daughter of the late P. 
Brydone, Esq.—W. M‘Turk, Esq. M.P. to Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Dr. J. Rutherford, of Craigow 
—At Edinburgh, R. Duke, Esq. to Eliza, daughter 
of the late Capt. L’Oliphant, of Kinne'der—At 
Yettbrye, W. Grierson, Esg. son of Sir R. 
dirierson, Bart. to Jane, daughter of T. Battie, 
Esq.of Crieve—At Castle Forbes, Sir J. Forbes, 
Kart. of Craigievar, to the Hon, Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Right Hon. Lord Forbes, 

Dirv.}—The lady of N. Lockhart, Esq.—At 
Allonby, Walter, third son of R. Mackenzie, 
Esq.—At Melville-street Mrs. Mary Stewart— 
At Mountainhall,W. Brand, Esq.—The lady of 
W. Campbell, Esq.—At Campsie, the youngest 
son of N. Dalrymple, Esq.—Robert Montgomerie, 
Esq.—At Edinburgh, Catherine, daughter of 
the late T. Gibson, Esq. 


IRELAND,.—BANKRUPTS. 


IRELAND. 

As an instance of the vast property pos- 
sessed by the Catholics in Ireland, we need 
only mention that Mr. J. Roche, mer- 
chant, died lately, leaving personal pro- 
perty to the amount of 250,0001. to be 
divided among his legatees. 

Bintus, }—At Nowan, the lady of Dr. O'Brien, 
of a daughter—In Dame-street, the lady of 'T. 
Murphy, Esq. of adaughter—In Gloucester-street, 
the lady of the Rev. C. Burdin, of a son—At 
Limerick,the lady of Major Bouchier, Roy. Art. 
of a son—The lady of the Rev. E. Mayue, of a son 
—The lady of J. Rottenham, Esq. of Dunshem, 
Co. Meath, of a daughter—At Galway, the lady of 
E. E. Bell, of Streamstown, Co. Mayo, Esq. of a 
son and heir—The lady of Captain F. Arabin, of 
a son, . 

Marriep.}—At Cork, Morgan Price, Esq. to 
Harriet Louisa, daughter of the late Major Arm- 
strong, of Holy Cross Abbey—A. W. Stewart, of 
Sligo, Esq. to Rosanna, daughter of W. Ferrall, 
Esq. of Primrose Cottage—J. Mollan, Esq. M.D. 
to Charlotte, daughter of the late F. T. Brady, 
Esq. of Willow Park—R. Newton, Esq. of Coagh, 
to Alicia, daughter of the Rey. 'T. Paul, Incum- 
bent of the Parish—The Rey. Dr. Rentoul, of 
Ray, to Jane, second daughter of the late J. 
Thompson, Esq. of Raphoe. 

Diev.J—Aged 32, Con. O'Donnell, Esq. at 
Greyfield, Co. Roscommon—A ged 57, T. L. Dames, 
Esq. of Greenhill, King’s Co.—J. O'Reilly, jun. 
Esq. of Baltrasna, Co. Meath—At Fort William, 
Co, Wicklow, aged 69, Elizabeth, lady of W. 
Heatley, Esq—In North Frederick-street, aged 33, 
the lady of J. Barry, Esq.—In Talbot-street, P. 
Burtchell, of Kilteel, Co. Kildare, Esq.—At the 
Black-rock, Dublin, aged 55, F. Singleton, ot 
Aclare, Co, Meath, Esq. —Aged 41, J. White, Esq. 
—At Balrath, Co. Meath, R. Walsh, Esq.—The 
relict of J. Morton, of Ballynaclast, Co. Wexford, 
Esq.—Gertrude, relict of R. Hunt, Esq. of In- 
cherourke, Co, Limerick. 





BANKRUPTS, 
FROM AUGUST 23 TO SEPTEMBER 20. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


GREGORY, S. Manchester, calico-printer 

Thompson, G. H. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
hatter and fish-merchant 

Vigor, W. Tovil, near Maidstone, butcher 

BANKRUPTS. 

ADAMS, J. Bristol, grocer (Hurd and Johnson, 
King’s Bench-walk, Temple; and Goolder, 
Bristol 

Adams, W. Wallingford, Berks, inn-keeper 
(Hedges, Wallingford, and Williams, and 
White, Lincoln's Lan 

Bar, J. De, Gloucester, coachmaker (Matthews, 
Gloucester ;4 Becket, Golden-square 

Barnes, T. Dennington, Suffolk, merchant and 
farmer (J. M. White, Token-house-yard, Gt. 
St. Helen's 

Barnes, W. Miles-lane, cheesemonger (Scott and 
Sons, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry 

Barrow, T. Liverpool, corn and flour dealer 
(Hinde, Liverpool, and Chester, Staple Inn 

Bate, T. Hastings, chemist and druggist (Birch 
and Garth, Great Winchester-street 

Binns, A. E. Bath, bookseller (Adlington, 
oente and Faulkner, Bedford-row ; and 
Gaby, Bath 

Bishop, G. Great Eastcheap, butcher (Towse, 
Fishmonger's-hall, Upper Thames-street 

Bodington, C. J. Birmingham, innkeeper (Hum- 
phrys and Porter, King’s Arms-yard, Cole- 
man-street 

Boosey, W. Colchester, grocer (Stephens, Bed- 
ford-row 

Bradfield, J. London-wall, grocer (J. and T. 
Davies, King's Arms-yard, Coleman-strect 

Bridges, G. B. jun., Oldham, Lancashire, draper 


(Hurd and Johnson, Temple; and Wood, 
Manchester 

Bryon, J. Lynn, ironmonger (Smith and Co. Bir- 
mingham ; and Long and Austin, Gray's Lon 

Butt,C. E, Bristol, grocer (Williams, Bristol ; 
and Poole and Co. Gray’s-Inn-square 

Chadwick, J. Kennington, builder (Fitch, Union- 
street, Southwark 

Clark, D. Walsall, Stafford, draper (Lewtas, 
Manchester; Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s- 
Inn-square 

Clarke, J. Leeds, cabinet-maker and upholsterer 
(Lambert, Gray’s-Inn-square; or Lee, 
Bradford 

Cresswell, D. Nottingham, twist-machine-maker 
(Percy, Nottingham; and Long and Austin, 
Gray's Inn 

Cross, C. Ludgate-street, victualler (Thompson, 
Clement's Inn 

Dickson, J. Fish-street-hill, wholesale-haber- 
dasher (Osbaldeston and Murray, London- 
street, Fenchurch-strect 

Dods, R. High-street, Southwark, linendraper 
(Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple 

Every, T. Fore-street, Limehouse, anchor-smith 
(Smith, Basinghall-street 

Ferguson, J. Catterick, Yorkshire,scrivener (Lo- 
dington and Hall, Sergeant's Inn, Fleet-street 

Ferry, S. High-street, Shoreditch, tripeman 
(Brough, Shoreditch 

Fidkin, T. Teddington, malster (Hume and Smith, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row 

Godter, G. Red-lion-street, draper (Gates and 
Hardwick, Lawrence-lane 

Goold, H. M. F. Brighton, dealer (Palmer, France, 
and Palmer, Bedford-row 


—" 
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Harpur, J. jun. (Walsh, Oxford ; and Ellis, Veru- 
lam-buildings 

Harrison, H, A. Liverpool, haberdasher (Crowder 
and Maynard, Lothbury 

Hesketh, J. Manchester, victualler (Perkins and 
Frampton, Gray’s-Inn-square ; and Thomp- 
son, Back King-street, Manchester 

Hippisley, H. Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire, 
common-brewer (Adlington, Gregory, and 
Faulkner, Bedford-row 

Jarman, J. Bath, haberdasher (Hellings, Bath : 
and Mackinson, Middle Temple 

Keeling, E. and E. Hanley, Staffordshire, flint- 
merchants (Tomlinson, Staffordshire Pot- 
teries ; and Clowes and Co. Temple 

Law, W. Wood-street, Cheapside, haberdasher 
(Van Sandau and Tindale, Dowgate-hill 

Lawson, R. R. Heslingden, Lancashire, currier 
(Bean, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street 

Lynam, G, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, flint- 
grmder (G, Edmunds, Chancery-lane, and 
J. B. Astbnry, Stoke-upon-Trent 

Manning, T. B. Portsea, music-seller (Farris, 
Surry-street, Strand 

Mansell, J. Birmingham, timber-merchant, (Bax. 
ter and Heming, Gray’s-inn-place 

Markland, F. Norwich, brewer (Taylor and Ros- 
coe, King's-bench-walk, Temple 

Morse, J. Daventry,wool-stapler (Wardle, Daven 
try, and Lodington and Hall, Sergeant’s-inn 

Mortimer, R. Scholefield, Bradford, dyer (Moul- 
den, Bradford : and Stocker and Dawson, 
New Boswell-court, Lincoln's Ina 

Nicholson, J. Workington, Cumberland, floar- 
dealer (Faleon, Elm-court, Temple 

O'Reilly, E. Exmouth-street, agent (Ledwich, 
John-street, Blackfriars-road 

Park, Tl. J. Westbourne-place, Chelsea, builder 
(Hartley, New Bridge-strect, Blackfriars 

Parry, H. and Underwood, J. Change-alley, Corn- 
hill, bill-broker (Hindman, Basing-hall-street 

Robseu, R. Seymour-place, Mary-le-bone, car- 
penter (Hallett and Henderson, Noithumber- 
land-street, Mary-le-bone 

Sandwell, J. Pittield-street, Hoxton, victualler 
(Martineau and Malton, Carey-street, Lin- 
coln’s Inna 

Sarell, P. Copthall-court, merchant (Fox, Austin- 
friars 

Selden, D. and Hynde, W. Liverpool, merchants, 
(Pritt and Clay, Liverpool; Blackstock and 
Bunce, ‘Temple 

Shiers, B. Manchester, cotton-merchant (Hurd 


and Juhnson, Temple, or Seddon, Manchester 


Smith, J. Ludgate-hill, woollen-factor (Tanner, 
Basinghall-street 

Stevens, J, Norwich, yaru-factor (Poole and Co, 
Gray’s-inn-square, or Parkinson and Staff, 
Norwich 

Walsh, P. Bristol, linen-draper (Makinson, Mid- 
dle Temple 

Wheelhons, W. Norwich, linen-draper (Simpson, 
Norwich, and G, 'T. and R. Taylor, Feather- 
stone-buildings, Holborn 

White, J. jun, Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, iron- 
founder (Blakiston, Symond’s-inn; and 
Thompson, Bishop-wearmouth 

Williams, D. Deptford, slate-merchant (Walls, 
Bedtord-street, Bedford-square 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY.® 

Coley, H. F. Broad street, wine merchant 

Emerson, J. andS.S. Whitechapel-road, corn- 
factors 

Ford, R. Bridgewater, merchant 

Huddy, G. Wellington-place, Stepney, hop and 
seed-merchant 

Levin, W. L. East India Chambers, Leadenhall- 
street, merchant 

Orme, KK. Burton-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, 
draper 





* Whereas, by an Act, passed in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, intitled “ An Act to amend 
the Laws relating to Bankrupts,” it is enacted, 
“ That if any Trader shall file in the Office of the 
Lord Chancellor's Secretary of Bankrupts, a 
declaration in writing, signed by such trader, and 
attested by an attorney, or solicitor, that he 
is insolvent, or unable to meet his engagements, 
the said secretary of bankrupts shall siga an au- 
thority for inserting the said declaration in the 
Gazette, and that every such ceclaration shall, 
alter such advertisement inserted as aforesaid, be 
an act of Bankruptcy, committed by such trader 
at the time when such declaration was filed ; but 
that no commission shall issue thereupon, unless 
it be sued out within two calendar months next 
after the insertion of such advertisement, unless 
such advertisement shall have been inserted with- 
in eight days after such act of Bankruptcy after 
such declaration filed ; and no docket should be 
struck upon such act of Bankruptcy before the 
expiration of four days next alter such insertion, 
in case such commission isto be executed in Lon- 
don, or before the expiration, of eight days next 
after such insertion in case such commission is to 
be executed in the country.” 





AISTHORPE, J. M. Gar- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire, Sept. 27 

Barnard, G. Wantage, Berk- 
shire, Sept. 27 

Battey, W. and E. Stafford, 
Sept. 21 

Bealey, J. Little Lever, Lan- 
cashire, Oct. 3 

Bertram, M. 
Oct. 29 

Bouteville, W. H. Aldersgate, 
Sept. 13 

Bramwell, J. Leadenhall-street, 
Oct. 1 

Brown, W.Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, Sept. 24 

Chubb, W. Bristol, Sept. 29 

Clarke, G. B. New Shoreham, 
Sussex, Oct.7 

Clubbe, T. Che-ter, Sept. 28 

Crooke, J. Burneley, Oct. 19 

Crowther, J. Liverpool, Oct. 3 

Dawson, W. Kingston-upon- 
Hall, Sept. 20 

Dicken, J. Tadenhill, Stafford, 
Oct. 11 

Dring, T. Bristol, Sept. 15 

Ellaby, T. Emberton, Bucks, 
Sept. 24 


Philpot-lane, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Field, T. and Du Vivier, J. 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Sept 21 

Ford, H. Portsmouth, Oct. 15 

Hall, H. Nelson-terrace ,Kings- 
land, Oct. | 

Hanson, R. B. Bedferd, Sep. 13 

Hattersley, M. Bilton with 
Harrogate, Yorks. Sept. 21 

Herbert, W. sen. lambloes, 
Montgomery, Oct. 1 

Howard, J. and T. and N. 
Haughton, Lancaster, Sep. 27 

Humphrey's, H. and Lacon, W. 
Liverpool, Sept. 28 

Hurndall, J. Bristol, Oct. 1 

Lacon, W. Oswestry, Shrop- 
shire, Oct. 11 

Levy, J. Hemming’s-row, Oct. 1 

Miles, R. London, Sept. 24 

Mitchell, E. and S. Norwich, 
Oct. 3 

M‘Nair, A. Abchurch-lane, 
Oct. 11 

Moon, J. Acres- Barn, Manches- 
ter, Oct. 3 

Mosdell, J. Compton, Berk- 
shire, 27 

Naist, J. Bristol, Oct. 3 


Pick, J. Andover, Southamp- 
tonshire, Sept. 17 

Richardson, G. Mecklenburgh- 
square,and Vokes, ‘T. Glon- 
cester-street, Queen-square, 
Oct. 1 

Robinson, S. Fenchurch-street, 
Oct. 1 

Robinson, T. and T. H. and 
Hancock, R. Manchester, 
Sept. 26. 

Sager, E. and E. and W. Chad- 
derton, Lancashire, Sept. 25 

Sager, E. and Co. Bury, Lan- 
cashire, Sept. 14 

Salter, T. Manchester, and W. 
Pearson, London, Oct. 3 

Smith, W. and Atkinson, J. 
Aldermanbury, Nov. 19 

Squire, J. Kendal, Oct.5 

Stanley, E. Old Kent-road, 
Nov.5 

Stickney, W. Wetson, York- 
shire, Oct. 18 

Telford, J. and Arundell, W. 
Liverpool, Oct. 8 

West, W. Bredenbury, Here- 
fordshire, Sept. 27 

Wood, T. Bilston, Oct. 4 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
LONDON, SEPTEMBER 26, 1825. 


Corron Woou.—The recent sales have 
been extensive, principally for Exporta- 
tion. The quantity sold last week but 
one amounted to 6425 bags, as follows :— 
2:0) bags of Upland, middling to good 84d. 
to Mid. per pound; 25 New Orleans, fine 
12d. ditto ; 1200 Pernams, middling to fine, 
iid. to I’jd. ditto ; 60 Smyrna, ordy. 
lod. fine, 12d. ditto; 1500 Surat, ord. to 
fine, 6d. to 8d. in bd. ditto; 2600 Bengal, 
ord, to good, 5}d. to 64d. ditto ; 750 Egyp- 
tian, (by Public Sales) middling, Id. ord. 
Yjd. ditto.—The demand continued very 
firm up to Wednesday last, and about 
10 bays, chiefly Pernams and Bengals, 
were sold; since then, the enquiry has 
rather slackened; prices, however, with- 
out alteration. 

B. P. SuGar.—Shortne s of supply and 
consequent decrease of stock, excite the 
attention of the buyers. The demand for 
all sorts was general last week, at rather 
higher prices. Hrown Jamaica sold at 
67s. to 683., good and strong do. 69s. to 
72s. per ewt. The stock in the Docks is 
at present abont 19,000 casks less than at 
the corresponding time last year, but the 
arrival of several ships from the West 
Indies, during the last week will occasion 
a better supply at Market, and render the 
difference of stock less strikins. 

Rerinep SuGars.—The refirers have 
been reluctant to sell lumps ac recent quo- 
tations; consequently, the business done 
last week was limited.—For grocery de- 
scriptions, however, there continues a 
brisk demand, at an advance of 2s. per 
ewt., and purchases have been made at 
the prices for delivery two months hence. 
Lumps, ordinary, 87s. to 87s. 6d.; good 
and middling, &&s. to 92s, ; fine and patent, 
94s. to 100s, ;—loaves, single, ordinary, 
91s. to 92s.; middling and fine, 93s. to 
100s. ; powder, ordinary, 92s. to 93s, ; 
middling and tine. 94s. to 100s. Of crushed 
Sugars two or three parcels have been 
sold at from 1}]2s. to 118s. 

East Inp1A Sucars by auction 1635 bags, 
good and middling white 30-. to 40s., damp 
and damaged 33s. 6d. to 47s. 6d. per ewt. 

Foreign SuGars.—Good Yeliow Ha- 
vannah Sugar continues in demand at 42s. 
inferior sorts are more plentiful at 40s. to 
4ls. per cwt.: 405 chests of White Ha- 
vannah, offered by public sale, have taken 
in at 5ls. 6d. to 55s. per cwt.—Molasses, 
brisk at 4s. to 34s. 6d. 

Correr.—The public sale last week, con- 
sisting of 1100 casks, nearly all Jamaica 
and 1600 bags principally foreign, went o 
languid ; the coloury plantation (in conse- 

uence of the large quantity offered) ata 
decline of 2s. per cwt. ; aod ordinary Ja- 
maica 59s. to 65s., fine ditto, 66s. to 7Is., 
middling 80s. to 88s., good ditto 9s. to 95s. 
per ewt. St. Domingo has been sold pri- 
vately at 59s. 6d., and for prompt payment 
59s. per cwt. Brazil at 60s. per cwt. 
A parcel of coloury Havannah, in casks, 
sold readily at 69s. 6d. to 70s., but inferior 
ditto in was boughtin at 60s. to 6s. 

r cwt, st Friday's sale consisted of 

a Guira and Porto Rico Coffee ; good or- 
dinary sold at63s to 666., fine ditto 68s, to 
72s. per cwt 


Fruir.—Red Smyrnas are sought after, 
Quotations, o/d, 43s. to 44s. 5 mew, 45s. tw 
47s. A contract, proposed by Govyern- 
ment, has not been taken, the victualling 
Board refusing the tender for the present. 

Tea.—Boheas are enquired tor, and 
have advanced 4d. per pound. Other Teas 
are stationary. 

Sprrits.—Rum in fair demandat former 
prices; Leewards in the market at Is. 11d, 
to 2s. 4d. per gallon. The Government 
contract for 150,000 gallons was taken at 
is. 10d. 9—16 per gallon. Brandy 1d. per 
gallon higher. 

Oit.—The accounts from the Straits’ 
Fishery though of early date are very un- 
favourable, Fish and Seed Oils have conse- 
quently advanced about £1 per ton. 

Hoprs.—The duty is now estimated at 
£2,000]. A few new Hops in pockets have 
been sold at Isl. 18s. to 20]. per ewt. 

Dyewoops. ~— The demand for Log- 
wood has revived, several parcels have 
beensold for shipping. Fustic and other 
Dyewoods stationary. 

Provistons—The Butter market steady. 
Trish, 102s. to 105s. ; Holland, 106s. to LUss. 
per ewt. ;—Cambridge and Dorset, 60s. to 
64s. per firkin. Bacon in demand—lIrish, 
OSs. to 633. Beef and Pork rather on the 
advance. Return of Butter imported to 
the 15th September in each year re- 
spectively, viz. 

IRISH BUTTER. FOREIGN. 
firkins. esks, red. totiks, total. 

1823, 114,675 .. 97.800) 2.) QQ 

1824, 52.406 .. 146,142 .. 198,548 

1825, 57,030 .. 202,955 .. 259,980 

BALES BACON. 
singed middles. 
1GZR, SI ZI2 ccccccecccee IRA 
1BD4, T4071 cccccccccsee WAZ 
IRQS, 78,602 ..ccccccece. 19,099 

Hemp ann Tattow.—Hemp is enquired 
for, prices ll. to 2l. per ton higher. St. 
Petersburg Yellow Candle selling on 
’Change at 38s. 6d. per cwt. and to arrive 
39s. to 39s. 6d. per ewt.—Two public sales 
were brought forward on the 23d, consist- 
ing of 9] casks and 351 skins Odessa Yellow 
Candle Tallow, and sold at 39s. to 39s. 6d.. 
first two lots 38s. 3d. to 38s. 6d. ; 62 casks 
St. Petersburg Yellow Candle sold at 37s. 
to 37s. 9d. per cwt. also 52 casks St. Pe- 
tersburgh Pearl Ashes, 33s. to 33s, 6d., 21 
casks Odessa ditto, 2is. 3d. to 2ls. 6d. . 
18 tons sound outshot Hemp, 371. per ton. 


AVERAGE — OF CORN. 


a. d. s. d. 
Wheat - 6510 | Pease - 4 1 
Rye - 42 9 | Beans - 4 9 
Barley - 4110 | Oats - 2 3 


| 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Amsterdam 12 Gibraltar 31 0 
Rotterdam 12 4| Leghorn - 4930 
Antwerp 12 4| Genoa - 470 
Hamburg 37 0! Naples - 403 0 
Paris - 25 25| Lisbon - S| O 
Bourdeaux 25 50} Oporto - 51 0 
Vienna - 9 59} Dublin - 9 0 
Madrid - 37 Cork - 9§ 0 
Cadiz - 37 0 


“ 





PRICES 





OF 





SHARES 


At the Offiee of Epmonps and Wo rr, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill 


nn, a 








Per 
Share. 
Canals. 4. & 
Atlantic and Pacific Mining 
and Trading .....+.--+-- 4 dis. 
Ashton and Oldham ......} 250 
Birmingham (1-8th sh.)....] 340 
Bristol Ship ......ceeeeeee| § dis. 
Chesterfield ......ccee. cok ae 
Coventry cecccosscoceeees| 1200 
Derby eeeeces eee esecere ee 925 
Edinburgh and Glasgow...) 55 
Forth and Clyde .....++-..| 550 
Glamorganshire ...e.e+e..) 300 
Grand Junction ....eeeseee| 305 
Grand Western.cccccscsece| 4 
Grand Surrey ....+eee+0.-) 50 
Grand Unloticecesccecece 30 
Hereford and Gloucester . | — 
Huddersfield ...ccc.ccccece| 32 
Kennet and Avon......-...| 26 
Kensington ..ecccceccceeees| 65 
LOGUE cécccidccccsscnelle Bi 
Leicester and Northampton) 98 
Monmouthshire .......++.| 227 
Oe cs ccéwisassccsccacet Se 
Regent’s. .cc.sccccces cocce) 50 
Thames and Medw ay eee 
ND Be Pere rer rere _— 
Witte Gad EOOH . .cccccccces _ 
Ditto Srd LOAN... .cccccee ool — 
Ditto 4th LeGG . .iccsscsces os 
Warwick and Birmingham | 300 
Docks. 
ROGEOE cKacccccccccccsosss! FW 


Wet TORR: cccecdcccccccee} GO 
Maat FRGG cccacsccccceccee]| 1D 
Commmmeweiah ccccscccssecece! 74 


Bridges. 
Hammersmith ...ceeeeeee+) 40 
BomhwarE cococcccecseecs 11 
Vaunhall cccccssccccccces! 

Railways. 

London and Northern. ....) — 
London and Bristol........ — 
Birmingham and Liverpool.; — 
Bath and Bristol.......... | _ 
CROMGMROD 6c ccsccccsevssd 73 
Water-works. 
Mast DONO dccceséiccccsl Ke 
Grand Junction .......- --| 80 
West Middlesex eotececese 43 


York Buildings cccccecces 
Insurances. 
Alliance British and Foreign 
Ditto Marin€.ccccccceccece 
Palladium eeeeseeeeeereere 
BON6 co iced scecscensiesx 








BIDS. 66h i cddsecgseseasée 9 
BIGGD: k.ccceseddeceedectdsst Cae 
Beacon .cccccccccccscccce| par 
Birmingham Fire ........| 430 
Bettiah .cécctcccoccccecoes’ & 
Do. Commercial Life...... 5 
County ....ccccccccccccce, 55 
Ditto Annuity ...sccsesess} 10 
Eagle ...c..cccoscsccccess| 4 
European .ecccecceeeeeees] 20 15 
Ditto NeW «6 ccccss eéccsen = 
Globe COC eee tae tee 169 
GessGes ..siscticicooel 
Hope ccccccccceccccccccce, IZ 6 
Imperial Fire ........++..} 120 
Ditto Life eeteeeeeeaeree eee 12 
Beet PID cccedecccusccoven Oe 
Sete EMIS. ccccccccosccscel == 
BO DADS sé: ccvedcgeweten 
ee 
London Ship ...csceeese. 
Norwich Union ....eeees.) 55 
Provident eeeereceeeterere 22 


12 15 
23 10 
23 10 





Div. per 
Ann, 
&. & € 


6 
12 10 
6 10 
14 and bs. 
Ss 
2n 
1312 8 
10& 30 bs 


10 


10 


Rack ccccccccccces ecccces 
Royal Exchange........0. 


SNe IW 60:0: cddaechndses 
See cecseradaxeseneek 
Union. 


United Emp. and Cont, Life 
Literary Instilutions 
London . 
Russel 
Metropolitan........+6- eee 
Mines. 

Tlalb uxahua, or Green and 

BUOY Wins sncccncvses 
Arigna Iron & Coal C oon 'Y. 
Welsh : 
DE vce ekeawnecenes 
Anglo Mexican... ..cccce. 
Un ted Mexican New...... 
Real Del Monte Mines, Mex. 
Bolanos eeccencece 
British United 
General South 
Peruvian 

















American .. 


ee 


Rio de la Plata.......ccec- 
Peruvian and Chilian 
Leer errr 
Potosi La Paz & Peruv. Ass, 
DT .dineassnnsanencasa 
Consnhidated ...ccccccosecs 
Scotch Mine Stock 
Royal [rish 
i 
Corowall and Devonshire . 
Gas Lights. 
Gas L. & Co. Chart. a 
City Gas —— Cc ee 
Ditt:» New. ccccccces 
Bradford .... . 4 
Brentford ..... biedtsdvacte 
Bat h WoO sevedesetsaaeten 
|Birmingham....seseeesees 
| Bri; rhton Gas .... 
Do. New 
| Bristol oebaeeeeuceeveeeas 
\Ditto (from Oil) cesccesece 
lCanterbury eevee pecece 
iChelte. ham 













eee ee eee eer eens 


| Edinburgh iicbesennieawens 
Edinburgh Oil 
Exeter ..... errr ree 
 wacnsnt cent codces 
SOUWEER ccccccceccescacece 
DN 606066046006 bea Wek 
Leeds (from Oil) .......... 
EAVOPPOSE wcccccccccccce : 
Te errs 
Norwich (from Qil)........ 
TO <idneentceuveuee 
Sheffield 


Miscellaneous. 
frish Provincial Bank 
Hibernian Bank .......... 
Australian (Agriculture),. 
ColombianPear|Fishery Ass. 
General Steam Navigation. 
Metropolitan Loan Company 
CN bets dae dado 
British Rock & Patent Salt 
PO ME bctannesoneue 
Imperial Plate Glass ...... 
Medway Lime and Coal.... 
Rio de A Plata Agricultura! 


120 pr 


3000 pm 


par 


1 dis 
3 dis 
2 pr 
60 pr 
20 pr 


350 pr 
4 \r 
— pr 
15 pr 
S pr 
par 
6 pr 
1 pr 
par 
l pr 
1 dis 


4 pr 
> dis 


6 dis 


40 pr 
45 pr 






per 


£. 






















































inn, 
a & 


10 
0 
0 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 
From the 25th of August, to the 25th of September, 1526. 















| ! 
Bank {3 Pr, C.i3 Pr. C./34 Pr. c.{34 Pr. C.|N 4Pr.C, Long India |India 


Consols. 
Stock. Red. Cons. Con, | Red. Aun, Annuities. { Stock. | Bds. 


for acct 





ES | | | | eS | 

















25/231 2304190 89 IQs 9S} 7% [1034 Be [22 3-16 889 4 
26} 230 4 at bo ~ : oat las A, 1022 4 leah 4 1-16 he 703 S94 { 
2 594 904 [894 8 197 197 1024 3 {22 3-16 1-16 41 43 p]l4 20) ]899 } 
20) 229 894 Sq [SSB 79} 196 196, oat 1} |22 He 40 30 p 894 Sh 
30/2294 83 asi § {87% 3 \96 (964 101 2 | us I” 265 30,—CopyE 844 7) 
3!) 208 7} th (866 7h N95 954 4 100! ; \2 20 23 | S74 8 
1) 229 83 74 N75 6} 195 oo 43 [101 100% sii oie | 18 10 y SS 7 
2}2253 7) 86h 9 194 99% 1002/214 5-16 {2624 261 ‘ 864 72 
3) 228 864 7h 1954 6 1 102,21g § 11 12 y $7 3 
5}229} 8 87 (96 10) S74 4 
6] 2293 84 S74 Ff 1953 3 1019 2 18 15 p 474 Si 
7 87% 5h 197 tose 3: I8 1h 3 ss 4 
s “S g 973 8% 1034 4 1617 pi 3 88} 4 
Y 8Sj 9 104 34 16 18 p| 4 8kq 94 
io ssf 4 1044 23 18 16 p| 6 9} sa 
ly S54 1033 3 16 15 p 89 8} 
hs 884 1034 24 266 16 14 pipar 2p{ssg | 
4 gst 1033 3 : 88 
Ir Say 103 } 267 14 13 p/par 7p|ss 
iT s8i @ 1024 ¢ 13 10 pi3p par{ssi 
1; ss} 103 24 14 12 p aBi 
i “SR 9 1023 3 2669 266 SS 
2 S8e | 103. 23 2669 13 14 pipar 3p 93} 4 
2) Holiday, : so te 
2» ssid 8 102 34 ) see 2 
m1 Is 4 1034 24 2063 13 15 | 4 ant 4 
24 #8) 3 103% 2 1d py 45S pissy i 


All bxcucquer Bis daved piior to July, L524, have been advertised to be pi wid off. 
James WereNwHALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-stree t, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of August, to the 19th of September, 1825, 


By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 























































































































= ‘ , 
e Therm.}| Barom, ‘auane Winds, Atmo. Variations, 
¢| £le ‘ 3 | * i 2 a . . 
si 3 Slyanjtorm| ce fe] S [re | cde | s 
. _ . oO < o < a o 
a - a os a — 
20 21)30 20168 | 75 INE {INE |Fine {Fine |Fine 
21 8), 21/30" 02) 73 80 |W W |{Clou. |Show. 
22) 10] {6 15/30 10) 72 | 68 JE ESE Fine |—— 
23 08/30 00) 66 | 80 IESE |SE —— 
4 06/30 00} g} 79 |ESE |SE_ jFine —— 
25 @0}30 02) 77 175 |E ESE sities 
26 03/30 01) 76 | 74 JENE JE Clou. 
27 G0/29 87) 82 | 94 |ENE |E Rain {Rain {Clou. 
Qn 930 87/29 96194 |79 |NE |E Clou. 
29] 08 95/29 94) 86 |95 ISW  iwsw]—— 
30] 06 96/29 96) 92175 |W ISE |Foggy/Fine |Fine 
3} 99/29 96) 87 | 80 |S SE - 
I 96/29 971 60/70|/SE {INE [Fine —_— 
9 : 0} 30 06) 68 170 INE E — 
3 30 17/29 98] 74 | 69 |ESE [IN Clou. |[—-- |}-—— 
4 3329 92/29 931 70 | 67 N N Fine |————| —— 
5} I@): 29 93/29 931 68 | 70 NNE |Clou. |————]|_ —— 
6 29 90/29 80) 72 | 68 NNW ENE —Cl.u 
. 29 74/29 57) 75 | 67 |}WSWIWSW]Fine |——Fine 
8 29 52/29 57) 75 | 70 |WNWIW ~ a 
° 9 29 62/29 62) 74 | 69 |WNWIWSW — — 
10 29 57/29 40) 75 | 80 |S s Rain 
ll 29 47|29 50] 75 | $2 |S SSW Clon, [Clou. 
2) Li@® 29 63/29 81) 78 | 80 |S SSW Fine |Fine 
13 29 65/29 54) 86 |} 91 JESE iSSW Rain [Clou. 
14} 16 29 41/29 90 | 92 |E NE |—— 
15] 49 29 44/29 62] 92 | 86 [IN WNW Fine |fine 
16 29 73\29 74) 85 187 |WNWISW |———iClou. [Rain 
17] 4 7/29 70/29 68177) 79|SW |wsw Rain |Cloa. 
18 71\29 711 79 | 80 |ISW {SW {Fine {Fine 





80 ‘80 |ISW iSW Fine. 
LLL LLL ry 
The quantity of Rain fallen in the month of Aug., was 2 inches andi4-100ths. 


SWackelland Arrowsmith, Johnson's-court, Fleet-street, 











